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FOREWORD 



It has been only in this decade that the profession of student 
personnel has recognized that junior college and technical institute 
personnel workers have some very unique problems and responsibilities. 
Previously it was assumed that their work was nearly identical to 
the work of those in four year colleges and universities. Now it 
is recognized that since junior colleges have such varied educational 
programs, close community ties, and diversified student bodies, 
that the demands on their student personnel staffs are often very 
different than in other collegiate settings. As was recognized 
by the Carnegie Report, under the direction of Max Raines, these 
unique demands require new areas of research, program, and emphasis. 

Although the field of junior college student personnel work 
is very new, the literature is developing well. Professional 
organizations, through their commissions, convention programs, and 
journals, are giving more and more attention to junior college and 
technical institute student personnel work. However, there is one 
obvious void. Presently there is no single text in the field. 

This problem was clearly evident when the members of the NDEA 
Institute for Advanced Study in Student Personnel Work in Junior 
Colleges and Technical Institutes began their year's study in 1967. 

In order to partially fill this void for themselves and future 
institute participants, they took on the responsibility of 



constructing such a text. It was decided that the task would be 
best accomplished by having the institute participants work in 
groups of two or three on particular areas of student personnel 
work. Generally, the areas follow the outlining of C. C. Collins' 
in Junior College Student Personnel Programs ; What They Are, and 
What They Should Be , 1967. I would like to acknowledge this and 
state that it was a most helpful document. 

Now the papers are all collected and reviewed by the editors 
at least a second time. For many the research was voluminous yet, 

I hope, gratifying. It is a volume for which many of the Institute 
participants will take pride,, I know the editors do. Although 
there is a great deal of information on the forthcoming pages, 
this text should not be considered a definitive work. It has some 
obvious limitations, the most evident are editorial. But it does 
seem to have achieved its original purpose; To provide the 1967- 
1968 Institute participants, future Institute participants and 
Institute faculty with a workable text in junior college student 
personnel work. The responsibility for the more comprehensive 
and refined work is left to the noted national authorities in the 
field. 

University of Missouri I*. S. (Sandy) MacLean 



Columbia, August 30, 1968 
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PART I 



STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
IN 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 



COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 



INTRODUCTION 



R. 0. Washington 

Student personnel services in community colleges have 
undergone serious scrutiny during the last five years. This 
is due in some respect to the increased attention given student 
personnel services in higher education, on the one hand and 
to the growing stature of community colleges as part of the 
higher education enterprise on the other. 

Although student personnel work is less than a century 
old, its role and function as an essential dimension of the 
educative process is clearly established. Student personnel 
service is looked upon as a very specialized part of the 
broader educative process. It exists for the purpose of 
furthering the education of students and proceeds on the premise 
that students must be organized into a "...community of students 
and nurtured in the collegiate way of life" (Mueller, 1961) . 

With the growing atmosphere of tension, mistrust and 
antagonism among students, faculty and adm.inistrators coupled 
with evidence of a mounting trend toward depersonalization in 
education, student personnel services are more necessary today 
than ever before. 

Student personnel services in two year institutions are 
patterned for the most part after programs in other institutions 
of higher education. To the extent that personnel workers have 
not designed programs and models which take into account unique 
features of the two year institutions and its student population, 
student personnel services have been found "woefully inadequate" 



(McConnell, 1965) . "When the evidence for such a finding is 
pitted against the functions which community colleges, in 
particular, are being called upon to perform for our society 
during the next decade, the mandate for student personnel 
workers becomes abudantly clear (Medsker, 1960; Matson, 1967) . 

Higgins and Thurston (1966) suggest what student personnel 
work will be like in the junior colleges in the years ahead, 
will depend to a large extent on what is happening in our society. 

If this is true, then perhaps, what we know about the past can 
serve as a barometer for looking at the future. 

The "open door" policy to which most community colleges 
are committed have opened new vistas for a larger segment of the 
American population. Thirty years ago, the college student was 
more likely to be characterized, by his middle-class orientation; 
today he is most often described as seeking alternatives to the 
institutions of middle-class life. On the campus of a community 
college other dimensions such as heterogeneity, diversity, change 
and flexibility are more likely to be identified. 

A more significant vantage point from which to view the 
community college student is the socio-political climate within 
which his goals and aspirations have been cultivated. The 
revolutionary effect of this climate has serious implications for 
the quality and. scope of the educative process and has crucial 
implications for student personnel services. Yet, the most 
serious assessment of the status of student personnel services 
in community colleges point to the fact that they are not prepared 
to cope with the new imperatives placed upon them (McConnell, 1965) . 
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VJliat ’ s even worse, some critics argue that little is being done 
to bridge the widening gap (Collins, 1966; Bassonos, 1965) . 

The characteristics of the community college student and 
the corresponding socio-political climate under which he 
pursues his education is fairly well documented (Colley, 1966; 
Rains, 1964; Medsker, 1960) . The evidence suggests that the 
challenge to student personnel workers in the years ahead requires 
responsiveness to a new kind of student morality with new 
psychodynamics and a new ideology. O'Bannion (1967) poses the 
challenge in the form of a question: 

Can we create an environment for the student in which 
he can search out his identity, grapple with the problems 
of commitments, and become attracted to and involved with 
the health-engendering aspects of life? 

The purpose of Part I is to explore ways in which student 
personnel services in community colleges can facilitate the goals 
and aspirations of the college student and contribute to his 
success in achieving the "health-engendering aspects of life." 

It is important to recognize from the outset that the 
mandate given to the community college is a monumental one. As 
Medsker (1960) notes: 

No unit of American higher education is expected 
to serve such a diversity of purposes, to provide such 
a variety of educational instruments, or to distribute 
students among so many types of educational programs as 
the junior college. 

To fulfill these tasks it must provide terminal programs; it 
must provide a transfer curricula for students who wish to 
complete undergraduate education in four year institutions; it 
must provide general education for the community it serves; it 



must provide a wide range of general and special courses in 
adult education and it must offer ancillary services which make 
the transition from high school or v/ork to the community college 
as painless and as comfortable as possible. Such services must 
also aid students in making the final transition from the 
community college to four year institutions or to the world of 
work. 

The community college is frequently referred to by writers 
as having unique capabilities. One determination of its 
uniqueness will be the degree to which it succeeds in providing 
opportunity for success in intellectual, academic, emotional and 
social learning for the broad cross-section of students entering 
its portals. Another will be how well it stands up to the test 
of stemming the educational tide from a focus upon more and more 
content mastery to a primary focus on learning to learn and a new 
focus upon education as a continuous process throughout life. 

As Robert Weber put it: "education must become more modular ... 

(and) man must go through life with the educational umbilical cord 
uncut" (1963) . The nature and rate of technological change will 
make the traditional twelve, fourteen, or sixteen years of formal 
education a beginning step. As technology upgrades the skills 
and knowledge requirements of jobs, the worker will find life to 
be a continuing process of education in order to meet the attendant 
changes . 

The community college therefore finds that it has a twofold 
educational commitment. It will have an increasing responsibility 
for introducing the citizen-worker to the world of work and it 
will have a major responsibility for helping him to upgrade his 
skills to adjust to technological changes. 
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In both instances the demands placed upon student personnel 
services call for a new kind of resourcefulness. The sad fact is, 
even though we do not at present fully know what constitutes this 
new set of skills and technics, we cannot afford to wait for 
answers. The increasing enrollments, the rapid social changes 
of increasingly impatient communities, and the imperatives of a 
technologically expanding society demand that we apply the best 
that is currently available even as we seek to improve. 

Part I contains papers presented by members of the 1967-68 
NDEA Institute for Advanced 5Jtudy in Counseling and Guidance. 

These papers attempt to present a critical and scholarly review 
of the field of student personnel services in community colleges. 

As a keynote, Wayne Farley and James Ihrig present in Chapter 
I the philosophical framework within which the review is attempted. 
The authors argue that the underlying strength of education in 
America is its sensitive response to societal needs which are 
tempered and defined by the philosophical concepts of democracy. 
They suggest that another strength of American education is its 
diversity of educational opportunity. Community colleges represent 
a new response to societal needs. Student personnel services in 
community colleges require a new kind of outlook and point of view 
which embrace society's mandate. 

Chapter II by Robert Butler and Robert Taft examines the 
Administrative structure and process within which student personnel 
workers must operate. The authors call our attention to the fact 
that any administrative structure designed to serve student needs 
must take cognizance of the "human relations" elements and be 
structured on the philosophy of serving individual needs. In 



their words "...administrative structure must be organized for 
service rather than for neatness and convenience". 

Hans Andrews and Anthony Baron in Chapter III call our 
attention to the demographic characteristics of the community 
college student and. the implications for student personnel 
services. They advance the notion that student characteristics 
are potent forces in determining the nature of the junior college, 
it's educational programs, and its student personnel services. 

Chapter IV provides a critical assessment of admissions, 
registration and record keeping practices. The authors, Robert 
Abbas, Eugene Hartmann and Samuel Woods propose that since 
admission's policies are based upon an "open door" philosophy in 
most community colleges, these institutions must develop 
procedures which are flexible enough to meiet the needs of the 
community, rather than the development of a less flexible posture 
which defines higher education as a product or commodity which 
only a restricted proportion of individuals can profit and 
assimilate . 

Chapter V by Jean Fulco, Sara Nevins and Betty Shoulders 
attempts to provide the reader with a general overview of the 
literature as it relates to the goals, philosophy and purposes of 
orientation programs. A second objective is to present an 
analysis of orientation procedures currently used in two year 
institutions from which a model for an effective orientation 
program can be constructed. 

Remedial services are the focus of Chapter VI. In this 
chapter the authors, Norma Krueger, Georgia Adams, and Margie 
Young argue that since the "open door" policy decrees that we 
admit students with varying degrees of ability and preparation, 
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organized remedial- type programs must be developed in order that 
the marginal student can benefit from today's educational 
j opportunities. 

James Aiken and Donald Killin in Chapter VII take the position 
that counseling and guidance is the heart of student personnel 
services. They contend that while other dimensions of student 
personnel services operate to assist students to reach sound 
decisions in matters of vocational choice, educational planning and 
personal relations, counseling and guidance must assume a key role 
in all these activities. 

Chapter VIII deals with placement and financial aid. The 
authors, Donald Perigo and Frederick Fraizer suggest that the nature 
of the curricula and the characteristics of the student continue 
to give these services more importance as components of student 
personnel programs in two year institutions. 

In Chapter IX, Clark Beck, Elmer Fangman and Thomas Malin 
present the argument that the important task for those in positions 
of leadership in student activity programs is to assess the extent 
to which the program provides activity opportunities for students 
to practice self-gov€5rnment and promote effective citizenship. 

Chapter X by Neal Hartman and Robert Lembke deals with the 
task of research and evaluation. The authors take the position 
that the effectiveness of services offered by the student personnel 
program can be determined only by periodic evaluations designed to 
assess the extent to which student needs and institutional 
requirements are being met. The authors point out that the student 
) personnel worker can make valuable contributions to the development 
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of instruction and curriculum by systematically appraising 
the learning that is being provided. The authors argue that 
research and evaluation is a major function of student personnel 
services . 
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A PHILOSOPHY FOR COMMUNITY COLLFGK 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

by 



Wayne Farley James Ihrlg 

A philosophic foundation of education 
The theory of democracy proposes that povjer rests In 
the people who govern themselves* Thus, democracy Is a 
form of government through which the people rule and which 
guarantees to the Individual certain political and civil 
rights and liberties. Democracy is marked by freedom of 
enterprise in which every man is encouraged to follow the 
calling of his choice and is protected in the possession 
and enjoyment of the fruits of his labor. Democracy is 
characterized by great social mobility. Ideally, it is a 
society in which all artificial barriers are absent. 

Democracy is a way of life in which the individual is made 
the center of things and is encouraged to develop freely 
according to his nature* John Dewey wrote j 

The key-note of democracy as a way of life may 
be expressed, it seems to me, as the necessity for the 
participation of every mat^ire human being in fvormatlon 
of the values that regulate the living of men together; 
which is necessary from the standpoint of both the 
general social welfare and the full development of 
human beings as individuals. . * 

The foundations of democracy is faith in the 
capacities of human nature; faith in human intelligence 
and in the power of pooled and cooperative experience. . . 
The democratic faith in equality is the faith that each 
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Individual shall have the chance and opportunity to 
contribute whateveir he is capable of contributing and 
that the value of his contribution be decided by its 
place and function in the organized total of similar 
contributions, not on the basis of prior status of any 
kind whatever* 

As a result of this basic faith in the importance of 
the indlvldualjour country has from colonial time shouldered 
its responsibility to provide education for its citizens* 

A democratic society cannot exist wholesomely without well- 
educated citizens* When the nation was established, it 
seemed to the founding fathers that two or three years of 
formal education would be sufficient to teach the citizens 
reading and ciphering and thus guarantee the perpetuation 
of constitutional government* Even this small amount of 
formal education for all citizens in those days represented 
what seemed an impossibly Idealistic goal* Yet learning, 
like avarice, grows by what it feeds on* And so each move 
to extend the learning of the American people has led to a 
demand for more educational opportunity and to the means to 
satisfy that demand* Public sentiment has demanded that we 
give higher education to each Individual somewhat in propor- 
tion to his natural ability* The public has also demanded 
that we provide education beyond high school for every 
occupation to the extent that the expenditure can be Justified 
in terms of the needs of the community, both economic and 
cultural* (Thornton, 1966 ) 



Imperatives of a chansing world 

Being grounded in such democratic concepts the American 
system of education can be further characterized by the 
sensible response that it has made to the ever-changing 
society that it serves* Historically the public schools 
were brought about as a response to the need for an educated 
citizenry. The institutions of higher education that have 
developed in this country were a blend of Influences from 
various countries tempered by a sensible response to the 
needs of a unique American society. 

Today also, education is responding to the ever- 
changing needs of a modern society. In order to understand 
the response that education is making it is necessary to 
draw attention to some of these societal developments now 
taking place. 

Venn (1964) has suggested that developments in the 
area of technology are delivering a challenge to the nations 
political, economic, social and educational institutions!. 
This challenge is calling for a dramatic response on the 
part of American education. All levels of education, and 
particularly post -secondary education, are being called upon 
to meet the challenge by assuming greater responsibility 
for preparing men and women for entry into the changed and 
changing world of technological work. Unless far more and 
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far better education on the semiprofesslonal, technical, 
and skilled levels Is provided for a greater number of 
people, the national econoray and social structure will suffer 
Irreparable damage. 

The results of these technological changes are far- 
reaching. Saylor (1966) has stated that no one In any 
society of today will live In the kind of world In which he 
was born, nor will he die In the kind of world In which he 
worked. Change In social Institutions, Industrial and busi- 
ness Institutions, political Institutions, and educational 
Institutions has become a basic condition of life facing 
the youth of today. 

Another of the societal developments that is having 
Its effect upon American education Is the changes that are 
taking place In the American work world. 

Venn (1964) has discussed the change form manual labor 
to cognitive labor. The widespread effect of technology 
has led us into a state of work activity In which the emphasis 
on manipulative powers has shifted to emphasis on the cog- 
nitive powers. Employers are looking for people with more 
education and with more sophisticated skills to perform 
the more cognitive tasks that are being demanded. 

Yet another change that is taking place in ouir society 
concerns Itself with the people themselves. Not only Is 




' the population growing In numbers, but changes are also 

talcing place within those numbers. 

The shift from manipulative to cognitive work Is 
reflected in the changes In the occupational distribution 
of the labor force. By 1975 it is projected that the number 
of white-collar jobs will exceed blue-collar jobs by forty- 
four percent. Semiskilled operatives have reached their 
highest proportion and have begun to decline. Among blue- 
collar workers only the skilled craftsmen have and are 
expected to maintain their proportion of the labor market. 
Among white-collar workers the biggest employment gains 
have been made by the highly educated and skilled groups. 
(Venn, 1964) 

As stated above the population is growing in sheer 
nurabers. It is anticipated that the population of the United 
States will reach 21? million by I 9 SO. A significant part 
of this growth has taken place among college age youth. It 
has been projected that the college age populacion will 
increase from about 3 » 674,000 in 1965 to about 4,000,000 in 
1975* (Havinghurst in Raines, 1965) 

Projection from the U.S. Office of Education indicate 
that the numbers of college entrants in the United States 
will increase by fifty percent from I 963 to 1973* 

Another factor involved in these population figiires 

o 
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Is the urbanization of the population. Thronton (1966) has 
said that economic opportunity pulls people from the farms 
toward the cities. Blocker (1965) points out that the 
population of this country has become more and more con- 
centrated in urban areas, which in turn creates major social, 
economic, political, and educational problems. Not the 
least of these problems is the fact that increasing urbaniza- 
tion makes necessary higher levels of education among the 
people. 

Only a few of the recent societal developments that are 
now taking place have been discussed here. These develop- 
ments are vital in understanding the place and the role of 
the junior college in general and student personnel programs 
in particular. These developments for their own sake are 
important;, but more important, is the effect that they are 
having, and will continue to have, upon the individuals for 
whom our student personnel programs are designed. 

( * 

As developed thus far the basis of education in America 
is a sensible response to the societal needs as it is 
tempered and defined bj^ the philosophic concepts of democracy. 
One of the greatest strengths of this educational system is 
its diversity of educational opportunity. Depending upon 
the student *s interests, needs, and abilities; open to him 
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are the Harvards, the Heeds, the state universities, the 
state colleges, the private colleges, the community colleges, 
and the technical institutes. The community college and 
the technical institutes are the fastest growing facet of 
this developing spectrum of higher education. 

Havlnghurst (Raines, 19^5 ) Has stated that one of the 
evolving functions of the community ;junlor college is based 
upon the conviction that education beyond the high school 
should be available and free to a very large proportion of 
American youth, regardless of sex, racial, religious, 
cultural, or economic status. 

The goal of universal education beyond the high 
school is no more utopian than the goal of full citizen- 
ship for all Americans, for the first is becoming pre- 
requisite to the second. If a person is adjudged 
incapable of growth tow^ard a free mind today, he has 
been adjudged incapable of the dignity of full citizen- 
ship in a free society. That Is a judgement which no 
ihnerican conscious of his ideals and traditions can 
likely make. (Educational Policies Commission, 1964) 

By its efforts to extend educational opportunity to an 

ever-greater number of people, the community college has 

made a significant contribution to the attainment of this 

goal. 

Before the turn of the century there were very few 
junior colleges in the United States. By I 967 the number 
of junior colleges in the United States had grown to 000. 
Even though the junior college movement has developed almost 
entirely during the 20th century the general idea is the 
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result of centuries of philosophical and Institutional 
struggle which has Influenced all American education* The 
American line of educational development is an educational 
system with characteristics unlike any other nation* 

Diuring the history of our nation, education has developed 
in a variety of forms* Because of our unlc^ue culture, 
education developed differenbly in this country than in 
Burope* The American peop'i broadened and democratized the 
traditional education given to us by the Europeans, so that 
more individuals might have an opportunity to secure post- 
secondary education* In this country we have also increas- 
ingly sought to make higher education both cultural and 
practical* The emphasis has been on making higher education 
more closely related to the dally concerns of the average 
American* 

Through the years there developed a growing demand for 
a form of education that would make provisions for those 
persons whose occupational, social, and economic level 
brought them somewhat above the training within high school 
limits yet somevrhat lower than that of the four -year college 

graduate* (Brick, 19^3) 

The Jimior college was begun as a result of oui* 
struggles to achieve equality of opportunity, while we 
attempted to expand the scope of higher education* The idea 



has taken root In Americans cultural, economic and political 
heritage, and it has grown on such concepts as equal oppor- 
tunity and the desire to eliminate financial, geographical 
and social barriers to higher education. (Bricky 19^3) 

The junior college movement was begun largely as an 
extension of the high school. These two additional years 
of high school xNrere first generally liberal arts In nature 
and had the purpose of preparing the student to enter the 
university as a junior. Several university presidents 
Including Henry P. Tappen of Michigan, William W. Folwell 
of Minnesota and William Rainey Harper of Chicago, encouraged 
the junior college movement. They believed that the two year 
liberal arts program could best be carried on by the high 
schools leaving the university as “purely universities." 

In 1900 the University of Chicago began to award the Associate 
of Arts degree to all students who completed successfully 
the junior college program of studies. (Thornton, I9S6) 

Many of the early junior colleges were private colleges 
and some four-year colleges reduced their programs to two 
years. Joliet Junior College In Joliet, Illinois, founded 
111 1901, Is the oldest junior college still In operation. 
(Blocker, I965) 

During the period from 1920 until the end of the Second 
World War, 19^5, the curriculum of junior colleges began 
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ohanst.i^S f* 3 ?om a strictly college preparatory, liberal arts 
program to a greatly expanded program including many terminal 
courses# For example, president V/llliam H# Gnyder of Los 
Angeles Junior College in 1929 established fourteen terminal 
and semiprofessional curricula at his institution# (Brick, 

1963) 

It was considered important during this period for the 
junior college not to be considered just a vocational 
institution, but rather it was felt that it must have a well 
established group of classes which embraced both cultural 
and utilitarian subjects# 

Also during this 1920 to 19^5 period a significant 
contribution to junior college development was made by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges which adopted its 
name and constitution in Chicago on February I 6 -I 7 , 1921# 

The purpose of the association was to define the junior 
college by creating standards and curricula, thus determin- 
ing its position in relation to other parts of the educational 
system# The association began the continuous publication in 
1930 of the Junior College Journal and the Junior College 
Directory # 

Since 1945 the junior college has emerged out of the 
blend of various trends as an institution which strives to 
meet the needs of the people in the area it serves# Thus 
it is during this most recent period of junior college 
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development that the junior college has come to be known In 
many areas as the community college. This term Is descrip- 
tive because the junior college makes every effort to serve 
the commimlty In which it is located. The junior colleges 
added adult education and community services as a result of 
drops In enrollment during World War II, and as a result of 
national emphasis on training for defense work. Both of the 
additions proved so valuable that they were continued. 

During recent times thcj junior colleges have expanded and 
taken on many new functions, but they still serve their 
original purpose of providing transfer programs for young 
people who wish to transfer to four -year institutions. The 
community college has become more diverse in defined func- 
tions, programs, clientele and philosophical bases than any 
other educational institution in existence, (Blocker, 1965; 
Thornton, I966; Brick, I963) 

Fields (1962) has described the community college of 
today by identifying five of its characteristics. 

1, The community college is democratic. Because of 
its low tuition and other costs, its geographic and social 
assessiblllty, its non-select ive or open-door admission 
policies; the community college has popularized education 
for the largest number of people in American history. 

2. The community college is comprehensive. In its 






attempt to provide educational opportunity for a wide range 
of students with widely varying abilities, aptitudes, and 
interests; the community college has provided a comprehensive 
curriculum to meet the broad needs of its students. 

3, The community college is community centered. The 
comniunity college is locally supported and contDrolledv It 
makes wide use of community resources and attempts to serve 
the community through a wide range of community services 
including research and planning. 

The conimmity college is dedicated to life-long 
education. The community college provides programs for 
individuals of all ages and educational needs— both avoca- 
tional and vocational. 

5. The community college is adaptable. It is adapt- 
able to individual differences among students, differences 
in communities., and the changing needs of society. 

Foundations of student personnel work in the community college 

Thus far we have discussed the philosophic foundations 
of American education and the influences of our modern 
society upon this educational system. We have also dis- 
cussed the unique role and character of the community college, 
and its function within the broad range of American higher 
education. 

A vital part of this unique institution is the 
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enlightened program of student personnel services. Provision 
for those services that will help all students to take the 
fullest advantage of their educational opportunity has become 
one of the focal points of the community college. 

Schaffer and I-lartinson (1966) have suggested that it 
is the primary goal of student personnel services to assist 
each person admitted to fully develop his potential '^hi^ough 



the effective and efficient use of the resources of that 
institution and to help in development of an individual's 
responsibility for his own growth and development. 

The essential nature of student personnel services in 
community colleges is stated by the Committee of College 
Personnel of the American Council on Education statement 
entitled "The Student Personnel Point of View.” (Committee 

on College Personnel, 19S8) 

The student is thought of as a responsible parti- 
cipant in his own development and not as a passive 
recipient of an imprinted economic, political or 
religious doctrine, or vocational skill. As a respon- 
sible participant in the societal process of our 
American dernoox*acy, his full and balanced maturity is 
viewed as a major end -goal of education, and, as well, 
a necessary means to the fullest development of his 
fellow citizens. The realization of this objective-- 
the full maturing of each student— cannot be attained 
without interest in and Integrated efforts toward the 
development of each and every facet of his personality 
and potentialities. 

Summary and conclusions 

It is felt that the preceding concepts embody the 



important overall facets of the philosophy of student 
personnel work in the community college, lilach of the programs 
that follow in this volume will present some rationale for 
their specific topic. It is felt by these writers that 
following the presentation of such a philosophy one should 
present some objectives that will serve as a springboard 
for the programs that are built on such a philosophy. 

It is the responsibility of the student personnel 
services of the community college to : (1) provide those 

/services which will assist in the self development of each 
student and promote the understanding of his own purposes 
for being in college in relation to his life goals; (2) help 
each student develop individual responsibility, self-disci- 
pline, and his abilities in realistic decision making; 

(3) provide through student government and other activities 
an opportunity to practice democratic living with both its 
rights and responsibilities and to learn to work effectively 
with others; (4) assist in providing an atmosphere which is 
conducive to academic achievement while providing maximum 
intellectual stimulation; (5) assist in providing opportuni- 
i.ies for increasing skill in social interaction; (6) provide 
opportunities for increasing skill, knovjledge and use of 
community resources; (7) provide an opportunity for every 
worthy student to complete his education; Including financial 
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asslstarAce, housing, health t^ervices, and other aispects of 
his physical well-being as necessary; (8) provide the 
opportunity for faculty -student contacts outside the class- 
roora as a means of encouraging respect for learning and an 
understanding of the approach to llfe*s problems; (9) Inter- 
pret the collegers objectives, policies, rules and 
administration to students, faculty, alumni, and citizens 
In general; and to communicate student attitudes, opinions, 
and activities to the faculty and general public; (10) provide 
those services which promote the efficient use of records, 
data and information for the benefit of the students and 
the institution; and (11) help create an atmosphere of high 
morale and loyalty toward the institution among students, 
faculty, and the general public# (Schaffer, 1966; hatson, 

1967) 

To the extent that this philosophy is carried into the 
activities of the student personnel program and that the 
objecclves of such a program are met; the student personnel 
program can be the pivot, the hub, the core around which 
the community college moves# Such a program provides the 
structure and creates the prevading atmosphere which enables 
the community college to uniquely label itselx' student 
centered# (Collins, 19^7) 
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THE ADKINISTRATIOK OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
Robert Butler Robert Taft 

The University Of Missouri 
NDEA Institute 

The development of this report to this point has focus- 
ed upon the rationale for student personnel services in the 
community junior college, and a description of the diversity 
within its student population. The task of administering 
personnel services to such a heterogeneous student body be- 
comes increasingly complex as the burgeoning junior college 
strives to achieve its own special character within the 
framework of higher education. The demand for education of 
the masses requires technical-vocational programs, remedial 
programs, continuing education for the cultural growth of 
the entire community, as well as traditional pre-professional 
education. Such a wide range of educational services makes 
student personnel services an imperative, Collins ( 196 ?) 
suggests, ’»The student personnel program should be the pivot, 
the hub, the core around which the whole enterprise moves,” 
The logic of this section of the report focuses upon 
those issues and problems confronting those involved in the 
administration of student personnel services. No attempt 
will be made to provide the model organization because as 
Schaffer (Klopf, 1967 ) points out, ’’...each institution is 
unique to itself.” Rather, the emphasis will be upon the 
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general aspects of organization and procedure as these are 
influenced by the changes society brings upon our educational 
processes • 

History and Philosophy of Student Personnel Services 
Student personnel services as they are practiced to- 
day are not more than a century old. And it is to be pointed 
out that what originally began as administrative assistance 
to the president, has evolved into basically an educational 
undertaking to affect desired behavioral changes. 

The student personnel point of view . This evolutionary 
process had its beginning with what Leonard (1956) refers to 
as concern for housing, discipline, activities, and certain 
simple forms of counseling. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century, specifically with the advent of Oberlin^s 
coeducational action in 1^33 > there was evidence of some 
concern for the out-of-class life of students. According to 
Holmes (1939), the appointment of principals or preceptor- 
esses by Oberlin to give special attention to female stud- 
ei'.ts ^ problems resulted in the ultimate appointment of a 
dean of women, Gibson (1964) referred to this period as the 
’’protection-era” and points up the first usage of the spec- 
ific title - Dean of Women - occurring at Swathmore in 1^90, 
It was not until 193^ that formal statements began to 
appear indicating a student personnel point of view. The 
Committee on College Personnel of the American Council on 
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Education first published their statement in 193^ and .later 
revised it in 1949. For the most part, the bavSic assumn- 
tions incorporated in that paper are the foundation of stu- 
dent personnel services today. 

According to Mueller (1961), there are three basic 
assumptions inherent v/ithin this student personnel point of 
view. They are: 

(a) Individual differences are anticipated, and every 
student is recognized as unique. 

(b) Each individual is to be treated as a functioning 
whole . 

(c) The individual's current drives, interests, and 
needs are to be accepted as the most significant 
factor in developing a personnel program appro- 
priate for any particular campus. 

Thus, it is to be recognized that student personnel 
services have as their central concern the total develonment 
of human individuality. V;hereas earlier concepts centered 
upon certain administrative tasks, today hs nersonnel services 
are essentially concerned with the individuates learning 
process, both in and out of the classroom. 

The community .junior college . The community junior 
college is an unique American contribution to education. At 
the turn of the century there Vvas an insignificant number of 
junior colleges in existence. During the year 1967, 79 new 
community junior co.l.leges opened in the United States bring- 
ing the total number of junior colleges in existence to over 
B 5 O. The words of Peter Drucker can well be apnreciated; he 



said, ’^Within higher education the greatest growth will be 
in an entirely new and largely untried institution, the two 
year ^community college, (Drucker, 1965) Certainly such 
a phenomenal rate of growth provides opportunity to initiate 
educational practices which are relatively free from tradi- 
tion. 

The roots of the Junior college movement are to be 
found in the activities of such institutions as the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the University of Minnesota, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Such men as Harper, Folwell, and 
Tappan were instrumental in bringing about the establish- 
ment of the Junior college, (Thornton, 1966 ) Its primary 
mission then, during the 1^50 to 1900 period, was a contin- 
uation of high school and further preparation for the univer- 
sity, With the expansion brought about by occupational pro- 
grams in the 1920 ^s, the formulation in 1921 of The American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and the increased emphasis 
upon the community college concept which stresses continuing 
education and community services, the Junior college has 
emerged as an established element of American higher educa- 
tion. 

It is within this historical framework that the 
community Junior college is to be viewed as a kaleidoscopic 
reflection of educational technique. The theory of student 
personnel services, within such an educational setting, is 



that there needs of be a fusion of academic specialization 



u'ith education for personal and social development. To 
sli,f?;hi: either for the other is somewhat a denial of recog;- 
nizinfi; the ^person ^ in man and his total relationship to 
society. This point of view serves as a benchmark for the 
building of an administrative system whicis will best accomp- 
lish this purpose. 

A Theory of Administration 
There anpears in education, particularly in the ad- 
ministrative aspect of education, some carry-over from the 
line-and-staff concepts of the military. The efficiency con- 
cepts resulting from the Industrial Revolution and the now 
classic Hawthorne studies have also influenced the practice 
of administration in education. Concern was voiced, over 
this borrowing from business and attempting to apply the 
practices to education. Perhaps Callahan »s (1962) publi- 
cation, Education And The Cult 0 ^ Efficiency , best reveals 
the concern educators had regarding the so-called adoption 
of business administrative procedure. 

As the administration of student personnel services 
is considered, the question of the most effective approach 
seems legitimate. Tc incorporate some of the more scientific 
principles, which have come to education from various sources 
appears sensible from an economic and organizational perspec- 
tive. The difficulty looms when it is recognized that admin- 
istration involves people. The task is further complicated 
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as these people are to be considered colleagues and are to 
be granted considerable flexibility to pursue the common 
goals. The complexity arises not so much from the inability 
of professionals to work together toward common goals, how- 
ever true this may be in some instances, but rather the task 
of administration is influenced by the diverse make-up of 
people as individuals, 

Mueller (1961) indicates that administration as such, 
and particularly as it relates to student personnel services, 
is more of an art than a science. According to her, this 
means one of two things: (1) that the principles and methods 
of administration must be studied but cannot be rigidly app- 
lied for the solution of all administrative problems because 
value judgements will sometimes be needed; or (2) that ad- 
ministration is a tightly organized and effective machine, 
but that like the automatic thinking machine it is only as 
good as the material given to it, the question asked of it 
therein lies the art. 

To proceed further in developing a theoretical frame- 
work for the administration of student personnel services, 
it seems logical to discuss briefly what is meant by the 
term itself, Halpin (195^) defines administration as, ’»,,, 
the organizing and carrying out of a program of activities 
and functions to achieve desired and specified objectives,’’ 
In as much as this relates to student personnel services, it 
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I seems that content (in the form of services) and methodology 
are both implied. The ultimate objective remains, of course, 
the behavioral changes which can be brought about within the 
student . 

The administration of student personnel services is 
to be viewed as a composite of personal attributes of the 
administrator, along with the philosophical position of the 
institution and situational variables. Each seems to have 
an influence upon the frame of reference from which a student 
personnel administrator may operate. 

Influential features in perspective . There need not 
be anything more said with respect to the philosophical posi- 
tion of the community junior college. It has been discussed 
previously and is summarized succinctly by Higgens and Thur- 
ston (Klopf ,1966) . They say, ’^Public junior colleges are 
not ivory-towered institutions, but, by definition, community- 
oriented and attuned.” 

Those personal attributes which seem likely to have a 
significant affect upon administrative practice include such 
qualities as professional preparation, ability to relate in- 
terpersonally, self concept and one^s use of authority, and 
an individual's life style. This listing is not intended to 
be exhaustive, but rather points to those specific areas con- 
sidered significant in terms of the personal idiosyncracies 
^ ) of individuals. One can hardly question the need for tech- 
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nical competence, experience, and knowledge as it has to do 
with preparing one for administrative responsibility. Giving 
leadership in a way which is not offensive to colleagues, the 
ability to relate to others, mannerisms, one^s personal life 
and the freedom it allows him to devote his energies to his 
work, are all factors which affect the practice of adminis- 
trative responsibilities. 

Situational variables are also a vital part of what 
might ultimately constitute administrative practice. Inner- 
city campuses as opposed to suburban settings would pose 
different operational policies. The make-up of the board, 
whether they are liberal or conservative, would determine 
much of the permissiveness, or lack of it, in campus activi- 
ties. The predominance of a religion within a community, 
whether or not dormitories are a part of the campus, all of 
these variables and others would tend to irifluence adminis- 
trative practice on a community junior college campus. 

Against this backdrop, administration of student per- 
sonnel services is viewed as a process of providing those 
activities, both academic and non-academic, which will pre- 
pare students according to their individual aspirations, to 
]_iYe a fuller, richer, more meaningiul existence. This pro- 
cess has within it an inherent philosophy projected upon it 
by the institution, as well as factors of a situational a^d 
personal nature, which detennine organisation and structure. 
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The Str ucture of Student Personne l Administration , If 
student personnel services are to be effectively provided, the 
need for experienced, skillful professionals is apparent. During 
the early development of student personnel programs, the need for 
organization prompted the appointment of individuals whose function 
was to direct and control, Cowley (1937) states, in 3- very early 
writing, that phases of student personnel administration, under 
different names and titles, date back to the earliest universities 
of the middle ages. Even today there is a noticeable lack of 
uniformity in the titles used to indicate those who direct student 
personnel services. In any plan of organization, however, there 
is a definite need for an experienced, well-trained staff member 
to direct the program, Gibson 1^^ relation to titles, states 

•'The magnitude and significance of student personnel problems 
indicates thst the administrator for student affairs should have 
the title of dean or vice-president.'* Further, it is proposed 
that the staffing of a student personnel program should include { 
specialists in the areas of counseling, psychology, and general 
administration, and adequate clerical personnel to maintain records 
and to assist with office management and appointments. 

The need for experienced professionals in student personnel 
programs has been established, but why the need for structure, 
organization, or for that matter, a student personnel division? 
Mueller (I 961 ) points to several factors which seem to justify 
the need for careful consideration in planning for the organiza- 
tional structure of student personnel programs. One of the major 
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factors, according to Mueller, is the support which a v7ork struc- 
ture Olives to the individual. The organization identifies the 
individual to himself as well as to his colleagues and other social 
contacts. An organization lends status, and the structure of 
organization identifies individual workers and determines the 
extent of their responsibilities. To communicate effectively with 
other organizational structures, a recognizable structure from which 
to work is important. Relations with faculty and students become 
more effecient with familiar channels provided by organizational 
structure. Further, organizational structure makes possible the 
training of graduate students as well as the training of new staff 
members. Assignment to specific areas of function is made possible 
by organizational structure. Finally, structure plays a most 
Important part in motivation. With organization the following 
factors are facilitated: the incentive for work, the assuming of 
responsibility, the development of new skills, the discovery of 
new techniques, the receiving of praise and recognition, etc. 

The formal organization, according to Blocker, et, al, (I965), 
is **any organization which has been set up to accomplish stated 
ob.iectives requiring collective effort on the part of many indivi- 
duals,*^ Despite criticisms and problems which are inherent in 
any administrative structure, however small, it is apparent that 
there must be clearly defined lines of authority and responsibility 
and specialized personnel to fulfill administrative tasks. Formal 
organ! -^jat ion, in any institution of higher education- including 
the .junior college, comes into being through the board of control’s 
policy manual, the faculty handbook, the student handbook, the 
college catalog, and the organizational chart. 



An important question today in administrative structure is 
that of proper balance between centralization and decentralization. 
It is 2;enerally agreed that the extremes are equally bad. A case 
in point is the counseling function. Assuredly, a centralized 
bureau for specific types of counseling is needed. The faculty, 
however, must assume the responsibility for academic counseling or 
advising- students should have access to information from close 
faculty contacts when needs arise. Hopefully, faculty advisers 
will refer advisees to the counseling center for those specific 
counseling needs which lie beyond the scope of normal academic 
advising. The total staff, faculty and administration alike, must 
be stimulated to assume a share of the responsibility for student 
counseling. Caution must be taken, for where emphasis is placed on 
decentralization what is everyone’s business, may possibly become 
no one’s business. To circumvent this problem it seems highly 
desirable that specific individuals be assigned each of the func- 
tions and responsibilities which make up the framework of an 
adequate oersonnel program. 

Administrative structure must be organized for service 
rather than for neatness or convenience (Blocker, et. al. , I965). 
Therefore, a slightly modified version of the traditional line- 
staff concept of organization is proposed. It must be recognized, 
however, that organization per se, will not solve the student 
personnel problemj^ but effective organization can be a means 
toward the achievement of desired goals. A strong authoritarian 
line relationship should be avoided. A personnel administrator 
who looks upon his staff as ”underlings” rather than colleagues 
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will lose the i^reatest effectiveness of this staff; both to him- 
self and to the administration in (reneral. A modified line-staff 
organization places innovation and planninf? on a staff or council 
relationship, with staff members fulctionin^^ as collea^rues rather 
than subordinates,. Line relationships must not be va.<^ue in terms 
of “who is responsible for what.“ The line relationship in the 
modified plan of oriz:anization is indicative of responsibility 
rather than authority. Gibson (1964) has this to say about the 
line-staff relationship: “The whole ajalaxy of student personnel 
services is a staff function to the President and his line ore^ani- 
zation of the faculties; but management of the personnel functions 
is a line organization which can profit from unit control in the 
same way and for the reasons that prevail fo-- the institution as 
a whole, “ Horizontal expansion which always s^oes back to the key 
administrator or the program is desirable- decision-making is close 
to both the student and the top coordinator. A profusion of admin- 
istrators negates the initiative of both students and staff in 
their efforts to effect desirable policy changes. 

An alternative to the modified line-staff orsyanization is the 
council plan (Wrenn, 1951). This organizational approach, similar 
to the staff relationship, uses a type of group action- a possible 
disadvantage being the lack of identification of responsibility 
and authority. The chairman of the council of student personnel 
workers reports to the President; under this plan two advantages 
seem to evolve, namely: little opportunity is afforded for auto- 
cratic use of authority and an improvement in the communication 
function. It is recognized, however, that a centralized ""orm of 
control is no more a guarantee of autocratic authority than a 
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decentralized form of control is a ,a;uarantee of democratic proceed- 
insrs , Today, despite the possible advantacjes of the council plan, 
very few personnel pros;raras are ora;anized specifically on the 
council plan. The modified line-staff orpjanization, utilizinc: 
principles similar to the council plan, appears to be administra- 
tively more sound. Evidence of the lack of popularity of the 
strict council plan in student personnel administration is clear, 
although seldom, if ever, do pure line or pure staff structures 
exist. 

For ultimate effectiveness, the administrator of student 
personnel services will undoubtedly utilize some sort of committee 
structure. L’his committee structure may include: a student 
personnel committee, an admissions committee, a housing; committee, 
a student activities committee, etc. Committees function to 
develop effective communications, to develop broad participation 
in institutional affairs, and to utilize all available human 
resources. Since conflict is an inherent quality of any org;aniza- 
tion, committees may efi^ective constructive chansre. The committee 
structure, hopefully, will provide avenues of communication for 
the development of consensus and ??roup action. 

Orc:anizational structures tend to vary greatly f^^ one 
institution to another. Student personnel services seldom 
comprise a single unified operation. Eiather, there exists a 
number of relatively independent functions all contributing toward 
the achievement of a common goal- the educational, social, physical, 
and spiritual needs of the student. Organizational structures can 
be effective so long as the proper line-staff organization 




functions properly and coordination of services is at an optimum 
level. A functional organizational structure is depicted in 
Figure 1 on the following page. In the final analysis, the 
oro:anizational structure of student personnel programs should be 
based on the particular needs and goals of the institution. The 
major concern is to ensure that the services provided will be of 
greatest benefit to the greatest number. There appears to be no 
one best plan of administrative structure. Therefore, each junior 
college must build its program and organizational structure upon 
the needs and interests of both the institution and the student. 

In summary, it can be said that on any campus a stable and 
efficient structure for student personnel functions is imperative. 
Some centralization is necessary and some decentralization is 
equally important in order to distribute responsibility so that 
students* needs are adequately met. It naturally follows that 
there must be specific assignment of responsibilities for optimum 
implementation of the program. Formal organization defines and 
limits the responsibilities of the positions with the organization 
therby creating a structure of power and authority as well as 
communication and unity of purpose. Differing environments and 
conditions on individual campuses justify marked departures from 
any one ideal organizational plan. The most effective program 
results when attention is given to policy-making utilizing the 
efforts of students, faculty, and administration alike, and when 
provision is made for effective execution and coordination of 
student personnel services. 

Administrative Procedures 

Basic Functions. Administration has been typically defined 
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in ter’ns of three processes- supervision, leadership, and personnel 
Ti.ana;>:eTient. Supervision is concerned with the tactics of efficient 
and proper mana2;enient of personnel. The main concern is with those 
aspects of administration which are aimed primarily at maintaining 
the efforts of personnel in line with the skoals of administration, 

Many of the problems of supervision center upon internal inconsis- 
tencies within o-rsranizations. These problems arisins: from the 
supervisory function are those specifically related to subordination 
and proximity (distance or closeness) of the supervision. 

Collins (1967) sees the basic student personnel functions 

within administrative or^^anization ass 

’’Providing administrative leadership to all facets of the 
student personnel program, preparing organizational 
patterns and job descriptions, preparing budgetary 
requests, and identifying and interpreting staffing needs’* 

fhe leadership function involves broad policy formulation and 
various strategies aimed at achievement of the organization* s long- 
range goals. The importance of leadership is generally conceded. 

The fact remains, however, that the nature of leadership is condi- 
tioned by the nature of both the organization and society. The 
effective end successful leader must have courage, for when decisions 
are based exclusively on the welfare of the organization they may 
violate individual interests on the one hand and institutional 
values on the other. 

The management of personnel falls into two distinct ai^eas— 
evaluation and morale, A definite part of the organizational 
process is the assessment of workers. Lane, et. al. (1966-6?) 
state that evaluation must be given high priority by the administ- 
rator and time must be alloted to the development of a program of 



evaluation with valid and realistic criteria. The dimensions of 
morale Involve the maintenance of a sense of worth, satisfaction 
within the workins: environment, and compatibility between personal 
2;oals and ors;anizational purposes. The importance of encouraff;ins;, 
or permitting, the personnel worker to maintain considerable 
freedom ond control over the technical aspects of his job should 
not be over-looked. Morale is seen as beins: very important to 
the effectiveness of any orccanization. 

The student personnel program may be viewed as a means of 
mediatin^g between the needs or perceptions of the students and the 
pressures of the institution. It appears obvious, therefore, that 
the student personnel administrator is involved in a human relations 
task. 



Mueller (196I) sees the personnel administrator’s duties as: 
"plannins?, or^^anizins:, assembling resources, directing, and 
controlling.*' More specifically the duties appear to involve: the 
maintenance of communication, securing service from individuals, 
and the formulation of policies and purposes. Gibson (1964) is 
more complete in his explanation of the role of the administrator 
of personnel services. Areas under the supervision of the admin- 
istrator are indicated as follows: 

“...the administering of testing and counseling programs 
which determine admission to the university; supervising 
or counseling students who live in residence halls; 
maintaining academic records for all students in the 
university; administering assistance and. loan funds; 
cooperating with the medical staff on problems of health; 
providing systematic testing programs in connection with 
orientation and placement of students; organizing adequate 
guidance services; assisting students in planninc: whole- 
some cultural, recreational and social activities; help- 
ing students become effective leaders in managing their 



own organizations and activities while in the university; 
providing valuable experiences in preparation for adult 
citizenship; assisting all faculties of the university 
in programs of academic counseling and guidance; and 
assisting students in securing gainful employment both 
while in the university and, more especially, at the 
time of graduation.** (page 120) 

Categories or organizational functions of these many areas of 

student personnel services are incorporated in Figure 1- Level 4 , 

Student Personnel Specialists. 

In addition to the responsibility for the functions described, 
student personnel workers can, with effective leadership, facili- 
tate progress toward other educational goals. I’hese additional 
functions include: assistance in curriculum building, improvement 
Qf instruction, and the development of sound administrative policies. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that the student personnel 
administrator is neither counselor nor teacher, but, if he is to 
be an effective administrator he will keep in mind the basic fact 
that he works with and for people. It is imperative that the 
personnel administrator understand the |>oolings of students, faculty 
members, and fellow personnel workers. Whatever else the personnel 
program may be, it must be realistic. The administrator may find 
his basic problem being that of selecting the most urgent neeeds 
of students among many. The personnel program should be based on 
the assumption that students, as responsible individuals, can offer 
a great deal if the campus •♦climate’* is right. The major function 
of the administrator, therefore, is to create that proper '*climate** 
for both students and faculty so that continuing educational growth 
may take place. 



Coordination and Articulation . Coordination and articulation 
in student personnel programs may take many forms. It must exist 
between the services themselves, between personnel services and 
instruction, between personnel services and administrative functions, 
and between college and community services. Wrenn ( 1951 ) states 
that early attempts to satisfy the need for coordination and articu- 
lation in institutions of higher education resulted in two approaches. 
The first approach consisted merely of giving an existing adminis- 
trative officer additional duties of ♦•looking into" a situation or 
•’seeing" that something was done about a particular situation. 
Secondly, the approach was to ask a committee to study the situa- 
tion and make a report. Two primary weaknesses immediately present 
themselves. Not only is a basic philosophy of student personnel 
services missing, but one also notices the lack of involvment of 
trained student personnel workers. Meyer and Hannelly ( 1956 ) 
writing in the Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, state that "a tenable philosophy of education and, as 
a part of it, a tenable philosophy of student personnel services 
are the chief and most elementary necessities for coordination. 

There must be effective planning and coordination by the 
personnel administrator and faculty members for the purpose of 
development of meaningful and logical educational programs for 
students. This envisions effective interaction among the deans 
of student and academic affairs, department chairmen, faculty, 
and student personnel workers. Student and faculty participation 
do much to enhance coordination and articulation; as does the 
appointment of faculty members to personnel committees. Students 



too, often participate in policy-making councils. Further, a 
need is seen for appropriate administrators to share in making 
student personnel decisions, 

Arbuckle (1953), in an earlier writing, alluded to articu- 
lation with others within the campus environment. There is no 
reason, according to Arbuckle, wh^, the administrative head should 
not rely on the assistance and counsel of both student and faculty 
committees and individual students and faculty members. Further, 
there is no reason why colleagues, such as the academic dean, 
should not be consulted. The effective and knowledgeable adminis- 
trator will be equally concerned with the ideas and feelings of 
the college freshman, as well as the ideas and fellings of the 
president of the college, Personnel services are for students, 
and it is only logical that students should have a voice in the 
determination of policy and the management of these services. 

All decision-making committees should have student representation. 
If the objective is to develop a personnel program that contributes 
to the total educational experience of the students, then the 
administrator of personnel services should surely be influenced by 
the ideas -and reactions of those individuals who experience them. 
Student needs must be surveyed and appraised periodically. Much 
can be accomplished here by way of developing a mutual feeling of 
trust between students, faculty, and administration alike. 

Both Gibson (1964) and Blocker, et, al, (19^5) attest to 
the importance of merging thought and action by academic personnel 
and student personnel workers. This makes possible cooperative 
action and improved support for both facets of student needs. 

It appears clear that close liason should be maintained between 




the student personnel administrator and the academic dean. 

In summary, coordination means not only placine: an adminis- 
trator at the head of personnel services, but also refers to the 
development of appropriate relationships with other services and 
departments. (Moreover, existins; personnel services whould be 
coordinated to prevent overlap and wasted effort. Coordination 
is a series of pTocesses dealing with human relations— more 
simply, a matter of getting people to work together, in various 
ways, toward a common goal. 

Discipline . An area of particular concern to the student 
personnel administrator is the discipline of students. Discipline 
is not simply punishment. Various dictionary definitions include: 
'•systematic training'* and '*the training of the mental, moral, and 
physical powers by instruction and exercise.'* Theories of disci- 
pline and control of behavior have undergone significant changes, 
‘today * s form of campus discipline attempts to develop mental and 
moral powers through instruction, exercise, and punishment. This 
approach promises to be far more effective than the welts raised 
by earlier forms of discipline on the campus. 

Student personnel workers can no longer rely on their own 
moral standards or intuitions. The essence of more recent approaches 
to disciplinary matters is stated by Williamson (I961): 

**Discipline as organized student personnel work proceeds 
in an orderly fashion to help the individual search for 
an understanding of the causes of his misbehavior and 
for means of achieving his personality without continued 
disruptive and interfering expressions of his motivations. 

Contemporary approaches to administrative structures for 
discipline appear to fall into five basic patterns. Authority may 
be vested in (l) a single personnel administrator, (2) student 



committees, (3) faculty committees, (^) a committee composed of 
both faculty and students, and (5) ^ committee composed of student 
personnel workers and students. iMo maiter what administrative 
structure is utilized, the authority is delegated. Governing 
boards assign this authority to the President, who in turn further 
delegates the responsibility to others according to the pattern of 
administrative structure for dealing with student misbehavior. It 
must be noted that institutions of higher learning, including 
junior colleges, are increasingly moving toward student participa- 
tion in behavior matters. 

Important concepts to be reckoned with include: in loco 
parentis, fiduciary, and due process. With today’s increasing 
student unrest and participation by the courts in cases involving 
student conduct, the student personnel administrator must be cogni- 
zant of a wide range of practices, aims, and objectives for the 
disciplinary process. Included are the rights of students, 
rehabilitation, disciplinary counseling, protection of both the 
student body and the institution from dangerous, immoral behavior, 
etc. It naturally follows that attention must be continually focused 
on the positive aspects of discipline. 

In summary, campus discipline does not stop with enforcement 
and justification of rules and regulations through the subjugation 
of the offender. Rather, it aims at the maximum development of 
self-discipline so that the need for campus discipline is minimized. 
Discipline depends on the total campus climate- how do the students 
perceive the rules? Do they see the judicial system as fair and 
just? Discipline is the concern of all- student body, faculty, 
student personnel officers, and administration. Only through 






concern, cooperation, and effective communication bv all, can 
discipline be successful and constructive. 

For a more comprehensive view of the disciplinary process, 
the reader is referred to che section on discipline elsewhere in 
this volume. 

In-Service 'draining . The authors are willina; to risk the 
followin.t? su.-^o:estions becoming practice in those educational 
settinc^s where such a proc^ram, or any portion thereof, is 
applicable. The lack of published pros:rams in the area of in- 
service trainings: prompts the facetious comment. The sincere 
concern is that it will either provoke the revealment of all 
pro/^rams worthy of note, or that it might inspire innovative 
adaptation of certain parts of these suggestions in those settings 
where they seem feasible. 

It is not uncommon-^ to find an in-service program being a 
somewhat nebulous, distasteful activity occurring at a very 
inopportune time; such as when the finals of the faculty self 
tournament are scheduled, or from 3iJ0 P,M, to 500 P.M, on 
alternate Tuesdays, for **boot** faculty only. It is felt the imac:e 
needs changing:. 

Certainly if this activity is of value, provision needs to 
be made for appropriate times enabling participation by leader- 
ship and recipients to be maximized. Su-;gestions as to when 
such activity is appropriate would vary within institutions, and 
would be inappropriate here. It is not inappropriate , however, 
to recommend the possibility of using a consultant (specialized 
in the particular area of concern); that an agenda be prepared 
and distributed to all participants in sufficient time in advance 
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of the meetins;; that minutes of all activity be kept for purposes 
f| of reference, inter-institutional correspondence, and research; 

that a^^enda planning; be a total faculty involvement, that is each 
one contributes his area of concern for discussion purposes; and 
that a department be char^2:ed with the responsibility of ’•researching” 
all material relevant to the topic on the agenda for that meeting. 

It is further suggested that this department be one not directly 
concerned with the issue, hopefully, this would do two things: 
provide a different perspective, and give that department a greater 
appreciation of the variables surrounding the issue. 

It is to be emphasized that whatever effort is made to prepare 
faculty and staff to be of more effective worth, that this be a 
cooperative, integrated, college-wide undertaking. In this era, 
characterized by rapid expansion, mobility, and specialization, 
an institution will do well to cultivate ’’esprit de corps”. 

Chis has particular relevance for the junior college which amasses 
its faculty from such diverse sources as industry, universities, 
graduate schools, and high schools. 

The following recommendations are made with full appreciation, 
but little sympathetic understanding, that many institutions will 
be unable to adopt them. Seemingly, we in education find time 
to do that which we deem important. And in many instances, these 
appropriately important activities are to the advantage of the 
performer, and students can grow beards or seek psychedelic 
experience (the most recent activity in a series of attempts to 
( gain some consideration and attention from those who deal with 

matters of consequence, like publishing and chasin?? grants). 

The area which demands initial consideration is leadership. 
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The administrator who is willing to provide time, resources, 
consultants, and dynamic, vigorous promotion to in-service train- 
ing will reap the dividends. If he feels as though his presence 
and participation are of little value, in all likelihood that will 
the the nature of the in-service program. There is no substitute 
for involvement. 

Another recommendation woild be that of providing time, 
teaching aids, clerical as-^istance, or whatever is deemed appro- 
priate, in order that the staff may unreservedly involve them- 
selves, This could take the form of a week or two of v;orkshop 
prior to, or following the school session (with remuneration). 

It could involve a semester of teaching at less than full time for 
the person providing leadership throughout the year. Again, insti- 
tutions are better aware of potential arrangements suitable to 
their setting and thus would adopt a form most appropriate to them, 

While t-'^e aspect of college -wide involvement has been alluded 
to previously, it is further emphasized that whatever the program 
it should utilize and involve the entire college community. 

Better yet, wherever possible, inter-college participation should 
occur as well as intra-college involvement. Theoretically, this 
should expand the available resources and give a sense of familial 
concern and participation to the activity. 

It is also recommended that independent study and research 
be emphasized for the expressed purpose of ascertaining more 
effective methods of meeting student needs. Research by some 
investigators indicate that the impact of higher education is 
somewhat limited insofar as it relates to influencing change 
within the student. Co-curricular activities seem to be more 
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influential than academic esperience. It is suggested that 
emphasis be given to determining the best possible manner of 
influence and then utilizing those methods to the fullest. It 
is apparent that evaluation thus becomes as important as the 
in-service program itself. 

All of the above recommendations are made recognizing that 
such programs will involve time, money, and attention, all of 
which are at a premium. Paucity of funds is not a good excuse. 
Financial support, from government resources if necessary, needs 
to be supplemented by grants from foundations and -funds from 
other sources if such an activity receives the attention it merits. 
The competing non-academic demands of the junior college faculty 
member in particular are not good reasons either. Once the affect 
of good in-service programs is apparent, administrators and boards 
would make arrangements for these para-professional tasks, so 
demanding of educator’s time, being someone else’s responsibility. 

The incessant expansion of knowledge in this era where 
change is the only constant, the recognition that the learning 
process is never complete, and that it might in fact begin with the 
termination of formal coursework, plus the heterogerxSity of the 
junior college environment justifies the inclusion of in-service 
training programs in our educational programs. It may be that 
this area has been overlooked, or superficially treated, for far 
too long. 

Legal Implications 

^ The legal and governmental structure of education in this 

country has evolved from the commitment to the belief of the 
importance of the Individual. Attempts to organize education date 
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back to tne Massachusett-s Colony (Lane, et, al., 1966 - 67 )* -^t 

that time the responsibility for education rested with parents and 
the church. The voluntary nature of education, which prevailed 
in early colonial days, proved unsuccessful- so much so that a 
group of leaders in the Puritan Church sought help from the Massa- 
chusetts colonial legislature for assistance in making education 
compulsory. According to Cubberley (1919). the Massachusetts 
Law of 1642 was the first such enactment by a legislative body, 
representing the state in the English-speaking world, ordering 
that all children should be taught to read and write. It is inter- 
esting to note here that the 1642 law did not provide for the 
establishraent of schools. In l64? the famous "Old Deluder Act" 
expanded on the earlier law to include provisions for both teachers 
and schools. The pattern of early laws of the New England ooloni'es 
advanced both the concept of education as a state function and the 
pattern of district control. 

Participation in education by the federal government first 
began with the Ordinance of 1785* This Ordinance arose from a 
proposal in Congress that the new state of Ohio have reserved lots 
of ground in every township for the maintenance of public schools. 
Policy was also set by this Ordinance declaring that religion, 
morality, and knowledge iJ necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankinds schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged** (Lane, et, al,, I 966 - 67 ). Later involve- 
ment by the federal government has included the Morrill Acts 
(land grants), the Smith-Hughes Act (vocational training), the 
National Defense Education Act, and the Elementary-Secondary Act, 
Student personnel services have developed as a vital part 



of thft administration of hij^hor education; concerned mainly '^^ith. 
students- both individually and in groups. The legal basis for 
these services is in the charter or corporate or^ranization of colleges 
abd universities. To include these services in the total admini- 
strative program of hicrher education, a legal basis of necessity, 
had to be provided. This legal basis stems from legislative grants 
of power, constitutional grants of authority, policy of governing 
boards, and accepted custom recognized by the courts. 

It is readily seen that student personnel relationships 
afford a multitude of circumstances from which legal problems can 
arise. Inept administrative handling of these circumstances may 
result in serious legal problems, as well as unfavorable publicity. 
With this in mind, one sees the vital role of record keeping and 
assessment in education. The legal implications in terms of the 
responsibilities of professional persons functioning in these areas 
is evident. Strahan (1966) cites the importance of this function 
in the folloviing manner; 

**Good management of this informational system requires 
an increasingly proficient professional staff, and 
it must become aware of the legal implications which 
are involved as well as the matters of management, 
recordation, retrieval, and the things with which 
we have concerned ourselves in the past.'* (page 3) 

In the area of records, a question arises as to the owner. 

These records are required to be kept either by statute, by the 
policy of a state agency, or by a policy of a governing board. 

Once these records are entered in an official file or cumulative 
record folder they become college property and as such- state 

property. 

Legal problems may also arise in the area of discipline 



records. AdTiinistrators of stud.ent personnel services must be 
con:nize.nt of the proper lan^^uai^e to be used, Bakken (I96I) states 
that the laws of slander and libel must be taken into consideration. 
Gondii:ional privileis^e of communication results when the information 
is available only to those professionals with a special interest. 

In the personnel relations area, the student is bound to 
conditions published in an official record and disseminated to 
the student body for reading;. An example is the colle^^e catalosrue. 
Included are both the institution's right to discipline and other 
academic policies. Today's disciplinary situations must be con- 
cerned with the student's rights of "due process." Courts of law 
have recently ruled that students must be given the right of "due 

f 

process." Difficulties often arise in the process of search. 

I’he person responsible for the supervision of students should be 
the agent of search which is assumed to be exercised with reason. 

The need for providing proper professional judgment is a necessity 
in the area of the counseling function. Student personnel coun- 
selors must be prepared to make professional judgment on the 
student's ability to be responsible for his actions. Proper 
guidance must be provided and proper authorities (including parents) 
must be advised when the student's emotional state warrants such 
action. 

In summary, the basic authority for student personnel 
services in state supported institutions comes from the state 
legislatures; whereas in the private colleges and universities, 
authority is derived from charters or corporate authorizations. 
Qenerally, legislatures delegate responsibility and authority to 
governing boards of the institutions, who are in turn charged 
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with control, mana^?ement, and operational functions. According: 
to Bakken (I96I): 

**There is adequate authority, either through le^j^islation 
or court decisions, for the operation of all included 
student personnel services. .. This authority is ^rranted 
directly throua;h statutes or implied from the powers 
s^ranted to e^overnins? boards by statute.** (page 43 ) 

Those in charge of administration of personnel services in junior 

colleges would do well to carefully examine their program and 

policies so that legal difficulties might be averted. Preventive 

counsel appears to prove much more desirable than later legal 

proceedings. Strahan (I966) clearly states that **Most legal 

problems in the student personnel area can be avoided if the 

program is properly organized and the policies in regard 

activity are carefully framed.'* 



to this 
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The national profiles of Medsker on student characteris- 
tics of community college students have been giving way to much 
more local reseax h on characteristics of student bodies. The 
Carnegie Report (1965) showed that student personnel programs 
in community colleges around the country were very inadequately 
staffed and that the personnel lacked adequate training. Student 
personnel people were found to be less than adequately prepared 
to fully benefit from the variety of information that could be 
made available. The recommendations in the student personnel 
study offered various ways for staffing student personnel depart- 
ments in community colleges by considering the size of the student 
body. These staffing recommendations, while being flexible to 
school size and staffing pattern choices, fail to offer a flexible 
approach to implementing the staffing of personnel departments 
based upon known student characteristics and needs of students in 
any given institution. This is the problem that will be approached 
in the present study. More specifically, the authors will attempt 
to answer the following questions; 

(1) What are the "needs" that characterize community 
college students? 
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(2) How ml^ht these ‘’needs** be implemented into a 
student personnel program tailored to meet local 
needs? 

(3) Y/hat are the ways a student personnel department 
might obtain meaningful information on its student 
body characteristics and become cognizant of its 
needs? 



Review of Literature 

A review of the literature on community college student 
characteristics offers a potpourri of information. Reports 
have been published on community college student characteris- 
tics by individual institutions, by individuals and groups at 
conferences, symposiums, conventions, and many other groups. 

Along with the variety of approaches taken in sampling 
student characteristics, one finds a multitude of information 
being sought in forms of demographic characteristics that attempt 
to understand the students' social and cultural background, psy- 
chological characteristics, academic and non-academic potential, 
goals and aspirations. However, there is one apparent gap in 
the majority of the evidence reported, and that is, how is this 
Information used? V/hat significance does the data have upon 
existing student personnel programs? Does the information accumu- 
lated affect the future planning of student personnel programs? 

If so, how? One gets the feeling, after reviewing the literature 
on student characteristics, that the accumulation of data has 
little significance on student personnel practices and policies. 




In a letter sent to approximately 20 public community colleges 
that are considered to be progressive, innovative, and functional, 
no mention was given in response to the question of "V/hat impli- 
cations do student characteristics or needs have upon your stu- 
dent personnel offerings." 

National Studies 

On a national scale, Medsker’s study of the community college 
student has teen the most frequently referred to and most often 
quoted piece of research on community college student character- 
istics. Medsker*s work is also corroborated by the work of others. 

In a study of academic ability, (Project Talent) it was con- 
cluded that the community college aptitude distribution was much 
like that for high school students. The mean aptitude score is 
similar to that of high school students and considerably below 
the mean of four-year colleges (Cooley and Becker, 1966). 

The community college has a greater concentration of students 
in the middle ranges of ability and fewer on the extremes. Hoyt's 
statistics conflict somewhat with those from Pro ject Talent . He 
shows the community college student to be in the upper 35/i of 
high school graduates or the same as the lower 30^' of the four- 
year college students (1967)* 

The recent literature referring to the sex d istribut ion within 
the two-year institutions show that they are attracting an equal 
number of men and women (Knolls and Medsker, 1964b). Medsker's 
earlier study showed a ratio of approximately three to one males 
to females attending two-year schools, but his sample included 



several technical institutions with predominately all male 
student todies (Medsker, I960) • 

Approximately fifty per cent of the community college stu- 
dents are under twenty-two years of age (Medsker, I960)* The age 
range runs from a low of sixteen up into the seventies (Thornton, 
1964). The upper half of the range is accounted for ty the fact 
that in a community college a large number of adult students 
attend the college on a part-time basis due to the accessibility 
of the college* 

Although not borne out by empirical research, it is believed 
that the community college serves the minority groups * Medsker 
(i960) reports that recent evidence indicates that the community 
colleges attract students from less favored socio-economic group s 
tut he does not include any statistics to indicate what percentage 
of these students actually come from minority groups. 

A community college student is often a f irst-generat ion 
college student in a family . Statistics show that the fathers of 
these students have an occupational level that is not much differ- 
ent from that of high school students* In educational level, 
fifty per cent of the fathers have had at least some high school 
with thirty per cent having received some college training* The 
mothers show a somewhat higher level of education* Approximately 
twenty per cent of parents had no more than a grade school edu- 
cation. A further statistic shows that parents of women students 
had a higher educational level than male students* There is no 
difference in the educational level for transfer students than 






conmiunity college students in general (Medsker, 196.5)* 

Regarding the cultural lev el > junior college students are 
similar to other student populations. Small groups are avid 
readers and collectors of books v/hile a much larger group has 
little time or Interest in reading (Medsker, 1965)* 

The reasons community college students give for attending 
the community college are low cost, closeness to home, and 
opportunity to work while attending school. Some seventy per 
cent report that they work and as an additional factor, twenty- 
three per cent of community college students are married (Med- 
sker, I960). Only a small percentage (approximately twenty- 
seven) indicate choosing; the community because of its academic 
reputation (Baird, 1967)* 

In reference to future educational plans, most community 
college students enter with the intention of transferring to a 
four-year institution; however, few actually do (Thornton, 1964). 
Seventy-three percent have a Bachelorfe degree as a goal while 
twenty-five per cent have aspirations above the Bachelor^s degree 
(Hoyt, 1967 ). The past achievement of these students usually 
averages somewhat below their potential* 

Vocational preparation is the number one college goal of 
community college students. Only twenty-five per cent emphasize 
the development of the intellect, and some four per cent indicate 

humanistic values as their goal (Hoyt, 1967)* 

Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson (I 965 ) show how a student *s 
perceptions can be of extreme value when studying the character- 



istics of community college students; 

Pnst-Hl ph Gchool Education 

The community college student has little knov/j.edge 
of what to expect and as a result hopes for the lest in 
competition with his peers. 

Pe rsonal and Peer-G-roup I dentification 

The community college student seeks visille personal 
identification as a college student— he too wants to he 
recognized as a colle^.e student along with others in nis 
age group. He reflects this in his appearance, language, 
and daily routine. 

Assertion of Maturity and Independence 

These students have the same motivation toward inde-* 
oendence from home and parents as do their peers in four- 
year institutions. Their activities on the campus and 
during off-campus hours bear this out. 

■ They view the Junior college environment as a place 
in which they can he treated as an adult. The community 
college acts or serves as a liberating process for adult- 
hood. 

Influence of Personality on Percepts, on 

The community college years are perceived of as a time 
when far reaching decisions about occupational choice, 
marriage, and personal development must be made. 

The struggle for developing an adequate self-concept 
is going on at the same time these students are attempting 
to meet academic requirements. This makes for a complicated 
relationship between the college and its students. 



An unrealistic ident if icat Io n to prestige occupations leads 
many to choose transfer programs when, in terms of aptitude and 
achievement, they ought to be in technical or vocational programs. 
Medslcer (I960) found that only about thirty-two per cent actually 
completed the graduation, requirements of the community college. 

The community college student sees the college as a place to 
qualify himself for a vocation. His motivation is an outgrowth 

of the mass media produced by society. 

Very little change takes place in student attitudes and 
behavior. Primarily, this is because the environment for the 
community college student remains much the same as during ele- 
mentary and secondary school ;years (D’Amico and Prahl, 1959 ). 

Discussion on the "Needs" That Characterize Community 
College Students— £he St^^t 

A community college must come to realize its moral obli- 
gation for research concerning its student body. It should 
determine what happens to these students while enrolled, their 
aspirations, causes for failure, and special needs. Once these 
variables are identified, work toward meeting these needs can 
get underway. 

The community college enrollment represents a cross-section 
of the middle and lower-socio-economic group of an area population 
These students apply to a oommunity college with very little assur 
anoe or family "push" behind them. The community college student 
is often the first in a family to attempt eduoa.tion beyond the 



the high school years* However, his aspirations are such tnao 
he will enroll in a program that points to the two-year trans- 
fer and eventually the haccalaireate degree* In some colleges 
up to eighty per cent will indicate transfer programs as their 
educational objective. On the other hand, high school academic 
background is often very weak in terms of preparation for many 
of the literal arts programs. Many students also aspire to go 
into programs for which they Ijave either very little or very weak 
academic preparation. Some of these students choose programs 
that call for a great deal more innate ability and capacity for 
learning than they may have. This type of student presents a 
strong need for services that have either been non-existent in 
his past, have been very weak, or if they have been present, they 

have failed to come to grips with his needs. 

Approximately fifty per cent of community college freshmen 
coming directly from high school will have unrealistic or weak 
vocational goals in mind (Thornton, 1964). Such a high percen- 
tage points to very definite needs prior to enrollment in a 
community college. The pre-college counseling or orienLation 
program must begin to deal more effectively in helping students 
make more realistic appraisals of themselves* These programs 
should be so designed that the emphasis will be on the fifty 
per cent who have unrealistic goals. It is obvious tnat the 
other fifty per cent of enrolling freshmen will have somewhat 
clearer perceptions of their abilities, strengths and weaknesses 



and vocational choices. 



It is rare to find a community co?.lege so staffed with stu- 
dent personnel workers that counselors can enjoy a realiooic and 
workable student-counselor ratio of 300-1* 1^ is therefore 

necessary that a well thought out approach to counseling be 

< 

determined. The emphasis should he placed in the areas where the 
greatest needs appear. It is conceivable that a ratio of one 
counselor to 300 ‘’undecided" curriculum students presents a great 
deal different situation than the same ratio of one counselor to 
300 secondary and elementary education curriculum students. Coun- 
selors will have to be sensitive to students and examine the 
student’s perception from the student’s eyes. If this sensitivity 
is not developed, it is probable that any new attemrts to deal 
with these students with misguided aspirations, lack of infor- 
mation about occupations, and lack of understanding of oneself, 
will only be a perpetuation of inadequate counseling that they 
received prior to enrollment in the community college, iuedsker 
(i960) cites a "hard core" group of between twenty and thirty 
per cent of the students whose responses about counseling were 
either negative or neutral. Forty per cent of students in the 
study had very little understanding of the counseling services 
that were available and an even larger forty-eight per cent 
lacked the knowled^. e to give them an understanding of the capa- 
bilities of the counseling program. 

Improved programs of articulation with high school counse- 
lors and teachers could help the community collet e student who 
presently is not being reached. Earlier identification of this 




student could give him a chance for a much clearer perception of 
himself and the community college programs and services avail- 
able to him. 

Once an effective and comprehensive counseling service is 
established, much of the gap between the knowledge of student 
needs and the satisfactory meeting of these needs will be 
bridged. By interpreting these needs and establishing an effec- 
tive referral system to the proper services of the college, a 
stronger student personnel services program will evolve* The 
financial aids program, placement services, and student activi- 
ties will better be able to obtain the effectiveness that they 
have lacked. 

Paralleling these special problems of the community college 
students who may be misplaced, failing, or dropping out for finan- 
cial or other reasons, is his inability to briiu; himself to volun- 
tarily beek counseling. There appears to be very little, if any, 
difference between the student who continues in a program and 
those who drop out of college. Matson found no significant dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of the drop-out and the continuing 
student (Medsker, I960). The counseling program will also liave 
to develop methods to bridge these gaps of getting students to 
utilize services available as well as to discover the drop-out 
before he leaves. Aggressive methods of seeking out and finding 
these students for counseling will be of utmost importance in 
improving overall effectiveness of the personnel programs. This 
calls for creative thought and the sensitivity of the counselor 
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that was mentioned earlier* Hoyt ties in the need of combining 
•‘hard- nosed" research with this type of creative thought in order 
to better meet the problems of students <Hoyt, 1965)* 

Discussion on the "Needs" That Characterize Community 
College Students — T^ Evenlry^ Student 

The evening community college student may best represent 
the powerful changes that the American society is presently facing 
and will continue to face in the near future* The technological 
revolutions sweeping through the American social and economic 
institutions have had a strong influence on the number of adults 
attending college near their homes and Jobs* A relatively signif- 
icant percentage of from twenty-five to sixty per cent (Belleville 
Junior College) of the community college student body attends 
college during the evening hours* 

Technological changes are eliminating many Jobs and making 
others obsolete* Changes of this nature make Job training and 
re- training a must for a large number of individuals, many of 
whom will be near middle-age (Raines, 1965)* Today women are 
very definitely a large segment of our working population* Statis- 
tics show that single women work approximately forty years, married 
women without children about thirty and those with children an 
average of twenty-five years (U*S. Dept* of Labor, 1966-67)* Many 
of these women will be entering the work-world in their thirties 
and forties* With the technological changes, population growth, 
and pressure on adults for more education, the community college 
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will have a challenging and demanding obligation to provide these 
students with realistic and professional services for educational, 
vocational, and personal planning* 

Basis for a Counseling S ervice 

An adequate and professional counseling program is of utmost 
importance in meeting the needs of these evening students. Such 
a program demands energetic, intelligent, and strongly interested 
personnel. Hillway (1958) describes these counselors having a 
need to possess and display an optimistic outlook and philosophy. 
To develop an effective counseling-.- program, it would be important 
for the college to conduct and compile research on its evening 
students. It should then be better able to direct a counseling 
program to reach out to meet the most obvious and pressing needs 
of the students. 

Need for a Clear Perception of ^If 

V/orkers in the job field who are in need of new jobs or job 
retraining, as well as adults getting ready for the first time to 
enter the working world will display many doubts and anxieties 
about their abilities, interests, and chances of success. 

N eed for a C learer Perception of Opportu nities 

Adults attending evening college very often have not been 
highly motivated about education in the past* Proper encourage" 
ment at this time may be all they need to realize the opportuni- 
ties that exist for them at the community college. 
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Need for Vocational Preparation and Advancement 

Nicholson conducted a survey on more than 5 >000 adult stu- 
dents from community collegesj trade schools and day colleges. 

His findings pointed heavily to the economic-occupational reasons 
for class attendance. Some seventy-three per cent of the men 
and forty- five per cent of the women surveyed indicated finan- 
cial considerations and need for occupational training as pri- 
mary reasons for their attendance ( Henry > 1956) • 

The Need he Mo tivated 

Many adults have had unfavorable educational experiences 
during the earlier years of their lives as was previously men- 
tioned. They may not feel the pressure of society to further 
their education and training,- hut may need some outside force 
to get them off of dead-center in order to gain the motivation 
needed for success in their present endeavors. 

The N eed for Realis m Planning 

Adults are not attending college full-time or for the same 
purposes as the college-age day students. They view the future 
as part of the present and need realistic goals that do not appear 
too far-ranged. With their many outside home, community, and job 
commitments, time is of the essence to them. 

The Need for Immediat e Gratification 

The Flint study indicated that sixty-seven per cent of the 
sidult students saw significant relationships between their pre- 
sent course work at the college and their current occupations 
(Blocker). The college degree is pretty remote to a part-time 
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adult student. He must find satisfaction in his ’’present'* course 
work or in shorter range objectives. As indicated in the Flint 
studyi his education must somehow be related to and be adjusted 
to his present concerns. 

Further Perspectives on the Evening College Student 

The educational objectives of twenty-two per cent of evening 
college students is not clearly defined. Forty-three per cent of 
these students indicated dissatisfaction with their current employ- 
ment and some eighty-five per cent indicate they attend college 
to obtain a better job. The stability of the evening college 
student’s educational objectives has been questioned by those who 
"ook at the result of a survey which indicated that twenty-nine 
per cent of the group indicated a need for educational advisement 
and some forty-two per cent pointed to the need for some type of 
guidance service or clinic help (Blocker), 

Justification for developing evening student personnel ser- 
vices becomes readily apparent to anyone who comes in contact 
with these students of the community college. 
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Looking Beyond the Statistics: 

A l^pothetical Illustration 

Student characteristics have little value to a college if 
they are carefully gathered fron various sources, summarized and 
than left to gather dust. A keen observer will be able to take 
a set of characteristics and start an analysis that will go well 
beyond the basic data at hand. Chart 1 below shows the various 
reasons for choice of college by students from three different 
community college environmental settings. 



Chart 1i Reason for Choice 
of College 



College Social 

Activities 


Close 
to Home 


Finan- 

cial 


College A 
( Suburban) 


48^ 


1)8% 


n% 


College B 
( Inner-City) 


10% 


Hi 


8% ' . 


College C 
(Rural) 


18% 


88% 


21% 



From the following hypothetical illustration, note that 
College A (Suburban) shows a total of forty-eight p«»'cent of its 
students as ha.ving listed social activities as their main reason 
for choice. This percentage drops to ten per cent and eighteen 
per cent for the inner-city and rural colleges respectively. 

Such a statistic might be interpreted for College A as repre- 




senting a substantial need to develop a more comprehensive 
student activities program than Colleges E and C* The needs of 
these students to participate in meaningful leadership activities, 
clubs, and other campus activities should be further ejcplored 
before the student activities program is developed by the college 
personnel. 

College B ( Inner-City) shov?s that financial reasons far 
exceed the other categories of choice for its students in their 
reasons for attendance. Such a statistic surely has strong 
implications for financial aid programs. It is very possible 
that not very many of the fifty-nine per cent could attend any 
college without some form of financial assistance. A financial 
aid program in College B will surely have to be more richly 
developed and active than in either colleges A or C if it is to 
help low income students attend college and to keep them working 
toward their educational objectives once they enroll. 

College C had fifty-five per cent of its students indicate 
a closeness to home as the leading factor in their choice. This 
may have implications for developing a wide knowledge of vocational 
opportunities in the surrounding area as well as giving an indi- 
cation that many of these rural students will be working on family 
farms or in local industry. An activities program may nave little 
meaning to these students while a placement service and the estab- 
lishment of co-operative programs with industry or the agricultural 
community may be of high importance to the needs of such students. 

Chart 2 shows an analysis of three major categories of pro-. 
;gram choices for the students from the three colleges (hypothetical 



in this illustration). Special notice should be made of the large 
percentages of undecided students in colleges o and C. The 
rationale for a counseling program might well be supported by 
the following facts: 

(1) Undecided students are most apt to drop out due to 
lack of motivation; 

(2) Many of the general studies and liberal arts students 
should be placed in the undecided category. 

Chart 2: Choice of 

Programs of Study 



College Pre- Tech., Bus. Undecided 

Professional Terminal General 

Studies 



College A 
( Suburban) 


60% 


25% 


15f« 




College B 
( Inner-City) 


k2% 


13% 






College C 
(Rural) 


1)1% 


21% 


36^ 





By providing counselor-counselee ratios of 1 to 150-260, 
these counselors will be able to give many more hours of personal 
attention to these students. The success of the low counseling 
ratios should and must be supported with research projects if the 
administration is going to lend its support to financing the 
additional personnel that will be needed. 

The evening student enrollment in a community college has 
been all but overlooked in the providing of student personnel 
services. Chart 3 shows the three community college evening 
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division enrollment percentages in relation to the total college 
enrollment. It is very possible that a lack of financial resour- 
ces eliminates large numbers of adults in the inner-city area 

Chart 3 • 

Evening Students 
(Percentage of the total 
college enrollment) 



College A 


40 JS 


( Suburban) 


» 


College B 
( InnerrCity) 


31^ 


College C 
(Rural) 


55 % 



who may aspire to some sort of program at the community college* 

The theory that because a person is working he doesn't need assis- 
tance is antiquated (Thompson, 196?) • It is becoming a real task 
for many to attend college with the increases in tuition and books. 
Such a need, while not readily apparent from simple statistics, 
might well be met by having an adequate financial aids program 
in terms of small scholarship or short-term and long-term loans 
for evening students. Kellogg Community College awarded three 
thirty-three dollar scholarships and over $280.00 broken up into 
short-term loans of from $15*00 -$50.00 during the first semester 
that a financial aids program was available for evening students. 

With the advent of the computer, the possibilities of explor- 
ing student populatibns are Unlimited. In an attempt to provide 
some guidelines for investigating. student populations through the 
use of the computer, the following innovative techniques are pre- 



s ent ed . 




Innovations For Studying Students 



A Computer Simulation Vehicle for Educationa l Systems 

Cogwell describes the characteristics and construction of a 
computer simulation model for simulating behavior of students and 
staff. The model provides a design, based upon systems analysis 
and computer simulation techniques, which would integrate more 
fully the various factors (school, faculty, students, instructional 
plans) that are included in the educational process. 

A description of the model and plans for simulation of 
selected schools is also provided. 

The Development of a Student Accounting System 

Anderson in a study designed to develop, demonstrate, and 
evaluate the feasibility of using the computer to perform statis- 
tical studies on student populations, used previously collected 
information plus additional information collected from the stu- 
dents via an "lEI/*" answer sheet. A central bank was established 
for the accumulation and storage of student information. It 
included: 

1. The students* academic records prior to enrollment; 

2. Results of tests; and 

3. Selected demographic information. 

The results showed that a satisfactory system for statistical 
studies could be developed, but the expense involved in gathering 
and processing student information required careful decisions 
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regarding v/hat and how frequently student info rraat ion would te 
sought. 

The Comput er in Educational Research and Its Imp 11 cat ions for 
the Counselor 

Havens emphasizes the need for local research on student 
populations, and recommends the use of the electronic computer. 

He suggests a procedure called the "search technique," a process 
whereby a number of variables like intelligence, socio-economic 
status, values, and opinions are fed into the computer and tested 
to determine the relationships wnich exist. The results should 
enable the counselor to more effectively understand and plan with 
various individuals by providing a sounder empirical base from 
which to work. 

Institutional Studies of Junior Colle;ge Students 

Thompson suggests that while currently reported research of 
the "institutional type" is useful; with a little more attention, 
planning, and sophistication, researchers could broaden their 
scope and increase their return. 

Three worthwhile suggestions are offered: 

1. Normative Studies — defining groups in the same way at 
more than one institution enables the schools involved to make 
comparative analyses. For little additional cost, several junior 
colleges could agree on a common coding system and procedures for 
data collection in their respective institutions. After comparative 
studies are accumulated 'for a number of junior colleges, the studies 



could be assembled to offer valid normative data. 

2« A common procedure employed in attempting to evaluate 
the significance or impact of experiences offered students while 
in school, is the follow-up study. The method of collecting 
data is generally a mailed quest ionnairej the self-selection 
aspect of this voluntary approach can severely distort the 
results. More reliable information may be attained if a truly 
random-sample of 100 students is selected and pursued until a 
95 per cent return is achieved, than would be the case if 2,000 
questionnaires were mailed and the results were derived from the 
sel'f- selected sample. 

3. In order to determine the effect a particular program 
had upon the student, the following technique for collecting 

data could be adopted! 

For purposes of illustration assume we are 

asking 10 mult ip le- choice questions about the value 

of a summer orientation program. 

a) Assign each question a number. 

5) Print the questions on ” IBM'’ cards set-up for mark- 
serAsing. 

C) If Nsl,000, produce 100, cards for each question. 

D) Punch the question number and a random number into 
each card. 

E) Sort the 1,000 cards for numerical sequence on the 
random number field. The questions are in random 
order, and it makes no difference which student gets 



which card. 



P) Require ench student to answer one question as 
part of the registration procedure* 

G) Process responses on a card punch machine* 

H) Sort the cards on the question number field so that 
all cards containing the same question are i n t he 
same group* 

I) Tally the responses to each question on a card 
sorter equipped with a counting device* 

Variations of tnis method are possible: expandin^x the 

number of questions asked, requesting demographic information, 
etc* Research can be performed on specific variables or combi- 
nations of variables* Because of the method used in randomizing 
relatively few students can be used in the sample and inferences 
can be made regarding the population* Statistical assumptions 
have also been met which allow tests of significance between 



group means* 
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Admissions 



THe emphasis society places on the value of a college education is 
a factor in the decision making process of the high school senior. He 
must deci.de what vocati-onal chorees are appropriate for him and where he 



can get the trai.ning necessary to prepare him for this occupation. 

A major dilemma follows the previous two decisions. The student 
must be able to meet the admissions criteria set up by the school from 
which he plans to obtain his formal training. By admission to a school, 
the writers mean the acceptance of a candidate for enrollment (AACRAO, 
1962). The diversity of admissions policies is very much in evidence 
when you compare the "open-door” policy of the community junior college 
with the highly selective standards of the prestige schools. 

If we look at the two types of admissions, "open-door” and selective, 
we find some facets that are not seen at first glance? The admissions 
procedures most often involve looking at the student's high school rank, 
the four year high school average, and the results on the college admiss- 
ions tests. 

The first question might be, why the diversity? For many schools 
the size of the facilities is the dominant factor in limiting enrollment; 
for other schools, the restrictive curriculum and fierce competition 
maintain a stable enrollment; the philosophy of Lut; i-ciigion, 



all girl, finishing school, etc.) helps dictate a certain selectivity in 
the admission procedure; or as in the case of the community college, the 
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philosophy of the community dictates the admissions policy. 

A second question might be, is one admissions policy better than 
another? Each school decides what its philosophy is and then attempts 
to enroll students who fit into this philosophy. The selective admiss- 
ions policy is used to enroll only students who will have an excellent 
chance to succeed. In theory, this would assume that if only good 
students enroll, a higher percentage should graduate then would be ex- 
pecte'd with non-selective admissions policies. It is economically in- 
efficient to enroll students who will not succeed. 

Hills (1967) suggests that this may not be the case because grading 
standards of a faculty may float with the admissions tide. There is a 
tendency for the faculty to give certain proportions of high and low 
grades, regardless of how capable the students are, or how well they 
perform. 

Another problem in introducing selective admissions into a private 
or public institution is to decide who to admit, who to reject, and who 
to hold in abeyance until all applications have been received. To solve 
this problem the school must set the level of academic promise in line 
with the philosophy of the school so anyone who meets or exceeds this 
level can be accepted. Some educators feel that by selecting on aca- 
demic promise you are not solving the problem* Wescoe (1963) states, 
"academic selection processes automatically discriminate against the 
child whose parents are not fond of reading, against the child from a 
large family, against the child from a small hfgh school, against the 
fovTTio'ntq an^ child bom. in an underpriveleged minority." 

Gough (1965) questions the use of the high school rank and college 
entrance test batteries as criteria for selectivity. He says "Aptitude 
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testing overemphasizes convergent thinking, unrealistically limited 
psychological traits, and problem solving at the expense of problem 
defining,*’ Present admissions standards underemphasize nonintellectual 
determinants of achievement such as styles of perception or preference 
for complexity. They overemphasize one path to achievement, creativity, 
and independence, i.e. high grades and high test scores. Hills (1967) 
summarizes selective admissions when he says, "there is nothing unfair 
about a college being selective in its admission of students. However, 
the selection should be chosen for academic and educational reasons 
rather than economic or personal reasons." 

The junior college or community college is typically an open-door 
college. According to Fields, (1962) "this policy is based on the educa- 
tional philosophy that the community college should develop a program to 
meet the needs of youth and adults of the community, rather than on the 
less flexible attitude that higher education is a defined product or 
commodity which only a restricted proportion of individuals can profit 
from or assimilate." 

Everyone is entitled to fail if he wishes to attempt to perform at 
a level incongruent with his measured abilities. Wescoe (1963) discusses 
the intangibles that so often make success out of sure failure. "We 
have no tests to measure determination, motivation and desire. In 
getting a college education these things are all important. The best 
predictor of success in college is the first year in college." 

Since educational measuring sticks are not perfect predictors of 

whether or not students will succeed in college, the open door policy 

allows the student to try to compete for a college education even though 
the predictors of college success do not portend a very good chance for 
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success. In the majority of schools that advocate this policy, the 
student is allowed to attend but may be restricted as to vhat course 
or courses he may be allowed to enroll. Medsker (1960) states, "most 
local public two-year junior or community colleges generally admit any 
high school graduate, and even that requirement is often waived for 
students over eighteen. But, although practically all students may be 
admitted to the college, not all are admitted to certain courses or even 
to certain curricula unless they meet prescribed requirements." 

A school which has the open-door policy, has a student body which 
is characterized primarily by the range and variety of its abilities, 
interests and goals. Administratively this causes several problems. 
Remediation in the areas of English and mathematics is a need that must 
be dealt with by the community college. A decision must be made as to 
whether or not courses in these areas should be made available. If 
they are offered, then some criteria must be selected to determine who 
should be allowed or required to enroll. Another problem creeps in 
when you have to determine the length of time you can allow a junior 
college student to enroll in the course. 

Lombardi (1964) cites these problems and one which is probably more 
important when he poses this question, **How can the administrator per- 
suade his faculty to accept responsibility for the meeting of needs 
of the low ability students? They fear that poor students will lower 
the academic standards." Teachers of academic areas feel that the 
transfer function is the most important, and the teachers of the applied 
areas are of the opinion that the terminal function should take prece- 
dence. If the philosophy of the open-door college is to be upheld, the 
faculty must have an attitude that is conducive to making the college 
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an on“*goi.ng insti.tu,ti.Oi.L. Th.6 class&s ars going to bs hstBrogansous in 
nature. The faculty must also realize the value and necessity of courses 
which are needed for a particular program but probably taught in an area 
unfamiliar to the individual instructor. 

The effects of the open-door policy summarizes the philosophy of 
the junior or community college: (1) it makes necessary a comprehen- 

sive instructional program; (2) it causes the school to have a wide 
range of abilities among its students; (3) it increases the need for 
guidance services. 

Articulat ion 

For the purpose of this paper, articulation is defined as the extent 
to which the many elements of the educational program aj'e interrelated 
and interdependent (AACRAO, 1962). Articulation is extremely important 
when new colleges open, when schools change admissions policies, when new 
programs are added or dropped, and whenever a change in the status quo 
takes place. From the previous statement we can infer that articulation 
is an on-going phase of the college program. 

A basic concern of the student personnel worker with regard to 
pre— college counseling or articulation is the quality of information 
provided prospective students, parents, and high school counselors. 
According to Si^ha^ffer and Martinson (1966) colleges and universities 
need a positive, helpful relationship with high school principals and 
student counselors, to assist not only in interpreting college to young 
students, but also in supplying the institution information about their 
students. 

Misrepresentation frequently occurs in college publications when 
social activities are glorified, or services are described which only 
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exist in the minds of the college administrators. The objectives are 
generally couched in such language that it is doubtful whether they mean 
( much to prospective students. Dyer (1965) says that even the word 

•admission’ has different connotations to different people. Colleges must 
therefore make their descriptive material meaningful and comprehensive. 

To summarize this area, Dillenbeck (1963) says, ’’There is an urgent 
need for more adequate and more readily available information about edu- 
cational opportunities. College Information today is scattered through- 
out a bewildering mass of catalogues, directories, viewbooks, leaflets 
and how-to-do- it manuals. Much of the factual material is liberally 
mixed with opinion, exhortation and fiction, and often is written by a 
journalist with an eye to the marketplace.” Students only have a freedom 
of choice to the extent that they have adequate information about the 
alternatives available to them. 

The role of the college in pre-college articulation should be re- 
viewed by every school to determine the effectiveness of its program. 

The old idea that we only talk to students who are currently finish- 
ing their high school education is out of step with todays thinking. 

Walton (1965) states, ’’there is no such thing today as the point of 
transition between high school and college. School and college tran- 
sition is better described as a ’line’, and each student is at his own 
place on the continuum.” 

Using this idea as a base, it annaars that pnnn i ot'q <aboni«^ bo 

^ 

discussing college with students beginning at the junior high school 
level. A close working relationship between the college admissions 
officer and the school counselor is imperative. The counselor knows 

( 

the student, and the admissions officer knows the college; therefore. 
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intercommunications is needed for the benefit of the student. 

Raines, (1965) in the Carnegie Report, gives a rationale for the 
pre-college information function when he says: 

As much as possible must be done prior to actual enroll- 
ment to enable the prospective student to become familiar 
with the facilities, the student personnel services, and 
the curricular offerings of the institution. Pre-college 
informational services should be designed to encourage the 
prospective student to consider post high school education, 
to become familiar with the opportunities of the specific 
college, to help him understand the requirements for admis- 
sion and entrance to the college and its particular programs, 
and to enable him to reach decisions and to develop proper 
attitudes about college attendance. 

The information made available to the student is often voluminous 
and varied. Tlie first bit of information about a college that a student 
comes in contact with is usually a glossy brochure filled with pictures 
of the physical facilities and the social activities. This brochure 
is designed to attract attention to the school through non-academic 
channels. 

A college catalogue is normally the next piece of literature looked 
at by he student. College catalogues are at the very least confusing 
and, more often than not, misleading. It appears that there are many 
courses listed in the catalogue which are never taught. Thus, a program 
of interest to a particular individual may not be available because the 
courses necessary to complete the program are not offered due to a lack 
of facilities, staff, or student interest. Another problem with college 
catalogues is the assumption that they are written very clearly, while 
in fact they use language that is not understood by the average high 
school student. For example, the catalogue will talk of grade point 
averages, credits, seminars, etc., when these terms are often meaning- 
less to the readers. Care also should be made when indicating the 
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requirements for a particular degree or terminal program so the reader 
can judge whether he really has the opportunity to take an elective 

or whether the elective must in fact be a prerequisite for a 
future course. 

The first contact students have with admissions officers is either 
at an individual conference during their senior year or group meetings 
often called College Days/Nights. Banks (1964) raises the issue as to 
•whether these meetings have a real value. Administrators like them be- 
cause this meeting can handle the college people with only one interrup- 
tion of their school schedule. However, inviting schools for which the 
students have indicated very little interest and requiring students who 
do not plan on attending college to participate, is evidence of waste 
of time and effort. He continues, "These days/nights force the college 
representative to sell his institution and as such cast an unfavorable 
light upon the dignity of the teaching profession. This program is 
snti- climactic if a good guidance program exists." 

Although these programs are open to question as to their value, 
they do allow a college representative an opportunity to answer specific 
questions about his institution. At this type of meeting, it is very 
important that the following information is forthcoming: (1) the 

admissions procedure to follow for admittance to the institution; 

(2) the college entrance tests that are necessary, if this is appro- 
priate; (3) specific admission requirements to courses or programs if 
this is applicable; (4) the cost of attending college and the finan- 
cial aid available; (5) an honest appraisal of the courses and the 
^ types of programs available, and whether or not they are terminal and/or 

— lead to a degree; (6) the type and variety of non-academic activities 
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available on campus; and (7) a personal invitation to the student to 
visit the campus and see the school in operation. 

Another in^ortant aspect of the admissions process is a visit to 
the campus which should include an organijied tour of the physical facil- 
ities emphasizing those areas of high student interest. Prospective 
students should be encouraged to talk to students who are attending the 
college in an attempt to learn their opinion of the school. If at all 
possible, the visit should be made while classes are in session to give 
a more accurate picture of the institution. This phase of high school 
articulation should be under the supervision of the person in charge of 
new student orientation. 

While the student is on the campus, he should sit down with a member 
of the admissions staff in order that any particular questions he may 
have regarding his specific may be answered. If a school has the res- 
earch data available, the student should be informed of the chances for 
success in his chosen field. 

The student at this juncture should be in a position to determine 
whether this particular college is the one he wishes to attend. The 
reward in high school articulation is to have a student who has comple- 
ted a program state that the school was not misrepresented by any 
member of the staff. 

Survey of College Catalogues 

Selection of students to attend an institution is of concern to 

each individual community college. It has been stated (Shaffer and 

Martinson, 1966) that the college administrator must convey to the 

student an understanding of the selection procedures and the admissions 
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r&cjulrsm&n'ts of his particular institution* The most connnonly used 
technique for achieving this is the publication of a statement of the 
requirements and procedures as a part of the general catalogue of the 
cOTimunity college. It is through this published statement that an a 
attempt is made to inform students, parents, counselors, and other in- 
terested citizens. 

i.he fact that such a statement is widely circulated and used by 
a large segment of the population would indicate a need for thorough- 
ness and at the same time simplicity. Previous investigators (Mueller, 
1961, Shaffer and Martinson, 1966) have indicated three general sources 
of information used in selecting students for admission: (1) high 

school record including rank, (2) results of tests required by the 
college or taken voluntarily to strengthen the application, and (3) 
personal data taken from the application, recommendations, references, 
and in some cases by an interview. The authors made an examination of 
75 community college catalogues with the purpose of determining procedures 
and requirements stated by a sample of community colleges. The sample 

represented 16 states and included 54 public and 21 private community 
colleges. 

Table 1 summarizes the major parts of the statements of the 
procedures and requirements for admission. Within certain areas of 
the table, additional explanation will be needed to further clarify 
the data. 

Unconditional admission was a phrase used by 42 of the public 
institutions and 18 of the private institutions. It required high 

school graduation. It indicated acceptance of the student who met the 
prescribed secondary school preparation for admission to the college. 



It did not insure the student would be able to pursue the curriculum 
of his choice. It would still be necessary for the student to meet 
the specific curriculum requirements. 



Table 1 

Summary of Admissions Statements taken from 
Catalogs of 75 Selected Community Colleges 





Public 


Private 


Unconditional Acceptance 

High School Graduation 


42 


18 


Required Preadmissions Test 


46 


15 


GED Accepted 


27 


4 


Special Students Accepted 


32 


3 


Health B'orm Required 


30 


10 


Deposit Required 


20 


11 


Recommendation Required 


16 


13 



The satisfactory completion of the General Educational Develop- 
ment Test was acceptable and so stated by 31 colleges. This is not to 
imply that others would not accept it, but they did not specifically 
indicate this. Further provision was made for non-high school graduates 
with the category of special student. To be classified as a special 
student, the applicant had to be 21 years of age. As is shown in Table 1, 
32 community colleges make a statement concerning the special student. 

It would be of interest to know how many of the colleges whose cata- 
logues were reviewed an'^ no mention of the special student was made, 
nevertheless make provision for them on an individual basis. 

The use of standardized tests by most junior colleges with enter- 
ing freshmen was reported by Medsker (1960). A total of 61 out of 75 
required test results be reported to the college as part of the appli- 
cation. The most commonly mentioned tests were the American College 
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Tests and the College Entrance Examination Boards. 

Deposits were required by 31 community colleges. This was a non- 
j refundable sum not applied to fees or tuition. It covered a range from 

$5.00 to $30.00 with the majority requiring $10.00. 

The general impression of the authors was that the admissions 
statements were not readable for the ind5,vidual not familiar with the 
college. The statements appeared most useful to college personnel. 

They would best serve a public which was already knowledgeable about 
the requirements. The statements did not adequately detail the require- 
ments and follow this with an outline of the application procedures. 

The steps to be followed were not in general stated in such a way as to 
answer the questions of the prospective student without considerable 
interpretation by the student. 

Records 

The pormanent record is an essential and important aspect of the 
student personnel services in any institution of higher education. It 
is an inclusive summary of the student’s over-all academic achievement 
and is usually maintained in the office of the registrar or some other 
comparable official. According to Thornton (1966) ’’the keeping of 
accurate records is one of the primary responsibilities of the student 
personnel service. Every student expects his college to maintain a 
complete and up-to-date record of his scholarly achievement and to be 
able to provide intelligible copies on short notice at his request.” 
Academic records are usually produced by some mechanical process 
or automated machine. Increasingly, these permanent records are being 

j j 

so designed so that by some type of photo process the reproductions can 
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be used as official transcripts of the student’s academic record. If 
this photo reproduction procedure is to be followed, then the permanent 
record forms should be planned so as to include any information generally 
desired by those vAio would request the transcripts. Although this type 
of transcript reproduction has been more common to the larger institutions, 
it is now being utilized more frequently in the smaller colleges as well 
as the junior college setting. 

According to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers (1965), the transcript in contrast to the pemanent 
record card, ”is a copy of the complete, unabridged educational record 
of an officially enrolled student issued for the purpose of communicat- 
ing information about the student to another institution, to an agency, 
or to an individual.” This transcript, if it is official, should carry 
the signature of the proper certifying officer and should also bear the 
seal of the institution. The data included on an official transcript 
would, of necessity, follow the format of the permanent record card 
quite closely. 

In most cases, it is the registrar who is responsible for the main- 
tenance and reproduction of these records. Whatever method is used, the 
record form itself should be arranged so as to expedite recording, check- 
ing, advising, and transcript reproduction. 

Generally speaking, there is little agreement to what should be 
included in a student’s record card. An outline of the significant 
items which might be incorporated into an adequate permanent record 
card is presented in a handbook published by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (1965). A modification 
of this outline prepared by the authors is as follows: 
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I. IDENTIFICATION OF THE INSTITUTION 

1. Name 

2. Address 

II. IDENTIFICATION OF THE STUDENT 

3. Full name and. sex 

4. Date and place of birth 

5. Home or current address 

III. BASIS OF ADMISSION 

6a. By secondary school graduation 

(a) Name and location of school 

(b) Date of graduation 
6b. Other 

(a) Individual approval 

(b) Examination 

(c) Other 

7. Transfer from other college or university 

(a) Name and location 

(b) Designation of transfer credit 

IV. THE RECORD OF WORK TAKEN 

8. Curriculum or major subject 

9. Dates of attendance 

10. Department, catalogue number, and description title 
of each course 

11. Amount of credit granted for each course 

12. Grade for each course 

13. Current grade point average and cumulative grade point 
average 

V. TEBMINATION STATUS AND VERIFICATION OF THE RECORD 

14. Statement of graduation 

15. Status at time of last attendance 

(a) Good standing 

(b) Probation 

(c) Suspension 

(d) Dismissal 

16. Signature of proper official 

17. College seal 

VI. INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES, PERTINENT REGULATIONS AND DEFINITION 
OF TERMS 

18. Length o' term 

19. Definition of credit unit 

20. Adequate column headings 

21. Clear designation of types of credit 

22. Explanation of the grading system 
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23. Quality 

24. Minimum and maximum size of transcript 
Registration 

Registration is defined as the preparation of materials and facil- 
ities; the enrollment of students in classes, which for the student in- 
volves the selection of classes, having them officially accepted, and 
payment of fees; and the preparation of class rolls and related student 
records, for the orderly beginning of instruction (AACRAO, 1962). It 
is through this process of registration that records of students aca- 
demic progress and status are initiated and then cumulatively maintained. 
According to Fordyce, Shepard, and Collins, (1965) specific duties are 
the responsibility of the registrar and his staff: (a) designing 

registration forms and data processing procedures, (b) processing class 
changes and withdrawls, (c) processing instructor’s grades, (d) provid- 
ing transcripts of students’ records to senior colleges and other advanced 
institutions to which the students seek admission. The uniqueness of the 
methods used by each university makes it impractical to detail a single 
method in this presentation. 

Utilization of Data 

Several questions can be raised relative to the basis for, and the 
utilization of, the data that are collected on the junior college 
student. First, what data should be collected on these students? 

According to Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson, (1966) ’’information 
concerning the student’s aptitude, achievement, health, and personal 
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background will be collected as a matter of routine. 
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that more information is needed, it can be added as it becomes avail- 
able during the student’s enrollment at the institution. In summary, 
then, the junior college should keep accurate, functional records of 
pertinent information gained through the admissions process, and if so 
desired, any information that becomes available after the admissions 
process has been ccxapleted. 



Secondly, to whom should these permanent records be made available? 
In answering this question, administrators and instructors who have 
dealings with any particular student should have free access to his 
records, with the exception of confidential information taken from the 
student. These records, then, should exist to serve the student, the 
faculty, and the administration, and they should be located in a central 
location easily accessible to those who would use them. Adequate con- 
trol should be initiated by the institution to insure that the confi- 
dentiality will be maintained. Medsker, (1960) in a study of seventy- 
five two-year colleges located in fifteen states, came to the conclu- 
sion that ”a good system of academic records is maintained in all 
colleges." In this same study, it was found that in most cases the 
records were kept in some centralized location, and that they were 
quite easily accessible to staff members who wanted to use them for 
counseling purposes. 

In a statement of policy regarding confidentiality of student 
records, the American Council on Education (1967) states that, "the 
maintenance of student records of all kinds, but especially those bearing 
on matters of belief and affiliation, inevitably creates a highly 
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personal and confidential relationship. Thus, the above mentioned 
organization offered four recommendations to all institutions of higher 
education. A brief resume of these recommendations is as follows: 

1. Each college and university should clearly formulate and 
implement policies to protect the confidential nature of 
student records. 

2. When demands are made to disclose confidential informa- 
tion regarding students’ beliefs or associations, the 
institution involved should not produce said information 
without consultation with attorneys. 

3. Institutional policy should not inordinately hinder the 
advancement of research and scholarship, but in this same 
vein, consent should be obtained from the student whose 
records are in question. 

4. Institutions of higher education should not maintain 
membership lists of student organizations, especially 
those which are political in nature. 

This concept of students rights and confidentiality of student 
records is also stressed in a statement proposed by a drafting committee 
representing the following six organizations: the American Association 

of University Professors, the Association of American Colleges, the 
United States National Student Association, the National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators and the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors. This statement, entitled, ’’Proposed Joint 
StateiTient of Rights and Freedoms of Students”, included a section empha- 
sizing the importance of the confidentiality of student records. A 
summary of this statement is as follows: (1967) 

1. To minimize the risk of improper disclosure, academic and 
disciplinary records should be separate, and the conditions 
of access to each should be set forth in an explicit policy 
statement. 

2. Transcripts of academic records should contain only infor- 
mation about academic status. 
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3. Information from disciplinary or counseling files should 
not be available to unauthorized persons on campus, or to 
any persLT off campus without the express consent of the 
student Involved except under legal compulsion or in the 
case where the safety of persons or property is concerned. 

4. No records should be kept which reflect the political activ- 
ities or beliefs of students. 

5. Provisions should be made for periodic routine destruction 
of non-current disciplinary records. 

6. Administrative staff and faculty members should respect 
confidential information about students that they acquire 
in the course of their work. 

In still another article, Blackwell, (1965) comments on the legal 
hazards of transmitting a student’s records to his high school. He 
feels that high school counselors request college records of former 
students in order to evaluate the performance of these students at 
different colleges. No court decisions in this area are known; con- 
sequently, the immunity of college officials to charges of libel in 
the case of forwarding ’’privileged communication” has never been es- 
tablished. Blackwell also implies that if the issue were brought before 
the courts, the probable ruling would be that college officials are 
protected in performing what they consider a useful function, even with- 
out the student’s consent. 

A third question relative to the record keeping service of a 
college centers on the preservation of records. How much information 
should be kept on a student after he has left an institution, and then, 
how long should this information be maintained? In the larger insti- 
tutions, microfilm might well be the answer to the problem, but for the 
smaller institution, such as many junior colleges, the size of the 
operation may not justify the expense of microfilming. If the latter 
is true, a good case might be made for retaining little more than grades. 
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test scores, and the reason for withdrawal (if the student did not 
graduate). The question regarding how much information should be re- 
tained on each student will probably be best answered by regular re- 
views of the retained material to see how much of it has been put to 
use. How long these records should be maintained should be left to 
the discretion of the institution. According to Fordyce, (1965) 

’’There should be constant review of student records to insure that they 
are indeed effective and functional. Records do not exist for their 
own sake; they exist only for the purpose of assisting the college to 
help the student meet the aims and objectives of his collegiate program." 
These records, then, should be comprehensive, pertinent, accurate, 
and should have the widest possible des semination. 

A fourth, and final question, centers around the use of the data 
in a student’s folder. Thornton (1966) feels that ’’the personnel 
office, ideally, should make student folders conveniently available to 
any instructor who asks for them.’’ He goes on to state that ’’such a 
wealth of information about students should encourage its use in insti- 
tutional research.’^ It should become apparent, then, that facts about 
students should not be utilized just for counseling and faculty pru- 
poses, but these facts should also be used by personnel workers, 
curriculum committees, and the administration of the college who might 
need information about the characteristics of their student body. Again, 
according to Thornton, (1966) "no college should ignore this source of 
insight for curriculum development and for program evaluation." 

Conclusions 

A survey by the authors of ^5 applications for admission used by 
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community colleges in 16 states showed a lack of uniformity or consis- 
tence in formation requested. The survey found the range in length of 
application form was from one to twelve pages with the average being 
five pages. It was also found that nineteen out of the forty-five 
application blanks requested a matriculation fee ranging from $2.00 to 
$100.00 with an average of $10,00. Entrance examinations were requested 
by fifteen out of forty-five. Student personnel forms were required by 
three of the forty-five applications. It is recommended, then, by the 
writers that the length of the application form should be a maximum of 
two pages, preferably front and back of one sheet, and that it should 
contain information which can be utilized in the permanent record as 
presented on page 13. 

Publications of the college should be attractive with an emphasis 
on the presentation of an accurate, factual picture. The importance 
of the academic area should take precedence over the non-academic, 
social aspects of the publications. 

The policy statement of the ccmimunity college should be explicitly 
stated with regard to conditions of access and confidentiality of 
student records. In^lementation of this policy should be of prime 
concern to the director of admissions and records. 
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Introduction 

The public community junior college is characterized 
by a heterogeneous student body pursuing broadly diversified 
curricula in preparing for various occupational and educa- 
tional goals. This fact alone should provide the rationale 
for a well-planned, continuous orientation program which has 
as its primary function that of increasing the student's 
receptivity to the educational experiences the community 
junior college has to offer. By "well-planned" we mean that 
those who are primarily responsible for the program have a 
commitment to these ideas: (1) the involvement of students, 

faculty and administration in planning and implementing the 
program; (2) knowledge of student characteristics and needs; 
and (3) periodic restating o.: the aims of the program and 
re-evaluation of the methods used in meeting these aims. By 
"continuous" we mean that orientation is a process that begin 
in high school and continues through transfer to the four- 
year institution or to employment . 

While orientation programs are receiving more attention 
from national organizations and individual institutions 
regarding their present status and future direction, three 



observations are worthy of note. First, the preponderance of 
studies and coimnentaries on orientation programs center around 
four-year colleges and universities. Second, these studies 
are difficult to assimilate because they are characterized by 
differences in objectives, differences in techniques or in the 
administration of the program, and differences in method of 
evaluation. Third, research relating to orientation programs 
at the community junior college level is characterized by 
paucity. Moreover, some writers feel that there is little 
justification for the existence of orientation programs, at 
least as they are presently defined (Caple, 1964; Grier, 1966). 

Purposes of Paper 

This paper will attempt to provide the reader with a 
general over-view of the literature as it relates specifically 
to the goals, philosophy, and purposes of orientation programs. 
Since there are almost as many varieties of orientation pro- 
grams as there are institutions of higher education, no attempt 
will be made to reproduce descriptions of these programs. 
Moreover, "if one merely lists current practices, he does not 
come to grips with the basic issue of whether or not they are 
effective" (Brown, 1961) . Each community junior college 
would have to develop its o'^ program or orientation in light 
of its institutional goals. 

A second, objective of this paper is to present an analy- 
sis of orientation procedures currently in operation in 
selected community junior colleges across the country. This 



should provide the reader with general knowledge of what other 
institutions are doing in this area as well as shed some light 
on the direction that orientation programs are taking. 

The third purpose of this presentation is to assimilate 
the findings from the literature and the results of the 
authors' survey of orientation practices into a realistic 
approach to the orientation of students to the community junior 
college. While no attempt will be made to present the sine 
qua non in orientation programs, there are some ideals toward 
which we are working. These ideals will represent a model or 
set of constructs from which any community junior college can 
draw in setting up its own program of orientation. Muller 
(1961) captures the difficulty of this task by stating, "It is 
easier to plan and carry out a campus orientation program than 
to describe the complex of underlying theories." In other 
words, many orientation programs are planned and implemented 
with little consideration given to the rationale or need for 
the particular activity or event. 

Review of the Literature from 1960 to Present 

Four-Year Colleges and Universities 

In a recent book, Shaffer and Martinson (1966) state that 
"The major purpose of orientation to higher education is to 
communicate to the new student that college is a self-directed, 
intellectually oriented experience. Purposes next in importance 
include informing the student and his parents about the college, 
counseling them, (and) completing various mechanical processes 
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needed to enroll the student in his classes . . . Mueller 

(1961) reinforces this position by maintaining that "the 
objectives of orientation week are the objectives of the whole 
personnel program in miniature." The freshmen should be per- 
suaded. to assume responsibilities rapidly and the institution 
should, find out as much as possible about the student while the 
student is informing himself about the institution. 

Research presents a wide diffusion of ideas on goals and 
purposes. Fitzgerald (1963) discusses two philosophical 
approaches to orientation. "The microcosmic approach orients 
or directs the student to his immediate relationship to the 
institution. . . .emphasis is placed upon placement testing, 
preregistration advising, introductory convocations .... 

The macrocosmic approach is designed to place the student in 
position within the institution in terms of the functions and 
goals of higher education. Emphasis is placed upon intellectual 
challenge and development, philosophical treatment of the 
student role and relationship with the institution . . . ." 
Elements of both must be accomplished in the orientation 
program. 

This philosophical approach is supported by Patty (1966) 
who maintains that the terms "macroscosmic" and Microcosmic" 
are more adequate for describing the purposes of freshman 
orientation. 

McCann (1967) emphasizes the "importance of exposing new 
students to the demands, standards, opportunities, and expec- 
tations of life on campus. Those in charge must keep in mind 
the current nature and characteristics of today's undergraduate 




in planning orientation programs. Students are "becoming 
more concerned about academic obligations, national and 
international issues, student rights and responsibilities, 
curricular offerings and evaluation . . . 

A similar theme is expressed by Fahrback (1960) who sug- 
gests that "each institution periodically re-evaluate its 
current orientation program to be certain that it is geared 
to and synchronized with the new population enrolling each 
year. " 

Freedman (1960) reinforces this same idea by stating 
that "the goals of American culture and of the typical 
American student body are quite divergent from the goals of 
our colleges and universities. . . .freshman orientation pro- 
cedures should be concerned with helping entering students 
realize and appreciate the larger goals of a college 
education. 

The academic-intellectual approach to orientation was 
expressed by Li (1962) , Black (1964) and Schleman (1962) . 
Their ideas were similar to those of Brown's (1961) report of 
a conference on orientation to college learning. He stated 
that "the main purpose of the freshman year in any college 
should be to win the freshmen to the intellectual life.... 

We must tell the freshmen the truth about college, let him in 
on the knowledge we have about what things are really like. 
Abov^ all he must be confronted with the idea that is he 
supposed to change, indeed with the idea that tliis should be 
his main purpose in college. He is not in college to go on 



being the same person he has been in the past .... Thus, the 
whole orientation program is exceedingly important because it 
sets the tone, establishes a level of expectancy, and lets 
the freshman know at once what it means to be a student at 
this institution." 

Several studies concerning the evaluation of orientation 
programs have been conducted. In her comprehensive survey of 
colleges and universities, Kronovet (1966) found that the 
goals of orientation programs included "introduction to 
college life, facilities, and facts; remedial work; or dis- 
cussion courses." Her study indicated the need for more 
well-defined goals of orientation programs. 

Commenting on Kronovet ' s study, Pappas (1967) states that 
"the number of orientation programs continues to increase, 
despite the fact that little agreement can be found in the 
literature or among college personnel workers as to which 
approach seems to be most beneficial to entering freshmen." 

Pappas' observation is further explained by an examination 
of a study by Miller and Ivey (1967) . It appears that student 
attitudes toward the purpose of orientation programs can be 
changed if suitable programs are presented. The authors 
found that as a result of new experimental programs in orien- 
tation over a three-year period, the students shifted their 
attitudes from "social purpose" to "academic purpose" as the 
main focus . 

Tautfest (1961) evaluated the most interesting and least 
interesting aspects of orientation programs at Purdue 



University. A sample of 100 prospective freshmen were given 
questionnaires to complete as a preorientation measure of 
interest in the topics of an orientation program. Of the 76 
questionnaires that were returned, topics were ranked in the 
following order of interest: (1) academic responsibilities 

and study habits, (2) academic program planning, (3) famil- 
iarization with the campus, (4) handling finances in college, 
(5) extracurricular activities, (6) social adjustment, (7) 
special remedial services, (8) living away from home, (9) the 
purpose and value of education, and (10) community facilities. 

According to a survey by Forrest (1966) , the goals of 
summer orientation programs at 53 institutions in the mid-v/est 
were were to simplify fall registration and orientation and 
to reduce the confusion among new students. Approximately 
two-thirds of these institutions had initiated the summer 
program within the last six years which may indicate a trend 
that other colleges and universities will follow. 

In determining who should carry out the orientation 
program, Myers (1964) places the greatest responsibility with 
the teachers. "The teacher should help orient his group to 
the challengej college will bring to freshmen and prepare 
them for the specific experiences of registration, location 
of facilities, student responsibilities in the college 
community, academic expectations, administrative policies and 
special campus services. Student leaders should be assigned 
to each group to explain student activities . . . ." 

Grier (1966) supports Myers' statements and warns us 
that orientation programs "will collapse unless unnecessary 



and outmoded practices are eliminated .... Today academic 
and intellectual development are stressed, yet orientation 
programs still emphasize activities rather than the academic, 
mechanical, and intellectual programs of the college .... 
Orientation to learning can best be accomplished by the faculty 
with small groups." 

The use of the faculty and small groups in orientation is 
also reported by Zwicky (1965) . The success of an orientation 
program with an intellectual emphasis was "attributed to 
several causes: instruction of the faculty members involved; 

the training of eager students working as counselors; the brief 
time span of the program; the changing character of the student 
body today; and the choice of readings assigned." The students 
participating reported positive reactions to this approach and 
expecially favored the small group discussions led by faculty 
members . 

Another study emphasizing the use of small groups was 
conducted by Reiter (1964) . The Orientation Attitude scale 
was administered to a group of students in an attempt to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a six month college orientation 
program in modifying certain attitudes related to college life 
after a period of three years of college attendance. Reiter 
concluded that "certain attitudes of college students may change 
as a result of three years of college attendance, and. at least 
partially as a result of an orientation program which employed 
small discussion groups." 

Smith (1963) reports the use of voluntary small group 
sessions in the orientation program. In evaluating the 



effectiveness of this approach, he found that those fresh- 
men who met throughout the first semester had only an 8% with- 
drawal rate at the end of that period while the control group 
had a 24% drop-out rate. 

In summarizing the review of the literature over the past 
seven years regarding the philosophy and. goals of orientation 
programs, three basic trends are evident. (1) There has been 
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^ i^^ emphasis toward more academic— intelloctual goals 

instead of toward making the students "feel at home." (2) The 
use of small groups is becoming an integral part of the 
orientation program. (3) Short-term summer orientation pro- 
grams are being used to simplify fall registration and reduce 
the confusion among new students. The direction that 

orientation programs will take in the future is difficult to 
predict at this time. 

Community Junior Colleges 

Orientation is discussed by Blocker (1965) in terms of 

students needs which are divided into three categories . 
First, "students entering college for the first time need to 
assess their particular pattern of aptitudes and aspirations 
and to learn how these can be best employed to promote success 
in the institutional context of the two-year college. Secondly, 
the student must become acquainted with the facilities and 
resources of the college .... Lastly, the orientation pro- 
gram provides an opportunity for students to become acquainted 
with the activities ..." 



sponsored by the college. 



In his book, Medsker (1960) reports the use of special 
courses as part of the continuing program of orientation. In 
a study conducted by the author, approximately one-third of 
the colleges conducted orientation courses for less than one 
semester while another third ran them for a full semester with 
credit given. The content of these courses in group counseling 
includes study habits, occupations, educational requirements 
for vocational preparation, and meaning of test scores. 
Apparently the remaining third colleges did not continue 
orientation on a group basis by the use of a special course. 

As part of their orientation program, Phoenix (Junior) 
College counseling staff conducted a pilot program of working 
with prospective freshmen during the summer of 1965. Students 
participating in the program were not exclusively junior- 
college-bound. The purpose of the program was to "provide 
comprehensive counseling prior to matriculation and to offer 
students more time to think about vocational goals and the 
educational means of attaining their objectives" (Garneshi, 
1967) . 

Included in the orientation program at Gibbs Junior 
College is an individual interview held with each student by 
the counselor. The purpose of this interview is to give the 
student a better knowledge of occupational opportunities, 
academic progress, and personal-social adjustment. The 
students evaluated these interviews by completing a question- 
naire. Results were favorable, indicating that the interview 
provided an opportunity for learning and self-evaluation 
(Hayes, 1965) . 



The Niagara County Community College attempted to evaluate 
its orientation program by conducting a study of 200 entering 
freshmen. Half of the group participated in a one semester 
orientation program while the other half received no orienta- 
tion. No significant differences were found between the two 
groups on mean grade point averages at the end of the first and 
second semesters. No differences were found in attrition rate 
for either semester, m addition, no significant differences 
between the two groups were found in value orientation as 
measured by the Study of Values Scale at the end of one semester 

In regard to the above mentioned study, two considerations 
are proposed by the researchers. (1) An orientation program 
such as the one used in the study does not work with a hetero- 
geneous community college group. (2) No significant behavior 
changes were found either because of the design of the program 
or because the changes were too slight and diffuse to be 
measured by the criteria of college success (Rothman, 1967) . 

In referring to articulation between the junior college 
and the four-year institution as part of the continuous 
orientation program, Knoell and Medsker (1960) have this to 
report: "In many four-year institutions transfer students are 

being overlooked in planning orientation programs, in offering 
counseling services to new students. . . .in giving appro- 
priate academic advice at the time of their first registration 
. . . Too often the transfer students are grouped ignomin- 
lously with the new freshmen in orientation programs where they 
feel awkward and welcome." 



In summarizing the recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Junior and Senior Colleges, Nelson (1966) stresses the role 
of the senior colleges in the orientation of transfer students. 
Two important ways in which the senior colleges can minimize 
articulation difficulties are to assign advisers to transfer 
students early and to develop orientation- induction programs 
reflecting the interests and problems of entering junior 
college transfers. 

The review of the literature at the junior college level 
indicates sim.ilar trends in the goals and philosophy of 
orientation program that were shown at the senior college level. 
Two variations in these trends in the junior college include 
an emphasis on an orientation course and on vocational 
preparation. 

Survey of Present Orientation Practices in 
Selected Public Two-Year Colleges 

In order to investigate the extent to which these trends 
have been incorporated into the orientation programs at the 
junior college level, a survey was conducted. How committed 
are the junior colleges to the idea that orientation is a 
continuous process? Are there any features of orientation 
programs unique to the junior colleges? The following 
represents an attempt to answer these and other questions. 

A questionnaire designed by the authors was sent to the 
Dean of Student Personnel Services at 55 public two-year 
colleges. These colleges were selected on the basis of enroll- 
ment, growth of the two-year college movement in a particular 



state, geographical spread, and national attention for their 
orientation program. Forty-four questionnaires were completed, 
representing an 80% return. A list of all colleges to whom 
the questionnaire was sent is included in the Appendix B. A 
copy of the questionnaire is included in Appendix A. 

The questionnaire was designed to investigate the extent 
to which elements of orientation programs, as previously 
discussed in the introduction to the paper, existed. Specifi- 
cally, these elements include: (1) articulation with high 

schools; (2) orientation on the two-year campus; and (3) 
articulation between two-year and four-year institutions. In 
completing the questionnaire respondents answered specific 
questions and were given the opportunity to make additional 
comments . 

In analyzing the results of the questionnaire, it became 
evident that certain responses were influenced by the size of 
the institution. Therefore, this enrollment criterion was 
divided into three categories: small colleges (under 2,000), 

V 

medium colleges (2,000-5,000), and large colleges (over 5,000). 

Response items in part one of the questionnaire were 
concerned with the prospective junior college student. 
Respondents were asked to indicate their method of articulating 
with the high schools. 



TABLE 1 
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Method of Articulating With High Schools Used by 
Selected Public Junior Colleges 





Junior Colleges by Enrollment 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


Line of 


(Under 2,000) 


(2-5,000) 


(Over 5,000) 


Communicat ion 


N=16 


N=14 


N=14 


Junior College Counselor 


13 


12 


11 


& High School Counselor 


81% 


86% 


79% 


Junior College Counselor 


15 


11 


11 


& High School Student 


94% 


79% 


79% 


Visit of High School 


13 


11 


13 


Counselor to Junior 


81% 


79% 


93% 


College 









Results of the survey showed, that junior colleges have estab- 
lished several lines of communication with the high schools as 
indicated by the overlap in responses. Relationships estab- 
lished include: (1) junior college counselor to high school 

counselor, (2) junior college counselor to high school student, 
and (3) visitation of the high school counselor to the junior 
college. A unique method of articulation indicated by one 
respondent included the use of an of f-caii.ipus conference for 
junior college staff and high school counselors. 

In the second part of the questionnaire, six response 
items were directed at specific orientation procedures on the 
junior college campus. The first item concerned the composi- 
tion of the orientation program committee. 
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TABLE 2 

Composition of Orientation Planning Committee at 
( Selected Public Junior Colleges 





Junior Col! 


leges by Enrollment 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


Members 


(Under 2,000) 


(2-5,000) 


(Over 5,000) 




N=16 


N=14 


N:=14 


Administrators & Faculty 


1 


0 


4 




6% 


0 


29% 


Administrators, Faculty, 


10 


8 


4 


& Students 


63% 


57% 


29% 


Student Personnel Staff 


5 


6 


6 




31% 


43% 


43% 



A planning committee composed of administrators, faculty, and. 
students is predominate at the small and medium sized junior 
colleges. Additional comments from three colleges indicated 
that the committee was comprised of student personnel staff 
members and students. 

TABLE 3 

Student Involvement in Implementing the Orientation 
Program at Selected Public Junior Colleges 





Junior Colleges by Enrollment 




Small 


Medium 


Large 




(Under 2,000) 


(2-5,000) 


(Over 5,000) 




N=16 


N=14 


N=14 


Yes 


15 


14 


12 




94% 


100% 


86% 


No 


1 


0 


2 




6% 


0 


14% 



ERIC 



This table shows that there was extensive student involve- 



ment in the implementation of the orientation program. 

As noted by this study many of the colleges continue to 
schedule orientation-registration procedures as a fall event. 

TABLE 4 

Implementation of Orientation Programs at Selected 

Public Junior Colleges 



Junior Colleges by Enrollment 



Implementation of 
Program 


Small 

(Under 2,000) 
N=16 


Medium 

(2-5,000) 

N=14 


Large 

(Over 5,000) 
N=14 


Summer Orientation- 


2 


7 


5 


Registration 


13% 


50% 


36% 


Fall Orientation- 


13 


12 


12 


Registration 


81% 


86% 


86% 


Small Group Sessions 


3 


2 


3 




19% 


14% 


21% 


Large Assembly 


4 


3 


4 




25% 


21% 


29% 


Combination of Small 


11 


11 


/ 


and Large Group Sessions 


69% 


79% 


50% 


Attendance Required: 








Yes 


10 


11 


7 




63% 


79% 


50% 


No 


1 


3 


4 




6% 


21% 


29% 



Many of the small and medium sized colleges utilized a 
combination of small and large group sessions in carrying out 
the program. The majority of these same colleges required 
attendance at the orientation sessions. 

A specific orientation course was offered by half of the 

large colleges, but few of the small and medium sized colleges 
reported this. 



TABLE 5 



Characteristics of the Orientation Course 
at Selected Public Junior Colleges 





Junior Colleges by Enrollment 


Characteristics 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


(Under 2,000) 


(2-5,000) 


(Over 5,000) 




N=16 


N=14 


N=14 


Specific Course Offered: 








Yes 


4 


5 


7 




25% 


36% 


50% 


No 


9 


5 


5 




56% 


36% 


36% 


Credit 


4 


6 


9 




25% 


43% 


64% 


Non- Credit 


2 1 


1 


1 




XO/O 


7% 


7% 


1 Semester 


2 


2 


4 




13% 


14% 


29% 


2 Semesters 
Group Leader: 


0 


0, 


0 


Faculty 


5 


3 


2 




31% 


21% 


14% 


Counselor 


5 


3 


7 




31% 


21% 


50% 



Among the colleges offering a course there was little con- 
sensus concerning credit given, length of the course, or 
responsibility for leadership. Additional comments noted the 
use of a half semester course and students delegated as group 
leaders . 

Respondents were asked to rank the purposes of the 
orientation program according to importance. 



TABLE 6 

Purposes of Orientation Program Ranked According 
to Importance at Selected Public Junior 

Colleges 



Junior Colleges by Enrollment 



Rank Order of 
Importance 


Small 

(Under 2,000) 
N=16 


Medium 

(2-5,000) 

N=14 


Large 

(Over 5,000) 
N=14 




Coded 


Coded 


Coded. 




Statements 


Statements 


Statements 




ABC 


ABC 


ABC 


1st 


4 0 10 


4 18 


3 0 8 




25% 63% 


29% 7% 57% 


21% 57% 


2nd 


6 6 2 


6 14 


5 4 3 




38% 38% 13% 


43% 7% 29% 


36% 29% 21% 


3rd 


3 8 3 


1 11 0 


5 6 3 




19% 50% 19% 


7% 79% 


36% 43% 21% 



Code Statement of Purpose 



A Acquaintance with the campus, faculty, and 

administration 

^■"■"“■To acquaint students with organizations and 
activities 

C To acquaint student with philosophy and 

objectives 






Regardless of size of the institution/ there was common agree- 
ment in ranking the purposes of orientation programs as 
follows: (1) to acquaint students with the philosophy and 

objectives of the college, (2) to acquaint students with the 
campus, faculty, and administration, (3) to acquaint students 
with organizations and activities. 

Results of Table 7 indicated that the questionnaire 
method of evaluation was used by many colleges. Additional 
comments noted the use of an orientation committee, informal 
conferences with participating students and faculty, and 
evaluation session by leaders. 



TABLE 7 

Evaluation of the Orientation Program at Selected 

Public Junior Colleges 





Junior Colleges by Enrollment 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


Method 


(Under 2,000) 


(2-5,000) 


(Over 5,000) 




N=16 


N=14 


N=14 


Questionnaire to 


8 


5 


7 


participating new 


50% 


36% 


50% 


students 








Questionnaire to facultv 


3 


5 


n 

i 


and students who planned 


19% 


36% 


50% 


and implemented the 








program 








No evaluation conducted 


5 


4 


0 




31% 


29% 





o 
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In the third part of the questionnaire, response items 
concern articulation between the junior college and the 4-year 
institution. Table 8 indicates variation in the extent to 

which 4-year colleges send representatives to the junior 
college campus. 



TABLE 8 



Visitation to the Selected. Junior Colleges by 
Representatives from the Colleges to 
Which the Majority of Students 
Transfer 





Junior Colleges by Enrollment 


% of 4-Year 
Colleges , 
Sending a 
Representative 


Small 

(Under 2,000) 
N=16 


Medium 

(2-5,000) 

N=14 


Large 

(over 5,000) 
N=14 


Under 25% 


2 


0 


1 


25% to 49% 


0 


0 


2 


50% to 74% 


3 


3 


4 


75% to 99% 


5 


6 


1 


100% 


4 


4 


5 



0 . 0.0 1 , xcjojjuuac xLt;m rnaicauea tnat a large 
number of the respondents considered transition of the junior 
college student to the 4-year institution as an integral part 
of orientation. The staff member who had the responsibility 
of working with the potential transfer students varied among 
the colleges. The specific staff member and the number of 



medium and small sized colleges making this designation were 
as follows; counselors (7), dean of students (5), academic 
dean (2) , faculty advisers (3) . Twelve large colleges reported 
that counselors were assigned to work with transfer students. 

Two-Year College Orientation Program - A Suggested Model 
The student personnel staff is responsible for planning, 
coordinating, implementing, and evaluating the orientation 
program. This position of leadership cannot be delegated. 

Every resource on the campus must be utilized in accomplishing 
the goals of orientation. In this instance, the goals include 
a continuous, well-planned program of orientation aimed at 
increasing the student's receptivity to the educational and 
co-educational experiences of the community junior college. 

I. High School-Junior College Articulation 

Broadly speaking, orientation begins in junior high 
school when the student is deciding in which direction to 
gear his high school education. This model will, however, 
concentrate on high school articulation only. 

In order to make the transition from high school to 
lunior college as valuable as possible, both institutions 
must provide the student with a variety of experiences. 

High on the list of priorities is that of interpreting the 
meaning of a junior college education. Students should 
know something about these institutions before applying 
for admission. This can be accomplished by; 

1. Inviting the high school counselors to visit the 



junior college and participate in brief v?orkshops. 

High school counselors can serve as a good source of 

( 

information for the junior college. 

2. Encouraging high school counselors to prepare the 
students for visits by junior college counselors. 

At this level the high school counselor could: 

a. distribute printed material on junior colleges 

b. show films such as "The Community College"* or 
"Who Should Go To College, "* and conduct follow- 
up discussions. 

c. engage in individual counseling with prospective 
applicants to the junior college 

3. Inviting junior college counselors to the high school 
to participate in College Days, College Night or 
special junior college programs depending on number 
of students that normally would attend the junior 
college. Each should compliment the work of the 
other — not supplement it . 

4. Inviting high school students to visit the junior 
college as individuals or in groups. Special open- 
house at junior college could be planned. Parents 
would be encouraged to participate so that 
philosophy and goals of the junior college can be 
clarified. 

II. On-Campus Orientation Program 

j j At this level, the student personnel staff is primarily 

concerned with introducing the student to the college, and 

* Guidance Associates, Pleasantville, New Sfork 
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the college to the student. To effectively accomplish 

this we need, to consider some "types" of students who 

are enrolling in the community college. 

1. The student who has a clear idea of the program he 
would like to follow, and has the ability to be 
successful in it. 

2. The capable but unmotivated student, who does not 
know what he is looking for. 

3. The low ability student who cannot fi.nd a job, and 
enrolls to be with his friends. 

4. The underachiever with unrealistic goals, who may 
1 

also be a "late bloomer." 

Campus Resources 

After identifying these "types" of students, the second 

consideration is that of coordinating the campus resources. 

This can be accomplished by the following: 

1. In-service training of faculty and administration 

a. to inform them of the "types" of students enrolling 
and expectations for the way the program can meet 
the needs of these students 

b. to clarify their role in the program 

c. to estimate the amount of time these individuals would 
have to allot for the program 

2. In-service training of sophomore advisers 

a.- selecting a group of capable sophomores who would 

work on a voluntary basis, or perhaps receive remunera- 
tion. Selection would not be based on intellectual 



friendliness and interest in aiding new students. 

b. providing an overview of the on-campus program to 
this group 

c. providing small group discussions v;ith these sophomores 
to enhance their skills in communication 

d. assigning specific responsibilities such as: serving 

as group leaders, answering questions, guiding tours, 
and directing traffic 

e. utilizing these, students in the evaluation of the 
program 

Implementation of On-Campus Orientation 

Three-Phase Program 

1. An individual summer appointment. 

a. The student has the satisfaction of meeting with a 
counselor to review his educational plans. 

b. His initial program can be planned, and his registra- 
tion is finalized. 

c. The counselor takes this opportunity to suggest the 
voluntary orientation course to the student. 

d. The student personnel staff begins to formulate 
impressions of the freshmen class. 

e. An individual appointment may not be possible for late 
applicants. A series of small group meetings for 
students of similar interest would be held for 
scheduling purposes. 
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2. Freshmen fall assembly 

a. The purpose and time allocated for the assembly would 
vary according to the college. 

b. All new students should receive an announcement of 
the assembly. 

c. The schedule of events could include: 

1. a coffee hour 

2. a round of "open offices" 

3. open house at the library, labs, and gym 

4. a luncheon 

5. a formal presentation period 

6. a preview of the voluntary orientation 

d. The activities incorporated in this phase of the pro- 
gram should be delegated to sophomore advisers under 
the leadership of a student personnel staff member. 

3. Voluntary orientation course 

a. Counselors who are skilled in group techniques would 
meet with a group of students once a week. 

b. Other faculty members could participate as resource 
agents . 

c. Representatives from the community could serve as 
resource agents, also. 

d. Counselors should make use of learning theory prin- 
ciples which state that students can absorb only so 
much at one time and that they must be able to relate 
what is done in class to their own experiences. 

e. Topics to be discussed should originate from the 



group. 
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f. If structur© is to b© giv©!!, soiti© sugg©st©d. ar©as of 
©xploration could includ©: 

1. vi©wing th© coll©g© ©xp©ri©nc© as on© of self- 
dir©ction 

2. asp©cts of d©v©loping m©aningful r©lationships, 
and obj©ctiv©ly ©valuating on©s©lf 

3. consid.©ration of probl©ms in th© world of work 
that may b© of conc©rn to th© t©rminal stud©nt 

4. attitud©s and int©r©sts which promot© int©l- 
l©ctual growth 

III. Articulation with th© 4-Y©ar Institution 

In facilitating transfer to the four-year institution 
the following is suggested: 

1. Current information should be available on admis- 
sions procedures and upper division standing; 
requirements for graduation; academic majors avail- 
able at the senior institution; information about 
costs and opportunities for financial aids, 
scholarships, loans, and especially part-time 
employment; housing; counseling and guidance; 
student activities and other student personnel 
services . 

2. Representatives from 4-year colleges should be 
scheduled for on-campus visits with students and 
faculty, and student personnel staff. 

3. Students should be encouraged to make an appoint- 
ment to visit the campus and meet with an admissions 
officer . 
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4. Junior college student personnel staff must feed- 
back pertinent information to the 4-year institution 
regarding what they have learned from their students 
after transfer. 



Evaluation 

In order to learn how effective the orientation program 

is, formal and/or informal evaluations must be made. 

Evaluative procedures could be established on several levels. 

1. High school articulation 

a. Through workshops, seminars or informal discussions, 
high school and junior college counselors should 
evaluate the effectiveness of the orientation 
program. 

b. Questions relating to high school- junior college 
articulation should be included in evaluation 
techniques used at junior college level. 

2 . On-campus program 

a. The program can be studied by means of a question- 
naire and/or interviews with new students. 

b. Talking with the new freshmen in natural areas, such 
as the snack bar, may give insights into the value 
of the orientation program. 

c. Experimental research designs should be considered. 

By using control groups the effectiveness of the 
voluntary orientation course can be tested. Students 
could be exposed to different "types" of orientation 
programs in order to determine which was most 



effective . 



d. 



An evaluation discussion should be scheduled with 



the sophomore advisers. 

e. Members of the faculty and administration may be 

asked for their comments pertaining to the program. 

3. Articulation with the 4-year institution 

a. Periodic visitation of the student personnel staff 
to the 4-year institution to talk with transfer 
students can be a useful method of evaluation. 
Perhaps some objective criterj.a could be used to 
learn strengths and weaknesses of the transition 
program. 

b. Formal follow-up studies of junior college transfer 
students to determine their academic, social, 
financial, and emotional adjustment to the 4-year 
institution. 



Conclusion 

Orientation to the college setting is no longer a whirl- 
wind of get acquainted activities and campus tours climaxed 
by a welcome-to-our-one-big-happy- family speech from the 
president. For several years students and interested pro- 
fessionals in the field have been asking us to dispose of 
these tedious rituals connected with orientation programs. In 
this regard the community junior college is in an excellent 
position to innovate since it is not as yet steeped in 
tradition. 

Community junior colleges must exert caution, however, 
in planning their orientation programs lest they duplicate 



instead of innovate. Greenshields (1959) maintains that 
"no single program is best for all junior colleges .... 
Any junior collage with a copy of a program that has worked 
in another junior college may soon discover that much re- 
vision is necessary." The problem becomes more involved 
when we read that "junior colleges try to mimic the tradi- 
tional college patterns with persistence but with little 
success" (Collins, 1966) . 

In attempting to follow the current trends in orienta- 
tion, the junior college is faced with other perplexing 
problems for which there is little empirical data. If the 
students are to take an intellectual approach to their 
education and not a social one, and if the institution 
represents a self-directed intellectual experience, how does 
the junior college make its orientation program appeal to a 
freshman class that resembles a cross-section of the total 
population? Part of the answer lies in the urgent need for 
a profile of student characteristics. In other words, what 
programs work best with which students? 

We cannot wait for all of the scientific evidence to 
come in, however. The junior college is unique because of 
its open-door policy. In carrying out its philosophy of the 
worth of the individual, junior colleges must realize that 
more than good classroom instruction is needed. The student 
must be provided with continuous guidance and direction. 
Student personnel workers and teaching faculty must join 
their efforts if a "climate of learning" is to be produced. 



Nothing can be gained from arguing whether or not credit 
should be given for an orientation course or if it is to be 
mandatory or an elective. Nothing can be gained by boasting 
that orientation is everybody's job and yet the job of no one 
if leadership is lacking. Nor is any orientation program 
going to be built overnight. The model presented in this 
paper is an attempt at a beginning. 

Basically then, what have we said? We have said that 
orientation is a continuous process. It begins the first 
moment the student selects his high school courses which will 
in turn, influence his later educational goals. It is not 
something done students or for students, but rather with 
students and students. It is the vehicle by which the 
student transports himself from one environment to another, 
from one set of experiences to another, from one goal to 
another, from one peer culture to another. In essence, 
orientation is "the art or science of finding oneself, of 
getting one's bearings, of learning one's relationship to the 
society in which he lives and works" (Black, 1964) . The 
community junior college cannot afford to minimize its effort 
in this regard. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

I. Thinking that orientation begins with prospective 
students, does your articulation with high schools 
include: 

Junior College Counselor-High School Counselor 

Articulation 

^Junior College Counselor-High School Student 

Articulation 

Invitation of High School Counselors to visit 

Junior College 

Other, Please specify 



II. Orientation on Junior College Campus 

1. How is orientation program planned? 

Administration/Faculty Committee? Admin- 

istration/Faculty/Student Committee; Student 

Personnel Staff Only 

2. Are students involved in implementation of program? 

Yes No 



3. Which of the following aspects of orientation 
programs apply to your campus*. 

^Summer Orientation & Registration 

^Fall Orientation & Registration 

^Small Groups Large Assembly Combination 

of both 

Attendance required? ^Yes ^No 

4. Do you offer a specific course as part of the 
orientation program? 

^Yes No ^Credit Non-Credit 

1 Semester 2 Semesters 

Size of Groups Group Leader: ^Faculty 

^Counselor 

Other ■ 



5. Rank importance of purposes of orientation program: 

(1st, 2nd, etc.) 

Acquaintance with the campus, faculty and 

administration 

^To acquaint students with various organizations 

and activities 

^To acquaint student with philosophy and objectives 

of the institution 
Other 





I^/J? 



6. By what means do you evaluate your orientation 
program? 

Questionnaire to participating new students 

^Questionnaire to faculty and students planning 

and implementing program 
N one 

Other 



III. Articulation between junior college and 4-year institu- 
tions 

1. Does your orientation program include consideration 
of the needs of the transfer student to the 4-year 
institution? 

Yes No 



Which staff member has this responsibility? 

2. Of the colleges to which the majority of your 

students transfer, what ratio send a representative 
to meet with your students? 

(EX. 3 out of 5, etc.) 

IV. Please add any additional comments below or on the back 
of page. 
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Cooperating Two-Year Institutions 



Institution 



Location 



Arizona 

Phoenix College 
California 

American River College 
Bakersfield College 
* Diablo Valley College 
El Camino College 
Foothill College 
Orange Coast College 
San Joaquin Delta Junior College 

District 

San Jose City College 



Phoenix 



Sacramento 

Bakersfield 

Pleasant Hill 

Torrance 

Los Altos Hills 

Costa Mesa 

Stockton 
San Jose 



Florida 

Brevard Junior College 
Daytona Beach Junior College 
Manatee Junior College 
Miami-Dade Junior College 
St . Petersburg Junior College 
Santa Fe Junior College 



Cocoa 

Daytona Beach 

Brandenton 

Miami 

St. Petersburg 
Gainesville 



Georgia 

** Middle Georgia College 



Cochran 



Illinois 

Bloom Community College 
Joilet Junior College 



Chicago Heights 
Joilet 



Kansas 

Dodge City Community Junior College Dodge City 

Hutchinson Community Junior College Hutchinson 



Kentucky 

Ashland Community College 



Ashland. 



Maryland 

Allegany Community College 
Baltimore Junior College 
Harford Junior College 
Montgomery Junior College 
Prince George S Community College 



Cumberland 
Baltimore 
Bel Air 
Rockville 
Suitland 



Massachusetts 

** Berkshire Community College 



Pittsfield 



Continued 



Institution Location 

Michigan 



** Delta College 

Flint Community Junior College 
Henry Ford Community College 
* Macomb County Community College 
Monroe County Community College 
Oakland Community College 


University Center 

Flint 

Dearborn 

Warren 

Monroe 

Bloomfield Hills 


Minnesota 

Rochester State Junior College 


Rochester 


Mississippi 

** Hinds Junior College 
Itawamba Junior College 
* Jackson County Junior College 


Raymond 

Fulton 

Gautier 


Missouri 

Forrest Park Community College 
Meramec Community College 
Jefferson College 


St. Louis 

Kirkwood 

Hillsboro 


Nebraska 

** McCook Junior College 


McCook 


New Jersey 

Atlantic Community College 


Atlantic City 


New York 

Bronx Community College 
Corning Community College 
Dutchess Community College 
Orange County Community College 
* Mohawk Valley Community College 


New York 

Corning 

Poughkeepsie 

Middletown 

Utica 


North Carolina 

Lenoir County Community College 
Sandhills Community College 


Kinston 

Southern Pines 


Ohio 

Cuyahoga Community College 
Oregon 


Cleveland 



** Central Oregon Community College Bend 

Southwestern Oregon Coimnunity College Coos Bay 

Pennsylvania 



Harrisburg Area Community College 



Harrisburg 



Continued 



a. 



Institution 



Location 




Texas 

Kilgore College 
** Tyler Junior College 



Kilgore 

Tyler 






* Responses not received by March 20 , 1968 
** No response 
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REM2DIAL SSRVICS3 IM THE COMmiTY COLLEGE 
Georgia Adams, Norma Kruger, Warfeie Young 
University of I'-Iissouri 

The community college assumes as its role the development of flexible 
educational programs to meet the needs of all potential students* Incorpor- 
ated into these needs are basic educational limitations. Before many of the 
students «ho enter the open-door of the community college can become effec- 
tive members of the labor force, they have to overcome these limitations. 
Therefore, a program to reduce the number of functional illiterates through 
remedial courses coupled with vocational education is an economic practical- 

xiJy x\jv uur iiciuj.un# 

Those for whom remedial services must be planned are the educationally, 
culturally, or emotionally deprived young people who were unable to function 
effectively at the high school level, but are motivated to overcome this 
deprivation. As Iu.r-iam Cox (1966) has said, "College isn’t for everyone: 
it is only for everyone who can profit by it and is xd.Uing to work for it." 
Those who come from high school saturated with the idea that education is 
"a free ride and they will be passed siB 5 )ly because they are there" (Cox, 

1966 ) must be eliminated from any type of remedial program. 

The marginal student is at the same time an overwhelming problem and 
an enormous opportunity. In a study reported by Medsker (i960) all of the 
community colleges surveyed recognized the importance of caring for this 
student and three-fourths of them had faced the challenge in some manner. 

It is the accepted responsibility then to salvage as many of those numerous 
sub-college ability students who enroll each quarter as possible. 
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'Ihe approach itsist be three dimensional* To counteract the educa- 
tional, cultural, and emotional deprivation suffered by the students, the 
program must facilitate the development of academic skills, pro‘'/ide opportu- 
nities for personal growth through acquisition of at least a sufficient 
amount of cultural background needed to succeed in America, and promote 

adjustment to the self and the society* 

Sarly screening of these students based on ability, past performance, 
and desire to achieve is essential if the weak student is to be given any- 
thing more than a ticket to failure with his admission to college. He needs 
to begin working at a level ^ere he can succeed* Since the open-door 
policy decrees that we admit atypical students to the community college, it 
behooves the college to offer opportunity rather than frustration to them. 

An organized remedial-type program can repair deficiencies and provide an 
opportunity to deia>nstrate college ability* In addition, it improves the 
traditional college program by eliminating this group of non-achievers from 
it, thus facilitating the progress of regular students. 

The unconventional students idio are admitted to the program require 
some unconventional approaches in meeting their needs* VIhile it is true that 
must reserve them the ri^t to fail, a search of their records will indi- 
cate that they have availed themselves of this experience* They have spent 
many hours in study halls and in remedial math and Ehglish classes* (>ie more 
dose is not going to cure the illness* Therefore, the remedial services 
must be innovative* Many students are denied an education because they lack 
basic skills. Perhaps the approach must be shifted from repeating the same 
procedures that have been tried in hi^ school and have failed, to working 
with "ideas,** learning to think and speak and listen, after \diidi the 
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mechanics of the basic skills can be learned. 

General Characteristics of Low Ability Students 

Community colleges follow varying practices in identifying and in 
admitting students with low ability. In general, however, identification 
depends upon both aptitude or ability and previous academic achievement. A 
recent survey of 185 junior colleges (Schenz, 1963) found that 95‘^' of them 
have predetermined indexes of success criteria based on scores on standardized 
tests such as the School and College Ability Test, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, and the American Col3.ege Test. The percentile range most frequently 
used is in the eleventh to fifteenth. More than 75*^ of those junior colleges 
considering high school grade point average use a "C” average as a means of 
identifying students of low ability. 

Ihe key to the characteristics of students enrolled in the remedial 
programs may be found in the nature of admissions policies. Generally admis- 
sions policies are set in terms of the basic belief that all high school 
graduates who want college and can profit from an availiible program should be 
admitted for at least a trial. Thus, students who do not fulfill regular 
admissions requirements are often admitted into “regular” programs or given 
special designation, usually “probationary” and enrolled in non-credit 
courses. Other terms used to designate a probationary status include special 
student, contingent basis, qualified entry, basic entrance student, clinic 
student, opportunity student, deferred admissions, developmental trial, pre- 
matriculate, and remedial. 

Although some students enrolled in remedial programs are people who 
have been poorly motivated in previous educational programs, most enrollees 
have been educationally or culturally deprived in their early years. The 
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problem of the low ability student is particularly acute in urban areas vjhere 
poverty and de facto segregation generate discouraging numbers of education- 
ally disadvantaged students who lack preparation for even the least rigorous 
technical programs offered by the community college. 

Lack of evidence on characteristics of remedial students is one of the 
na.ior problems in the development of educational programs realistically 
geared to meet their needs. But in spite of the lack of extensive evidence 
about students it is possible to understand their abilities, disabilities, 
values, and motivations by examining their experiences in the family and 
community. 

^'^^^^■•raising techniques that produce the educationally deprived stu- 
dent are more typical of the lower social classes than of the middle or upper 
classes. Therefore, generalizations will be made on characteristics of 
students from lower class homes but it must be borne in mind that this treat- 
ment is an over-sinjplification of the problem for not all characteristics 
listed are true of all students from economically deprived homes nor are they 
necessarily true of all students of low academic ability. 



Interests* 

1. He has a high concern for the useful or monetary. 

On the Study of Values test he places the highest value on the 
•»economic’» and very little value on tlie "aesthetic.” The middle-class student 
generally rates the "aesthetic” above the "economic." 

2. He is restricted in interest to concrete operations. 

Only those activities for which he can see an almost immediate use 
will be of interest. He has no interest in details or implications of a con- 
cept or relationship and lacks concern for people and issues not directly 
related to himself. He has only a limited interest in processes, except for 
those which will produce concrete, valuable results within the near future. 



*midred McBride, 196?. 
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3. His interest and auditory spans are very short. 

His curiosity is limited. He is able to sustain interest only vjhen 
there fs a cursory examination of a series of different things. Because of 
his limited experience with sustained listening or ”in-depth" study, he loses 
interest very quickly in long reading assignments or lectures, 

4, He is intolerant of ambiguity. 

Ho is rigid in his opinions and has a strong resistance to change. 

He is generally incapable of conflicting emotions or of conflicting value 
.judgments, so he is incapable of seeing things in more than one way and will 
deny ambiguity as long as possible. 



Self -Understanding 

!• He is unable to plan for long-range goals. 

His concern is with the immediate, and he sees almost no relationship 
between past and present or present and future, 

2, He often aspires to high-prestige jobs. 

This is related to his inability to see relationships between present 
and future. He has no conception of the requirements for the position and 
sees none of the ’^connections*’ between his present position and the unrealis- 
tic one he sees for his future. 

3* He can feel shame but not guilt. 

Although he may be shamed or embarrassed by a situation he is in 
(social problems, failing grades, or trouble with the law), he feels little 

or no personal responsibility for it. The blame is placed on another oerson 
or an outside force, 

4, He sees a bright future for himself. 

On the Study of Values test he places very high on the '’religious’* 
scale. This has nothing to do with church but shows that he depends on a 
kind of mystical solution for problems and feels that the future will bring 
what he wants. He senses a unity in the world that viill make everything turn 
out right, without seeing his own responsibility for that future. 



'Ihe Effects of Limited Speech 

1 , llie student is limited in length of speech and thought , 

Hie typical lower-class student lives in a home where conversation is 
limited or even discouraged. The speech used is a kind of verbal **short- 
hand’* that eventually restricts both speech and thought in length and type, 

2. He has a limited vocabulary. 

The size of his vocabulary is not a cause but a result of his limited 
speech, but the two work together to reinforce each other. He has great 
restrictions on the range of qualifiers he is able to use, so his speech 
becomes quite impersonal. 



1 . 
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3« He is restricted to his own social class, 

( ) When this limited speech is his only language, he is restricted soci- 

ally to groups witli ti:»e same non-verbal background. Speech is rarely used to 
discuss now ideas. Instead of being used to show individuality, it is used 
to increase consensus, and there is little pressure to create speech for 
’’outsiders.” 

4, He is limited in the ability to reason. 

Limited speech encourages identification with a local group, not with 
the larger and more complex society. It becomes progressively more difficult 
for him to be explicit about anything subject:’ ve. ’’Curiosity is limited and 
focused ty the relatively low level of conceptualization. The restricted 
planning function and the concern with the immediate tend to make difficult 
the development of a reflective \ 9 xperience.” 

5. He is impulsive in speech as well as action. 

The ’’restricted planning function” is reflected in the way the student 
responds to questions in class. He answers very quickly without taking time 
to think through various possibilities, and once ho has given his answer, he 
is very reluctant to change it, often defending it strongly until forced by 
pressure fn^m the class to change. If ho is asked to think carefully before 
answering, he will become restless and may refuse to answer at all. 



Reactions to School 

1. He is unable to understand abstractions. 

There is little difference botwecm lower-class and middle-class child- 
ren when they enter elementary school, but as the work becomes more abstract, 
the lower-class students fall far behind, ^!any of them drop out of school in 
the ninth or tenth grade. 

2. He is better in math than in reading,. 

’’Reading, thou^ emphasized for bc>th groups, may represent a motiva- 
tion arising from specific value systems, while arithmetic involves a conci*ete 
groceiy-store transaction common to all groups,” (Martin Deutsch, Minority 
and CTLass Status as ReLited to Social and Personality Factors in Scho- 
lastic Achievement . ) 

3. He has already experienced a wide rariige of difficulties in school. 

Some of the difficulties are in learning to read, in extending their 
vocabularies, and in learning to use a wl.de range of formal possibilities for 
the organization of verbal meaning; theii* reading and writingwill be slow and 
will tend to be associated with a concrete, activity-dominated, content; 
their powers of verbal comprehension will, be limited; their verbal planning 
function will be restricted; their thinking will tend to bo rigid— the number 
of now relationships available to them will be limited. 

4. Ho often experiences a conflict between homo and school. 

Part of his increasing difficulty is a rof].ection of the conflict 
between school and lower-class values. For middle-class students, school is 
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closely related to home and social experiences, but for the lower-class, 
school is “discontinuous** and has little relationship to homo and peers. 
Often, he must choose, unconsciously, between conflict and, perhaps, even 
retaliation from home and peers or isolation from vocational opportunities 
and the mainstream of society. We can assume that our students have chosen 
the middle-class values of school, but much of the conflict still exists. 

5. Hs lacks self-confidence. 

Previous failures in school have damaged his self-confidence, and, 
althou^i he enters collegia, he has little real interest in or understanding 
of education. Ho is impaisient with classes that do not fit his idea of what 
education should be— conc3?ete, practical, and immediate. 



Problems in Teaching 

1. Ha is unable to operate on a delay od-roward system. 

Trying to motivate this student with the promise of future rewards— a 
better .job, higher pay, higher social standing— will not have the same effect 
as with a middle-class student. He is easily discouraged unless he is able 
to see some immediate results. 

2. He needs to develop social awareness. 

The problem is to develop social awareness in a student for \ihom a 
society wider than his own family and social class simply does not exist. 

For him, the only social problems that exist are those which are concrete and 
personal. Only when a problem has touched him personally will he be willing 
to examine it. Even then the examination will probably bo superficial, and 
his answer will be positive, admitting to no other possibilities. 

3» He needs to overcome self-deception. 

Ho needs a realistic self -appraisal of his abilities, his prejudices, 
his plans for the future. At the same time, however, authorities on this 
subject warn that the instructor must take care not to destroy the student’s 
sense of dignity and worth. The rigidity of the student’s ideas may be a 
**defense mechanism,’* and public ridicule will increase his lack of self- 
confidence and his distrust of instructors. 

4. He is passive. 

Ho will respond to persona.1 attention, but he prefers to remain 
anonymous in class. Large classes are ineffective because there is loss 
opportunity to give him individual attention; use of impersonal and authori- 
tarian methods increases the passivity. As a general rule, the lower the 
status of the student, the smaller should be the number in the class. 

5. He forgets quickly. 

Studies of middle-class students indicate that the greatest changes in 
attitudes take place in the freshman and sophomore years, but the few studies 
of lower-class students indicate that school has little effect on their atti- 
tudes. What changes are made are apparently forgotten quite quickly v^en 
they are no longer reinforced. The attitudes will be retained if they are 
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reinforced by group approval and by his experiences as he perceives them. 

TOE: Often these students have been '‘segregated” into lower-level classes 

throughout school whore the emphasis was on one or more of the following: 

1. Discipline, not content 

2. Audio-visual aids (useful as aids but overuse increases the stu- 
dent's passivity) 

u writing (Teachers, especiariy English teachers, sometirfs^ 

have the mistaken idea that the student has the ability within him and it 

^nxy ri9cjM.o ou uo ux^ciwu 



Faculty 

The one area of this particular program that has a dearth of material 
is staffing. Sven with this limitiition, it is generall;v agreed that staff 
should bo of a special t3rpe with an interest in this pajrbicular type of stu- 
dent. It is also generally agreed that some special education in teaching 
the underachiever is helpful and work experience in other than education 
advantageous to this instructor. 

Roman (1966) noted that experience indicated only faculty with genuine 
concern for the education of the low achiever should be scheduled to teach 
remedial classes, Tdiile Pearce (1966) suggests teachers who have had wide 
work experiences, have a strong belief in human dignity, and stress empathy 
are more successful as instructors in reirtedial classes. 

There is a lack of trained people to specifically teach in remediation 
programs at the present. The one specialist on present community college 
faculties teaching the remedial student is a reading teacher; the remainder 

of the staff in the majority of remedial programs surveyed have expressed an 
interest and are assigned on this basis. ’ 

Materials 

This aspect of the remedial program has very little available for the 
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adult student at the present time. 

Most faculty members teaching at this level develop materials for use 
by their classes. Ihe materials available at the present time are geared for 
the remedial classes at lower grade levels, therefore, they are dull and 
uninteresting to adult students. 

Ihe materials listed in the bibliography are a few that are available 
and are being used at Southwestern Community College, Coos Bay, Oregon. See 
Appendix . 

Programmed materials are most frequently used in remedial education, 
and the research available indicates this method of instruction is successful. 
The combination of programmed materials with video equipment is used by some 
colleges and has proven successful for those using the combination. This 
latter method has been referred to as a woricshop approacli to learning; again 
a specialist should be directing the program for both daj’’ and evening students. 

Forest Paric Community College, St. Louis, found the most frequently 
assigned materials are: Temac*s Seventh Grade ^fetthematics. Controlled Pro- 

grammed Learning (Fractions, Decimals, Percent, Ratio); and Temac*s First 
Algebra, M Grolier*s g^ndamentals of Algebra , or Temac*s Algebra Refresher . 
The English grammar programs most frequently assigned are: Karcourt, Brace 
and V7orld*s English 2600 and English 3200 and McGraw-Hill's ^OO Commas . An 

alternate ^glish sequence includes Sullivan's Programmed English. 300 Commas , 
and English 3200 . 

ixie type of uiaterials used would seem to bo indicated by the type of 
remediation needed and the purpose of the remedial services program in a 
particular college . 
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I'jbdel Program 

Forest Park Community College, St, Louis, Mssouri 
Forest Park Community College of the Junior College District of St, 
Louis has devoted extensive study to the problem of the educationally disad- 
vantaged, A remedial program vias implemented in the Fall, 1965* and will be 
reviewed here as a model by \diich to provide some ideas of organization and 
relationship to traditional curriculum patterns. 

Purpose 

ihe objective of this program is to prepare the student to be placed 
in the appropriate program (college curricula, existing training program, or 
directly on a job) commensurate with his interests, talents, and abilities, 

Method of Shtry 

The following tests are useds General Ability: School and College 

Ability Test (SCAT), General Achievement: Sequential Tests of ^ucation 

Progress (STEP), Basic Academic Skills: SRA Reading Placement Test, and the 

•.■/ide Range Achievement Test (numerical only). 

Students who’s past performances and aptitudes raise serious doubts as 
to their readiness for other college programs are required to participate in 
this program and any other student who would benefit from the program may 
also participate if there is room. 

Academic dismissals who want to enter the program can do so only if 
they have attempted/corapleted less than fifteen hours in a transfer or tech- 
nical program. 

Program 



Ihe General Curriculum Program is a two-semester college program in 
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general education. Courses are offered in science, mathematics, social 
science, economics, humanities, communication skills, and group guidance. 

Hie p3i*ogram is neither primarily remedial nor vocational. General 
education, basic skills, and assessment of strengths and weaknesses receive 

attention-* CLasses remain small (25). 

A team of five faculty members shares responsibilities for each group 
of 150 students. Team teaching is employed, with enphasis on subject area 
relationships. A continuing evaluation of each student's progress and per- 
formance is made by the five member faculty team during each semester. 

At the end of the first semester, the team may recommend transfer to 
another college program, termination of formal education to seek trade skills, 
or employment for students who will not receive maximum benefit from a second 
semester in the program. Students "who complete the two-mester sequence will 
receive a certificate of conpletion. 

Grading System 

Letter grades are given with the following interpretation: 

A = Potential transfer to degree program. 

B = Possible transfer to degree program. 

C = Second semester General Education recommended. 

D = Transfer to college program not feasible. 

Audit = Student capable of level of performance required in General 
Education. Recommend they seek employment. 

Evaluation of Remedial Programs 

There is much research that remains to be done if remedial programs 
are to reach their potential. Various typos of evaluation of some existing 
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programs have been done. The following studies have been reported by the 
Educational Resources Information Center (1965-1968). 

A statewide survey of ’’Remedial English Instruction in California 
Public Junior Colleges” found that remedial English classes in the California 
public junior colleges were not sufficiently effective. Factors contributing 
to ineffectiveness noted were: (a) vague objectives, (b) outdated and super- 

ficial course outlines, (c) questionable placement procedures, (d) inadequate- 
ly trained and/or unenthusiastic teachers, (e) high percentage of student 
failures, and (f) insufficient expeidmentation . 

That junior college remedial programs fail to remediate x*jas also 
evidenced by a study at Los Angeles City College. The college found that most 
of its low-ability students did not persist in college more than one year. 

The remedial courses were not remediating; thus, the eirgjhasis wras shifted to 
general education. 

San Diego City College (196?) study indicates that if a choice is to be 
made between use of conventional books and programmed texts, the programmed 
texts should be given greater consideration. 

Sakersfield College in California evaluated the program for students 
achieving less than the seventh percentile on entrance tests. After a ten 
year period it was foUxid rtiove students consistently coiipleted the (opportunity) 
program. 

The study done by Greenfield Community College, Massachusetts (1966) 
using a summer remedial program as a means of preparing under achieving hi^ 
school graduates for the community college concluded: (a) the summer remedial 

program xms a causative factor in upgrading students and (b) performance vias 
not affected by vocational counseling. 
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Ihe evaluation of the remedial program at HacComb County Community 
College, ttlchigan, in 1966 reported 90^ of the original population returned 
to coxlege <Aiid rc^gistorod for tho second semester, and only 6*^ of the return^ 
ing students transferred out of the program in the Spring. .-Svaluation of the 
program is done by faculty and students in the remedial classes. 

Forest Park Community College, St- Louis, has as a purpose of their 
evaluation of the program a means of iiroroving Idle existing program* Students 
evaluated the program as rollowsj (a) Programmed !'feterials Laboratoiy helpful 
in basic skills in reading, 3nglish, and mathematics and (b) student reacstion 
m general favorable . Faculty evaluation of the program indicated a 
weakness in the program as students attersted to generalize materials from the 
laboratory experience to other areas of general education- 

This summary of research seems to indicate the method of remediation is 
indicative of any measure of success. Use of programmed materials and small 
groups generally seemed most successful in remedial education. 

Nevr Careers! Innovation in Remedial Programs 
With the change in technology there has been a change in the structure 
of the occupational ijorld. The method of securing eirqployment in the present 
society is gradua l l y changing. I-Jany functions currently performed exclusively 
by professionals could be delegated to persons with less education, QXpsrisnce, 
and skill. Training does not necessarily have to be a prerequisite for 
employment. Training for some types of work can take place after employment. 

It is on this premise that the concept of new careers has based its stand, 
and recently entered the community college as a means of educating the 
deprived individual to assume his place in the present affluent automated 
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society. 

The concept of “new careers** is based on a pilot study done at Howard 
University by Dr. Arthur Pearl in 19^3 • Building on the successful experience 
of the Hew York State Division for Youth, who used unemployed, adolescent 



school dropouts T^ith delinquent histories to interviex^ sinD.lar adolescents, 

The Center for Youth and Community Studies at Howard University obtained a 
federal grant to train ten school dropouts for new careers. Four mre trained 
for positions in day care centers, four were trained for positions in city run 
recreation programs, and two learned research by studying th© other eight. 
Successful results were reported by Pearl (1965)» 



The *new career’ concept has as a point of departure the creation of 
jobs normally allotted highly-trained professionals or technicians, but idiich 



Could bo pox'fox'iiiod by unskilled, xUSyiperisnced and relatively untrained 
■workers, or the development of activities not currently performed by anyone, 
but for idiich there is a readily aclcnowledged need and which can also be 
satisfactorily accomplished by the unskilled wrker [Pearl and Riessman, p. 13l. 



The chance for truly substantial advancement in job station is crucial 
to the new career concept. A continuum ranging from non-skilled entry posi- 
tions, extending through intermediate sub-prcjfessional functions and terminat- 
ing in full pipfessional status, changes the nature of the upward mobility in 
our society [Pearl and Riessman, 1965, P. 13-14]* 



An example of this would be the movement possible -within education and 
a redefinition of the teaching role. It has been proposed by Pearl (1965) 
that five functions can be abstracted from -the role of teacher: (a) teacher 

aide (short training experience successfully conpleted), (b) teacher assist- 
ant (two years of college or equivalent), (c) teacher associate (3A degree), 
(d) teacher (training beyond the BA degree), and (e) supervising teacher (PhD 
degw'e)? stop cotild be atta-^neH eommensurate with talent and motivation. 

The basic conept to new careers is “screening people in,*’ especially those 
with less than a high school education. The three major objectives of the 
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new careers program are: (a) development of large numbers of new profes- 

sional careers for the poor including the opportunity for advancement into 
professional positions; (b) greatly improved service for the poor, hiring 
the nonprofessional; and (c) a major change in the helping professions through 
reorganization of the professional’s role in the direction of increased 
s’lpervision, consultation, teaching, programming, and planning. 

New career programs are funded through local community actionagencies 
under Title II, Section 205(e) of the Scheuer Ammendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act and administered throu^ the Uni.ted States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Works Programs. 

The junior community college, because it is designed to be a part of 
the urban complex and because of the diversified curriculum offered is an 
ideal position to offer support to the new career concept. 

The barrier of current practices in civil service and professional 
certification practices is a high school diploma, therefore remediation has 
become a part of the new careerist training program, if he is to complete all 
requirements including the high school equivalency examination. The inclu- 
sion of remediation as part of the program and relating the remediation to 
the job specifics are vital aspects of the training. Two junior colleges 
participating in tlie Scheuer new careers programs are conducting remediation 
and high school equivalency activities. 

The remedial service area at the present time was a ’’dead end” for 
many students ^o could not enter college level curriculums because of an 
educationai. deficit. New careers offer practical training to the adult 
student at the same time giving him an opportunity to apply his newly 
acquired knowledge. 
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l^re than 60 aide positions have been identified to date in currently 
funded programs in 51 cities* 

Core curriculums have demonstrated their effectiveness in recruiting 
ghetto residents* Ihe Health Core, Education Core, Social Services Core, and 
Justice Core are examples. Junior colleges participating have indicated a 
desire to assume responsibility in one or a combination of these programs. 

Community colleges, in about one-fourth of the 51 major cities in the 
United States j are actively involved or planning participation in new career 
programs this year. 

"'H.th now programs there is alxwys the possibility of new problems for 
the college. Bach college must consider its goals and commitments to the 
community and people, think through its responsibility as an agent of social 
change, and make its oim decisions. 

Since both remedial service and new careers relate to a common goal, 
education for the disadvantaged, it does seem a feasible combination to help 
in the process of education and upgrading of a large number of educationally 
deprived individuals. 



Summary and Jtecommendations 

To summarize current trends in remedial practices in community colleges 
the following should be noted, (a) The question is not whether to educate the 
ever increasing number of disadvantaged students who are coming to the commu- 
nity college, but how. (b) Each college must assess the need for remedial 
services and provide for it. (e) Selection of remedial students demands as 
much care as selection of the potential degree students, with diagnosis based 
on academic aptitude, past performance, and present motivation, (d) Selection 
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of the teaching staff must be based on their Interest, understanding, and 
desire to work with this type of student. 

Four recommendations are indicated, (a) Femedlal services should form 
an independent division of the college, (b) Coordination of the services 

f 

should bo the responsibility of a committee coirposed of representatives of 
the faculty and counselors who work with thes'it students, (c) Research of 
student diaracteristics and critical evaluation of existing programs should 
be done, (d) New careers programs may bo f»jndod by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the Kennody-Javlts Act, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, the Department of Labor, the 
Vocational Education Act, and future acts to be passed by Congress. 



i *See Appendix , Survey of Present Remedial Practices in Community Jun- 

ior Colleges, 1967-1968. 
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Bibliography of Materials for Remedial Education* 

i2^ Qoppg yatiye, ^glish , Test^. Cooperative Test Di^rision, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 

Nelspn-Penny Readi^ M. J. Neison and E. C. Denny; revised edition, 

Houghton Mifflin Conpany, Boston, I960. 

3. Mdgn-Peak A rithmetic imputation Test. Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 
i'lew York. ’ ’ 

k. ,K.rst,-Year, Algebra test, revised edition, From E, Haroourt, Brace 

& World, Inc., New York* 

5* ^.^ifornia Pgychological ^ventory» Consulting Psychologists Pi*ess, Inc., 
Palo Alto, Ca,l:lfomia. 

6. pie '/Hde tenge Achievement Test. J. F. Jastak and S. R. Jastak; Guidance 
Associates, Nilirdngton, Delawar€>. 

7. Beta, Revised; The Psychological Corporation, Nei-f York, New Yoric. 

8. Tach-X, Educational Developniental Laboratories, Huntington, New York. 

9» Flash-X, Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, New York. 

10. Craig Reader, Craig Research, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 

11. Controlled Reader, Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, 

New York. 

12. Reading Accelerator, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

13. Skimmer, Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, New York. 

14. Root£ ^ Succes£, Craig Research Inc,, Los Angeles, California. 

V~«P"R, Craig Research, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 

16. Wo£d ^ues, Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, New York. 

17. Brown, James I., Programmed Vocabulary, Appleton-Century Crofts, 1964. 

18. Mast teaching programs. Mast Development Compaixr, Davenport, Iowa. 

19. Smith, Genevieve love. Spelling by Principles. Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, 1966 , 

*This entire bibliography was composed by Southwestern Community College, 
Coos Bay, Oregon. 
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20. Fergus, Patricia M., Spelling Improvement. McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1964. 

-^:^dern ^glish : Spelling Rules . Mast teiiching machine program. Mast 

Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

22. Modem ^glish * Punctuation. Mast teaching machine program. Mast 
Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

23 • Mast teaching machine, l^st Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

24. Bobrow, D. Basic Mathematics . #1 Addition and Subtraction ; Qiicago: 

T3MAC Programmed learning l-feterlals, Sncyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1962. 

25 . Bobrow, D. Basic I'feithematics . f2 Multiplication and Division; Chicago: 
T5MAC Programmed learning Materials, Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, I 962 . 

26 . Bobrow, D. Basic Mathematics . #3 Fractions and Mixed Numbers ; Chicago: 
TSMAC Programmed Learning Materials, Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1962 

27. Bobrow, D. Basic Mathematics . #4 Decimals and Percentage ; Chicago: 

T3R\C Programmed Learning Materials, Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1962 . 

28. Bobrow, D. Basic Mathematics. #5 Measurement: Chicago: TSMAC Programmed 

Learning Materials, Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1962. 

29 . Martin, Grace E. , and Ann Smalley, Tutor Text : Practical I'^thematics . 
Doubleday & Company, I 962 . 

30 . Drooyan, Irving, and William Wooten, Ele men tary Algebra for College Stu- 
dents; John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

31 . M Introduction to Verbal Problems in Algebra . 14ast Teaching machine 
program, Mast Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

32 . Introduction to Modem Mathematics . Mast teaching machine program, ^felst 
Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

33 . Secondary Mathematics : Fundamentals of Algebra I, Mast teaching machine 

program, Lfest Development Company, Davenport, lo^. 

34. ^ementa_ry Arithmetic : ^bdem Mathematics— Multiplication and Division . 
>S.st teaching machine program, iSast Development Conq)any, Davenport, Iowa. 

35* Secondary Mathe^tics : Algebra Refresher. l«1ast teaching machine program, 
I^st Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

36 . Elementary Arithmetic : Addition and Subtraction Fact. Mast teaching 
machine program. Mast Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

37 • Slementary. Arithmetic : Decimal Numbers. Mast teaching machine program. 

Mast Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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38 . SLementarsr Arithmetic > Introduction ^ Numbers, 14ast teaching machine 
program. Infest Development Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

39. Intermediate Mat h; I^bdem ^th—Propertles of Number Systems , Fast 
teaching machine program. Mast Development Company, Davenpoirt, lox^a. 

40. Bauer J. On the Wav, Communications II . Chicago? FoUett Publishing 
Company, 19^6, 

41. Bauer, J. Full Speed Ahead, Communications III . Chicago: Follett Pub- 

lishing Company, I 9 S 5 , 

42. Henney, R, L. System for Success, Book 1_, Chicago: Follett Publishing 

Con^jany, 1965* 

43 . Henney, R. L. System for Success, Book II. Chicago: Follett Publish- 

ing Company, I 905 T 

44. Doyle, I-krvyl, & Eileen Lothamer. Lessons for Self-Instruction in Basic 
Skills; ^ibnterey; California Test Bureau, 19^5* 

45 . Taylor, Stanford E., Helen Frackenpohl, Mriam Schieich, and George 

Schick, Controlled Read^ Study Guide . Huntington: Educational Develop 

mental Laboratories, 19^» 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



J. Aiken 



D. Killin 



A. RATIONALE 

The rationale for counseling and guidance services in the community 
college can best be understood against the general purposes and objectives 
of the junior college movement. The purposes and the objectives of an 
institution determine what services will be offered to students. There- 
fore, it is important to describe the purposes and objectives of the 
community junior college and then develop the rationale for counseling 
and guidance within this context. 

The community junior college has been credited with revolutionizing 
higher education, with furthering the development of American civilization, 
with providing an avenue of mobility through educational opportunity for 
otherwise marginal people and .with assuming a major role in the preparation 
of citizenship decision making. In short, the community junior college has 
expanded post-high school opportunities for any and all who are interested 
(Schlossberg, 1966). The community junior college is a unique American 
institution. It is rightly termed a "comprehensive" college rather than 
a "single-purpose" institution. It is rooted in its locality and there- 
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fore no two community colleges can be exactly alike (Fields, 1962). 

Several writers see junior colleges as being particularly sensitive to 
community and individual needs. Their program and services are necessar- 
ily diverse among individual institutions. 

It is our contention that it is the counseling and guidance functions, 
in student personnel services, that provide the community junior college 
with some order and direction for the student. Many writers assert that 
the context of the community college requires sound, effective, and 
efficient guidance and counseling practices. The whole program is of 
necessity supported by the counseling function. For example, Medsker (1960) 
writes, ''without good counseling, the potentially important role of the 
two-year college in higher education could well be in jeopardy." 

"The heart of the comprehensive community- oriented college is its 
counseling and guidance program." (Sindlinger, 1965) Many other experts 
in the junior college movement could be cited who make similar statements 
regarding the centrality of the counseling function in the junior college. 
However, Thornton (1965) perhaps summarizes the reasons for a good 
counseling program in the community college well in these wordsr "Because 
of its greater spread of educational offerings and because of the greater 
diversity of its student body, the community junior college seems to need 
a complete and effective guidance service even more than other colleges." 

It is quite clear that any institution that is sensitive to local 
needs and is "all things to all people" (a popular notion with which we 
disagree) requires a unit in its organization that is capable of enabling 
a student to adjust, decide, and achieve with little or no difficulty. 

Not only is counseling a separate department within the organization of 
student personnel services, but other student personnel services in the 
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community junior college rely upon the expertise of the counseling 
function. 

T. R. McConnel (Carnegie Report, 1965) is somewhat more explicit in 

describing the functions of counseling -ind guidance in the junior college. 

"Once the high school graduation was the moment of choice. Now the 
community college is rapidly becoming the distributive agency in 
American Education. Here the student can make fuller and perhaps 
more accurate inventory of his characteristics; test his aptitudes 
and interests in the class room, the laboratory, or in work- study 
programs. Here he can revise his vocational and educational plans 
by bringing them more nearly in line with his expectations. Here 
he can establish his identity and begin to attain the independence 
that characterizes individuality and adulthood.” 

Here the junior college experience is an opportunity for a student to 

take time to reflect about himself, his choices, his goals, his vocational 

and educational opportunities and to test these options. This may be 

accomplished j[F junior colleges are willing to approach their mission in 

the life of the student as a process of self discovery. Student personnel 

services, and particularly the counseling services, must be adequate in 

scope and of such quality that the student may receive the necessary 

service , 



in fact, community colleges are committed to individuality, as 
the writeis suggest, counseling services must be designed to insure respon- 
siveness to individual needs. Research describing the junior college 
students in the main suggests a special population, and the program must 
be tailored to its special needs. The purpose of counseling is to assist 
students to reach sound decisions in matters of vocational choice, 
education planning, and personal concern. 

Raines (1965) categorizes the functions of counseling as follows: 

1) Applicant Consulting - interpreting tests to applicants, inte- 
grating curricular requirements, assist students in selecting 
courses . 

2) Student Advisement - scheduling advisees in classes, interpreting 



Sr. college requirements, interpreting study skills to individual 
advisees . 

3) Group Orientation - conducting orientation classes, interpreting 
occupational information, teaching effective study skills. 

4) Student Counseling - making use of diagnostic tests, conducting 
counseling interviews, interpreting occupational information. 

5) Vocational Information - identifying sources of occupational 
information, studying manpower needs within the community and 
region, developing effective methods for disseminating career 
information. 

While other segments of the total student personnel program are involved 
in some of these functions, counseling and guidance must assume a key 
role in all these activities. 

In a review of guidance practices in the Northwest, Starr (1961) 
recommends the following as key functions of counseling programs: 

1) find a method of making students aware of counseling services, 2) make 
available personnel to permit fcllow-up on students, 3) use faculty 
members in guidance, 4) maintain a ratio of 350 students per professional 
counselor, 5) provide an in-service training program (including extension 
courses, field training, on-campus sources and opportunity to observe), 

6) make professional counselors available at all hours of the day, 7) pro- 
vide for more extensive personal records, and 8) provide for self evaluation 
of counseling services. Numerous lists of the functions of counseling and 
guidance services in the junior college are available It is our belief 
that uhe above is fairly representative. 

In summary, the mission of the community college, the diverse programs 
it offers, and the variety of students it serves requires a carefully 
designed program of counseling and guidance. The nature of the work to be 
performed is too technical and important to be handled by amateurs 
(Westher ford , 1965). The success of the junior college movement as it 
is presently defined requires an effective counseling program at the 
heart of the total enterprise. 
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B. ORIENTATION 

The location of the community junior college and its commitment to 
the needs of the community and/or region present a challenge to counseling 
and guidance that is not ordinarily found in any other educational institu- 
tion beyond high school. It is because of these unique characteristics of 
the junior college that counseling and guidance in the junior college must 
be involved in orientation. Certainly it is true that other segments of 
the college organization may have and will have responsibilities in 
orientation. However, it appears to us that counselors should play a 
vital and central role in these activities. Their involvement in orienta- 
tion at the very start may well determine how effectively the college 
achieves its mission in the community. 

It has been suggested that the gap from high school to college is the 
largest and most difficult shift in education that a student is asked to 
make. John McQuary (1965) says, "The prospective college freshman must be 
aware of the gap between high school and college which is greater than 
between any other two years of school. It may be manifested as an academic 
gap, a social gap, a responsibility gap, a gap of goals, or that which might 
be termed a difference gap.” He further states, "Half the battle will be 
won if the student and his parents are forewarned that such gaps can be 
expected.” The areas of drastic change for the student from high school 
to college are certainly areas in which the junior college counselor will 
be directly concerned. 

Tiie purpose of orientation and its importance to guidance is to help 
students get the most from their college experiences. There is no single 
best model for orientation in junior colleges; it must be an individual 
approach (Greenshields , 1959). The plea for an individualistic approach 
to orientation obviously involves counselors. 
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Medsker (1960) and Thornton v,1966) see college counselors working 
with high school students in the high schools prior to their graduation. 
Medsker calls this ''Pre-admission Counseling" and a part of the orienta- 
tion process. Pre-admission counseling consists of getting necessary 
information to incoming students aboit the college, vocations, the 
necessity for higher education in our time, and opportunities which the 
college offers. Representatives of the college should arrange to visit 
the high schools for interview with seniors. The purpose of the inter- 
view would be to 1) clarify questions and 2) stimulate the student to 
think in concrete terms of possible Fall Courses, Summer or pre-graduation 
counseling gives the student more time to think, about vocational goals 
and the educational means of attaining their objectives. Junior colleges 
that implement this type of early counseling find that grade point 
averages are higher as a rule and there is a reduced drop-out rate. 
(Heimann, 1967) It is obvious that the pre-admission counseling effort 
would tend to reduce schedule changes during the first days of instruction. 
During this period, the college may save much time in obtaining high 
school transcripts, summary data, aptitude test results and a completed 
up-to-date personal history. 

Of course, many junior colleges conduct summer orientation activities. 
Medsker (1960) says that summer orientation is increasing. At these 
sessions general college plans are discussed, selection of the Fall pro- 
gram and necessary testing is administered. The extent and intensity of 
these programs vary widely. In Medsker 's study about one half the colleges 
require summer counseling at which time the student may discuss the full 
range of vocational and educational problems. It appears that at this 
point counselors are more intensively involved. 



As will be repeatedly suggested at various points in this paper, the 
problem of the ratio of counselors to students is a critical issue. Group 
counseling may be a way to relieve this problem even though it requires 
time for careful planning from pre-admission counseling and throughout 
enrollment. Counselors should visit with high school seniors prior to 
their graduation in groups as well as in a one to one relationship. Aside 
from orientation group counseling activities, group guidance is connected 
with continuing orientation for varying lengths of time. (Medsker, 1960) 
One third of the sample of Medsker 's study ran a program of continuing 
orientation the first half of the first semester. One third conducted 
these group counseling sessions a full semester with three credits. Some 
of the colleges surveyed required continuing orientation and some are used 
as electives. Courses may be related to psychology or personal adjust- 
ment. The content of these courses in group counseling generally includes 
study habits, occupations, educational requirements for vocational 
preparation and meaning of test scores. The remaining one third of the 
colleges surveyed did not continue orientation on a group basis. To 
these writers it is somewhat surprising that such a large percentage of 
the schools continue some program of orientation after matriculation. 

This is encouraging. 

There appears to be very little in the literature concerning the 
involvement of parents in the orientation process. This is inferred to 
some extent when writers talk about the digsimination of information 
through the press, speakers bureau and publications to the community. 

We feel this is not adequate and that there should be a program of 
orientation designed for parents of enrolling students. The intimate 
relationship to the community makes parents' orientation vital to the 
success of counseling students. The home environment for the junior 






college student is a key element in his success. Here is an area for 

research and experimentation in orienting and soliciting parental cooper- 
ation in the student's educational endeavor. 

Another area that is not explored fully is the use of other students 
in the orientation and counseling process. It is advocated by some that 
other students can be effectively used in the planning and implimentation 
of orientation and counseling functions (Blocker & Plummer, 1965). To 
involve students in some areas of counseling orientation would, of course, 
require careful planning and training on the part of professional 
counselors. However, we feel that such a suggestion is worthy of con- 
sideration and experimentation. 

In summary, it is evident that counseling and guidance is an integral 
part of the orientation process. Counseling personnel should be involved 
in the planning and participate in the activities of orientation. The 
counselor's role in orientation is to provide occupational information, 
brochures, seminars, consultative services, encourage instructional 
staff to spend time for occupations and analyze occupational information 
pertinent to local needs for high school counselors and students 
(Fordyce 6e Collins, 1965). What is done in orientation will have a 
direct effect on future counseling of students. 



C. ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT 



The instructional program of an institution and its personnel 
services are both a means of serving and educating the student. As a 
new student enters the junior college he is greeted by the college cata- 
logues, lists of course offerings, co-curricular activities, college rules 
and regulations, transfer and degree requirements, admissions tests, 
registration procedures, and all the excitement that goes with a first 
year college experience. Faced with something closely akin to a 
psychodelic discotheque in full gearj the student needs someone within 
the college itself who has the time, patience, and qualifications to 
assist and advise him about his new venture. 

The student advisement function involves: (a) the selection of 
courses in line with the student’s interests, vocational choice, senior 
college preference j (b) effective study methods j (c) evaluation of academic 
process and periodic reassessment of vocational choice; (d) identification 
of and referral to special needs of the student (Raines, 1965). Thus the 
advisor-advisee relationship is one of the primary means of individualizing 
the junior college experience. 

There is no best way to organize the advisement function. (We are 
concerned here only with how the guidance and counseling staff are related 
to advisement. A more detailed analysis of academic advisement appears 
elsewhere in this volume.) Wrenn (1951) states that the principle of 
coordination applies less to structure than to function. This is illus- 
trated by the student personnel task of advisement being actually carried 
out by the academic personnel in most colleges. It becomes the task of 
the counselors to coordirTate the program, if they do not carry out the 
entire program themselves. 



It should be clearly stated that academic advisement practices are 
varied in nature and basic philosophies not only within individual colleges, 
but within the states of which they are a part. The basic reason for this 
is that the college should be free to develop the type of program that is 
best suited to its own particular situation (Starr, 1961). There can, 
however, be identified three main types of advisement plans: (1) the 
entire faculty is recruited to do student advisement (Ostness, 1958) with 
the counseling staff serving as referral sources, (2) a large enough staff 
of trained counselors to do all of the advising (O'Banion, 1966), and 
(3) a selected group of faculty members are chosen, usually on the basis 
of expressed interest, with the counselors serving as both a referral 
source and in the student advisor role (Bonner, 1967). The choice of 
which program used has some strong implications as to the predominent 
philosophy of the college concerning student needs. 

The philosophy of "every instructor a counselor" has a nice ring to 
it. Weatherford, (1965) however, feels that the nature of student per- 
sonnel work is too complex to be handled by amateurs. He goes on to say 
that too few junior colleges have recognized their unique position in the 
educational structure, and many programs have not been developed creatively 
to take advantage of this position. Williamson (1960) points out that 
junior college workers are not focusing effectively on the counseling of 
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low or modest ability student. It follows then, that personnel relatively 
untrained in student services do not do the best job with these students. 

The best intentions in the world cannot possibly compensate 
for inadequate professional preparation. Giving this philosophy every 
possible benefit it does do the job of advising. It actually involves the 
faculty with students and if the proposed referral system works it can 



pi^ovide an adequate advisement program for students. 

"The college is for instruction and the counselors are for counseling" 
represents the other extreme. It is true that some faculty members do a 
poor job of advising. Hardee (1959) points out that not all faculty members 
are suited for student advisement. One method of not using faculty members 
exclusively involves the use of trained counselor aids who have attained 
their Bachelor's degree as a minimum requirement. They are used for 
academic and transfer requirement interpretations to the students 
(Merrimac Junior College, 1967). Any all-or-none approach is unjustified. 
Giving this philosophy latitude, it too has merits, O'Banion (1966) makes 
extensive use of the faculty as resource persons with the counselors 
having the direct responsibility of course planning. Robinson( 1960) feels 
that the key to a well organized advisement program is the use of faculty 
members. The main emphasis of this approach is not questioning the 
importance of using faculty members, but rather how much responsibility 
the faculty member should have for its implementation. 

The third approach is a compromise. Various faculty members are 
chosen to be the advisors along with counselors. The selection criteria 
should be based on the interest of the faculty member in counseling, the 
ability to deal with students in a one-to-one relationship, and the 
willingness on the part of the faculty member ot learn the fundamentals 
of his counseling responsibility (Hardee, 1959). This approach seems to 
us to avoid many of the pitfalls of the other philosophies. Certainly 
both groups (counselors and faculty) are involved with students, utilizing 
their resource potentials and actively communicating with each other. 

Medsker (1960) found that the institutions which participated in his 
study all tended to classify formal advisement services as part of the 



counseling program, Raines (1965) foiySloi that 37. 57© of the unsatisfactory 
advisement programs were organized under non- student personnel division. 
This means to us that the counseling and guidance staff play a tremendously 
important role in the success of an advisement program. What is this role? 
First, there is the role of organization with specific responsibilities 
for the implementation of the program. Second, faculty members must be 
trained to carry out their assigned responsibilities. An extensive and 
lively in-service training program must be developed. An in-service 
training program for prospective advisors should involve: specific job 
descriptions, an orientation to the student personnel services, test 
interpretation and prediction information (Williamson, 1960), course 
requirements both for transfer and the obtaining of a degree, opportunities 
to observe advising before actually doing it, and regularly scheduled 
meetings either individually or by group to discuss recent changes in the 
requirements and problems that arise. 

We are not arguing about who should or should not do advising as much 
as we are concerned that the counseling staff take the initiative to 
organize an effective program. It has been pointed out that of the student 
personnel programs, advisement receives the most attention and is generally 
done the best (Raines 1965). We cannot, however, rest on these laurels, 
if we do we will soon find we have put them in the wrong place. 



D. STUDENT APPRAISAL 



Student appraisal is carried on for a variety of reasons: (1) The 

college must know something about the population it is dealing with for 
admissions counseling, course placement, educational and vocational 
counseling, transfer articulation, and aiding the student in occupational 
placement. Dobbin and Turnbull (Raines, 1965) call these individual 
information needs. (2) The college needs to know about groups of people 
too. The educational reasons for group appraisal are planning and eval- 
uating of instructional programs, appraising and upgrading the faculty, 
assessing the student personnel program of the college, and evaluating 
college administration policies. This second group of needs though highly 
important tend to be overlooked in most junior colleges (Raines, 1965). 

The guidance and counseling staff are generally charged with the 
specific tasks of applicant appraisal, educational testing, and basic 
skill diagnosis. Thornton (1966) has/ pointed out the values of involving 
the college counselors in test procedures; 1) The presence of counselors 
tends to assure standardized administration. 2) Since the testing often 
takes place at contributing high schools, using college counselors it 
provides comparable scores on the same examination. 3) The use of college 
counselors tends to help the prospective student to focus attention on 
the need to make a decision whether to attend college. 

Applicant appraisal includes all of the means and devices used by the 
college to obtain, organize, and evaluate significant background information 
for each student. The specific purposes for such a function are to deter- 
mine the student's eligibility for admission to the college itself, to aid 
in determining which curricula the student would take, and to determine any 
restrictions to be placed upon admission or re-admission to the college 
(Raines, 1965). Seiber (1967) adds research and service to outside agencies 



to the list of purposes. The sources of information include high school 
grades and test results, pre-college test results, individual interviews, 
and the compilation of case studies in the form of cumulative records. 

In the case of private junior colleges, more than public colleges unless 
a special case, admissions committee inquiries and findings would also be 
included in the appraisal. 

Medsker (1960), Raines (1965), and Siebel (1967) found that most 
junior colleges used standarized tests before or just after the freshman 
student entered the college. Siebel (1967) found in his study of 63 junior 
colleges in 18 states that 90% of the colleges used general ability tests 
yielding verbal and quantative scores while only 66% actually used this 
data for guidance purposes. Over 50% of the colleges used tests from 
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outside agencies (A.C.T., statewide test programs, etc.) with 30% using 
the tests for guidance purposes, interest inventories were used in over 
50% of the colleges, and these were used by the counselors. Special 
aptitude tests were initially administered by one-third of the colleges 
with about one-half of them administering them to the entire freshman 
class. Over 20% of the colleges used personality tests for guidance, and 
one-half of the colleges were administering them to their entire entering 
group of students. There seems to be no consensus regarding the use of 
specific personality tests. Siebel also found that most colleges had 
provisions for testing as part of the counseling function and that the 
colleges maintained a file of many different kinds of tests. The methods 
of reporting scores also varied with colleges. In 80% of the colleges 
studied, the results were available to students mostly by way of individual 
counseling situations. At nearly one-fifth of the colleges, the scores 
were routinely reported to the students without interpretation. 
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We find that private junior colleges use testing to a much greater 
degree than public junior colleges for reasons of student selection 
generally. It should be noted that Siebel's study (1967) dealt with 
initial testing and not with testing at a later date. If this factor 
were included, there would be a difference. Most junior college counseling 
centers do a good deal of testing in all areas upon teacher or student re- 
quest for educational purposes. 

The third area that involves student assessment is basic skill 
diagnosis. With a large heterogeneous student population, there has 
developed a need to assess through testing and survey of previous records 
the levels of skill in reading, writing, mathematics, and other pre- 
requisite skills necessary for academic success. Williamson (1960) has 
pointed out that junior colleges are collecting more than their share of 
low or modest ability students. It has, therefore, become necessary to 
plan a program designed to identify students with skill deficiencies at 
an early date to afford them the maximum opportunity of a college exper- 
ience. Such a program would include not only testing, but personal 
interviews, faculty coordination, self help programs, arid the establishment 
of remedial courses. Counselors must become more involved in the initia- 
tion and coordination of such a program. 

The guidance and counseling staff, if it is to continue to be effective 
in student appraisal, must organize, plan, and initiate programs based on 
the information found from student assessmerit and approaisal. There have 
developed several needs in the area that must be dealt with; 1) Junior 
college norms and possibly tests designed specifically tor the junior 
college are needed; 2) As junior college curriculums become broader, tests 
must be developed to differentiate between these prograihs to aid students 
with their vocational choices; 3) We need to be more aware and help to 
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identify student values and attitudes (Collins, 1965,); 4) Lastly, we need 
to develop methods which make test results more meaningful to students 
and faculty. 
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E. COUNSELING SERVICES 
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The student counseling function should be carried on by professionally 
trained couselors. Such a program (Raines, 1965) should be designed to aid 
students who need special assistance in exploring and formulating educational 
and vocational goals, gaining some self Insight Into their basic values, 
Interests, attitudes, and abilities, the Identification and resolving of 
problems that tend to Interfere with life goals, and lastly identifying 
appropriate sources of assistance if further help is needed for more intense 
problems. Such a program should place counseling as the key feature to all 
student personnel work (Blocker, 1965). Fordyce (Raines, 1965) states 
that it is obvious that certain student needs, interests and problems can* 
not be adequately met in the classroom alone or through faculty advising. 

Apparently many junior colleges are giving lip service to the impor- 
tance of counseling. Medsker (1960) found that there is a tendency in 
the two year institution to classify all formal advisement services as 
part of counseling. This is done without regard to the complexity of the 
problems. Yoder and Beals (1966) found in their study of junior colleges 
in the west that only 64% of the colleges employed full time counselors. 

Starr (1961) found that the personal-social counseling function had not 
been extensively developed in the junior colleges of the northwest. 

Medsker (1960) found in 49 of the 73 colleges studied that it was felt 
that counseling specialists were not needed. Raines (1965) concludes that 
less than one-half of the junior colleges have adequate student counseling. 
This is more poignantly dramatized by the fact that approximately 500)000 
junior college students are being deprived of adequate opportunities for 
counseling. 

What kinds of counseling should we be concerned about in the junior 
college? First there is educational counseling. This function involves 
interpretation of what the college knows about the student in the light of 
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the educational choices that are open to him choices In the courses 
that are open to him that term as well as next year and .the choice of which 
program of studies the student undertakes and Its articulation with the 
senior Institution. We are particularly concerned here with the student's 
potential success. Just as we feel that high school performance Is a good 
Indicator of college success, we must also be concerned with performance 
while the student Is In attendance at the junior college. Williamson (1960) 
has criticized counselors for their lack of development of prediction 
techniques. Raines (1965) pointed out that the single largest missing 
Ingredient In the business of academic transfer counseling from junior 
colleges Is detailed experience data to describe the four year college 
to which the student Is transferring. Such data can only be obtained 
through follow-up procedures. Hemmerllng (1958) demonstrated a follow-up 
technique that sends the junior college counselors In search of their 
transfer students and holds a conference with each to determine the 
strengths and weaknesses of the college program. While In most cases 
such a program would be too expensive and time consuming It does demon- 
strate to some extent the felt need for counseling evaluation. 

A second kind of junior college counseling should Involve vocational 
counseling. There Is some problem as to whether a vocational student will 
remain a vocational student or whether an academic student will remain an 
academic student. Consequently we need to be aware and give both voca- 
tional and educational counseling to students. Specifically with terminal 
students In vocational programs counselors must keep up to date on the local 
and national employment picture, the student's vocational qualifications, 
and the matching of the two. Most counselors are poorly prepared In this 
area. Glib Interpretations of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank or the 
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Kuder plus percentile ranks Is not vocational counseling (Collins, 1967). 
Collins goes on to point out that counselors are experts In putting stu- 
dents In courses after the student tells the counselor what Is to be his 
vocational goal. Staff (1961) does find that most junior colleges are 
concerned about vocational counseling In some form. Not only Is this 
task difficult In both the tracking of the labor market and differentia- 
ting between various student abilities, aptitudes, and Interests, but It 
Is difficult to remain creative In the continuous press of change In the 
world of work. 

The third area, personal counseling, receives the most treatment In 
the literature, however In actual practice It may be more limited. 

Fordyce (1966) states that there are never enough counselors to go around. 
The problem Is that many counselors see themselves as clinicians (Stef fire, 
1967) when they are not, thus they become somewhat Ineffective. Counseling 
at the present leaves much to be desired (Collins 1967). We do not mean to 
Infer from the above that personal counseling Is so poor In junior colleges 
that It should be discarded. We mean only to enter some realism Into the 
matter of counseling programs. We feel that counselors In the junior col- 
lege need to concern themselves with being catalysts In the penetrating 
Investigation of student values. Counselors must have a tough logical 
mind In helping students evaluate themselves. Counselors need at times 
to advise as well as reflect; In essence counseling Is teaching of a 
specialized sort and fits within the educational purposes of the college. 

Provision must be made for students who seek either on their own or 
by referral the opportunity of personal-social counseling by adequately 
trained personnel. We once heard a junior college president remark that 
his students lived at home with their parents. Such a belief seems 



incredible in the light of what we know about the science of human behavior 
today. Such a philosophy will certainly deprive the student of an oppor- 
tunity for self education. 

Ideally a guidance program is so designed that it is not only visible 
to the student but accessible. A definite procedure for referrals from 
faculty members must be initiated. Through in-service education programs, 
the counseling staff must educate the faculty concerning the services 
available. A referral procedure should be as uncomplicated as possible. 

A referral form may be used (Figure 1) on which the faculty member fills 
out the information requested and sends it to the counselors who do the 
follow-up. It is important to keep the faculty member "tuned in" to the 
outcome of his referral. Other referrals to the counselors may be from 
the students themselves or outside agencies. 

Individual counseling is done in most junior colleges according to 
a wide spectrum of theoretical models and philosophical objectives. Be- 
cause of the increasing interest in group counseling processed some 
summarizing of trends seems in order. Hardee (1959) feels that group 
methods should be used when the number of advisees are too large for the 
trained staff. Cohn (1966) also points out that group methods are an 
integral technique of the busy counselor. It is implied that individual 
counseling could possibly be supplanted by the group processes. The above 
author^, are careful to point out that group counseling should not be used 
merely to displace the individual interview, but as another tool for the 
guidance function. It is possible that the group processes, if done 
effectively, can be more time consuming and demanding on the part of the 
counselor than individual student interviewing. 

Many guidance and counseling functions lend themselves readily to 
group methods. Pre-admissions advising and orientation are notable 
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examples. Other uses for group methods are: Dickerson (1966) and Gilbreath 
(1967) have demonstrated changes In under-achievers to non-underachlevers And 
Wenborn (1965) has found tha t short-term group guidance lead to higher 
grade point averages, Increased self-expression, and increased self- 
understanding over an extended period of time ar< compared with non- 
counseled. Catron (1966) found that educational-vocational group counseling 
produced a significant change of self In the direction of "good" adjustment. 
Thes^ studies all Involved college populations. Group tnethods of all types 
hold great potentials for junior college workers. 

We should mention here the need for counselor records. Through the 
In- take procedures stress simplicity, organized functional records should 
be kept. These counselor notes, tapes, and case materials should not be 
put In the student's cumulative records due to the public accessibility to 
those records. It may be that for legal reasons counselors do not wish to 
keep "official" case studies, but If we are to be effective In dealing with 
students over a period of time some sort of record of each conference 
should be kept (Figure II). Not only does such a compilation Of data help 
In the evaluation of the total counseling service, but It aids our own 
procedurejtf In dealing with the many students that we see. 

In terms of the administration of junior college counseling and 
guidance services, most colleges designate some one person as the "director" 
or similar title to coordinate the program. The number of counselors 
needed besides the director range from 1:250 to 1:1000 depending on the 
student population and the use of faculty members. 

It Is Important to note that guidance and counseling while It has Its 
own "shop" Is Intricately Involved with the rest of the campus If It is to 
be effective. One approach Is a centralized program (O'Bannon, 1966) which 
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operates out of a single office area. A second plan Is a decentralized 
approach (Harvey, 1967) which places counselors In the various college 
programs around the college. The centralized approaches seem to be In 
greater frequency. Other organizational structures provide for levels 
of counselors. One plan (Tweedle, 1961) provides for the admissions 
counseling level, resident advisors, breadth level counselors, depth 
level therapists, and the non-college specialists. Some programs are 
Integrated with psychology courses (Valett, 1958; O'Bannon, 1966) In self 
understanding. We feel that what ever the approach It must be organized, 
purposeful, and easily Identifiable to the student. 



F. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 






Our point of view in this section is that there are at least three 
directions in which in-service education should be pointed. In the first 
place» a survey of the literature suggests that the junior College faculty 
should to some extent be involved in meeting student needs. If counseling 
is to utilize the faculty in some way, in-serviOe training for them is 
required. Secondly, articulation with high school counselors and senior 
institutions is, also, a matter of in-service training in which junior 
college counselors should be involved. Thirdly, in-service training must 
be an integral part of the professional growth and development of junior 
college counselors. With the exception of the third area of in-service 
training, little is apparently written. There are numerous comments and 
references to the need for such training, but little or no detailed infor- 
mation. 

I 

It is fairly common to utilize the services of faculty members in 
the advisement of students. It is, however, pointed out thaf not all 
faculty are suited by temperament, training ot desire to be an advisor 
(Hardee, 1959). The selection of faculty members for Sssisting in Che 
-■CiauiiseUng-advising role should be made on the basis of three criteria: 

1) their interest in counseling, 2) their ability t6 deal effectively on 
a one to one basis with students, and 3) their willingness to learn the 
fundamentals of counseling responsibilities (Hardee, 1957). Starr (1961), 
as indicated earlier, recommends the use of faculty members in the counsel- 
ing and advising functions particularly when theit discipline is ihvolved. 
We concur in the notion that some selection of faculty members by S defined 
criteria is necessary. The junior college should avoid the hazard of 
of assigning students to faculty advisors who do not take vety seriously 



this responsibility, who consider advisement an intrusion o’.i their time or 
who are satisfied to be nothing more than schedule checkers. 

Following the careful selection of faculty members who will partici- 
pate in the counseling-advising function, they must be trained. It would 
be helpful if at this point we could refer to specific programs as examples 
of the kind of in-service training programs that are being used. However, 
such detail is not available to us at this time and it very likely does not 
exist in any published form* One suggested list of in-service training 
activities comes from Staff (1961). In-service training programs should 
include extension courses, field training, on-campus courses and opportu- 
nities foi observation. These activities should involve both selected 
faculty members who participate in advisement and counseling along with the 
counselors of an institution. To some degree, high school counselors or 
representatives of the area counselors might also be included in some of 
these training programs. 

It is further recommended that the faculty who are involved in these 
activities and services should be granted release time. If this is not 
possible perhaps some other form of compensation might be offered. It is 
unrealistic to expect efficiency and effective counseling-advisement if 
these functions are viewed as incidental. 

At this point it might be helpful to refer to the position of 
E, G, Williamson (1961) regarding persons involved in personnel work. 

He says; "We do not argue that all personnel workers should be profes- 
sionally trained counselors. However, it would be to their advantage in 
terms of effectiveness, if they experienced at least rudimentary profes- 
sional training not only in interviewing, but in counseling interviewing 
which includes supervised analysis of the effects of counseling," The 




necessity for using faculty members along with professional counselors In 
counseling and advising In the face of huge enrollments requires a care- 
fully planned and executed In-service training program. 

A student who Is In scholastic difficulty calls for a close cooperation 
of counselors and Instructors. When selected faculty are Involved In stu- 
dent personnel functions and counselors are teaching this cooperation Is 
most visible. Aware of the complementary nature of their roles, classroom 
teachers and counselors are joining forces as before to Improve their 
Individual and combined contributions to the development of young people 
(AP GA, 1965). The basics of this team approach are: communication, 

understanding, confidence and cooperation. Through an In-service training 
of teachers and counselors, this cooperative- team effort may be high- 
lighted In the junior college as It Is In other areas of education. 

Since articulation Is covered In greater detail elsewhere In this 
paper and In this section, we will not devote much time to It, here. Let 
It suffice to say that this Is a type of In-service training and counselors 
should be Involved In the planning, execution and evaluation of this 
Important aspect of junior college existence. 

Finally, It Is Important to say that no amount of formal training 
can compensate for an Inadequate personality of a counselor (Alderson, 1961). 
It Is further believed that a professional counselor who does not continue 
to develop and Increase his knowledge of human beings on the job, apart 
from formal training. Is not very professional. Therefore, It Is extremely 
Important that the director of counseling services of the junior college be 
charged with the responsibility of planning In-service training for counse- 
lors, and other professional staff members. The Carnegie Report concludes 
essentially that the preparation and growth of student personnel workers 
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Is generally not good. It Is reasonably clear that If formal training Is 
not doing the job of preparing junior college counselors for their work» 
the colleges In the movement will necessarily have to provide the training 
specifically focusing. on the junior college through In-service training 
programs. 

Specifically It Is noted that counselors are poorly prepared to 
successfully do vocational counseling with skill (Collins, 1965). Most 
counselors see themselves as specialists in educational counseling 
(advisement). It Is true that they are generally better Informed In this 
regard than faculty. At the same time no one can deny that vocational and 
educational counseling are Inextricably related functions. If the two are 
not in the counseling process, the student Is often left indifferent to 
achievement and may very likely drop out. 

The following Is a list of needs In the preparation and In-service 
training of junior college counselors and student personnel workers 
(Matson, 1965): 

1) The need or desirability of specific preparation for junior 
college personnel workers. 

2) The need to develop both specialists and generalists. 

3) Junior college personnel workers need extensive knowledge and 
skills In their area. 

4) Preparation programs must be diverse and flexible. 

5) Preparation programs of all types should be research oriented. 

6) Student personnel workers should be required an equivalent level 
of competence as other educational levels. 

7) Administrative levels in student personnel services requires the 
doctorate or Its equivalent. 

8) There must be provisions for an extensive and on-golng program 
of training. 

With the rapid growth of the junior college movement it Is understandable 
that preparation specifically for counseling services In this context lag 
behind. However, students In the junior colleges today cannot wait for 
counselor's skills and preparation to evolve. Through fornutl preparation 
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and specifically through In-service training programs, counseling and 
guidance must prepare now for the job that Is to be done. 
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G. STUDENT PERSONNEL EVALUATION 

It Is Impossible to develop any program or service that meets the 
needs of Individual students and the community without establishing pro- 
cedures for evaluation, control and followup. No organization can develop 
or be effective without devoting a considerable amount of time to deter- 
mining what It has done, where It Is and where It must go. In a word, 
counseling and guidance personnel In the junior college cannot avoid self 
evaluation If It seeks to be effective. 

Studies done for the Carnegie Report conclude that junior college 
students have generally not been dissatisfied with the counseling services 
Offered them but at the same time they expressed the feeling that Improve- 
ments could be made (Medsker, 1965). The chief criticism has been the 
lack of counselor time - time per student, time for repeated Interviews, 
time to keep up-to-date with respect to curriculum requirements and job 
opportunities, and time for follow-up activities. It would appear to us 
that students are being kind. There Is considerable Indication that 
faculty members wonder "what counselors really do". Even counselors have 
difficulty In defining their roles In any concrete, rational and meaning- 
ful way (Berry & Wolfe, 1957) 

One writer sees a counselor as the marginal man (Stefflre, 1967). 

Is he a psychologist, an administrator (aspiring), a kind of office worker 
or what? It Is questionable how committed the counselor Is to his occupa- 
tion, to the goals of the Institution or to his relationship to his clients. 
The lack of uniform definitions of what counseling In the educational 
context really Is and the criticisms that students and faculty make of 
this function certainly points up the urgent need for evaluation. 

There Is perhaps no single best way to evaluate counseling and 
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guidance services. Evaluation Is a function that must be developed with- 
in the staff of the college. The process may follow the classls pattern 
of scientific Inquiry: 1) state the purposes of the program - best with 
faculty and student help; 2) establish the criteria by which the success 
of the program will be judged; 3) apply the criteria and Interpret the 
evidence that accumulates (Dobbin and Turnbull, 1965). Only Individual 
colleges can asses or evaluate their counseling operation. No one else 
can do It for them. Throughout the Report To The Carnegie Corporation, 
assessment Is made of student personnel programs and the state of the 
junior college nationally. This Is extremely valuable, but again Indi- 
vidual colleges must do their own self study and gear up to continue this 
process. 

Following the scientific approach suggested by Dobbin and Turnbull (1965) 
above, junior college counseling services must continually ask themselves 
questions similar to the following: 

1) Do we have qualified counselors with definitely assigned time on 
the schedule for Individual counseling? Do students seek assistance 
from these counselors? 

2) Do we have planned group guidance with class groups or small 
discussion groups? Are staff members responsible for group 
counseling, prepared for It and qualified? 

3) Do we provide adequate Individual Inventory services? Are test 
results and other Informations used to Improve understanding? 

4) Are our Information services - occupational, educational, personal- 
social, how to study Information and so forth - adequate, accessible 
to students and used? 

5) What role should counseling service personnel play In orientation? 
What Is the challenge of orientation functions to counselors? 

6) Do we or should we provide counseling and guidance services to the 
community and to all students enrolled - day and night, youth and 
adult? 

7) How well have we articulated our function to faculty, staff and 
community? Do these persons and us have a clear notion of what 
our function and role Is? 

8) What "machinery" should we set up for continuous evaluation? 

The foregoing Is not Intended to be a complete guideline for self- 
evaluation. However, we feel that these questions suggest a beginning 



point for the process of evaluation. Counselors will add and subttact 
as the individual situations require. 

Of course, an inseparable element in evaluation is fdllow-up. What 
do students do when they leave the college? What is their evaluation of 
counseling services? Do they feel that counseling and ^uidande was 
helpful? Hemmerllng (1958) reports an extra-effort type Of fOllow-up. 

Each counselor went to the state universities and interviewed each transfer 
student concerning their junior college program. This kind 6f follow*-up 
may be accomplished in all areas - vocational, educational - where former 
students are found. This effort in our judgment represents "action'' 
evaluation and follow-up. Any institution committed to individuality, as 
the junior college claims to be, must demonstrate this committment. This 
is one method of doing just that even though it Would require considerable 
effort and expense. 

We would agree that institutions of higher education in this day 
cannot long survive without being to soma degree research oriented. 

However, it is logical that if research does not result Iti evaluation and 
action to improve, build and develop an effective educational System, 
meeting the needs of individual students and comnunities, research is a 
meaningless waste of time, effort, and money* 
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H. COm^ITY SERVICES 

The community college idea presupposes an increase of services from 
within the community to the college will correspond to an increase of 
services from the college to the community (Reynolds, 1956)* With this 
idea in mind community guidance services involves both college and com- 
munity resources and they are conducted for the purpose of meeting 
specified educational needs of individuals or enterprises within the 
college or the community. 

If the guidance and counseling function is organized under a true 
community junior college philosophy, we feel that the staff has an obliga- 
tion to the community to function as a resource to that community. It is 
not the intent of the college to usurp the operation and service of any 
existing organization within the community. We are concerned with broad- 
ening the educational services to individuals and community organizations. 
The development of a community guidance service program requites constant 
and effective communication between the community and the college. This 
communication requires a firm commitment by the administration and staff 
to the concept of community service. 

Medsker (1960) found that 907. of 243 colleges studied dffered some 
kind of community service program. Reynolds (1958) also found that many 
colleges are extending counseling services to non-colleg6 persons in the 
community sometimes on a fee basis. There seems to be a trend toward a 
gradual fading of the line between membership and uon^membership in the 
community college in the areas that are being served by the college 
(Blocker, 1965). We have found that within the budget and staff limita- 
tions the guidance and counseling staff is moving in the direction both of 
offering services to the community as well as utilizing area resources. 



What services can the guidance and counseling staff offer the 
community? (1) Orange Coast Junior College (Valet t, 1958) has established 
an extensive program of vocational, personal, and educational testing. Non- 
students may take these tests and receive both interpretation and counseling 
without cost. It was stated that many groups have availed themselves of 
these services. Some junior colleges have been instrumental in initiating 
a testing program for local high schools (Kildow, 1953). Most colleges 
will give tests to non-students if requested to do so by a community agency. 
Williamson (Raines, 1965) is concerned that guidance workers should initiate 
a testing program for high school students before they come to college to 
help them decide if college is where they should go and also to help them 
clarify their vocational goals. (2) All types of counseling are offered 
many times on a referral basis. St. Johns Junior College in Florida 
regularly held marital group counseling at the request of a local mental 
health worker. School counselors on occasion request that a college counselor 
consult with them about a problem student. We feel it is important that 
Junior college counselors avoid becoming identified only as clinicians, but 
serve a broader educational function. The variation of types of counseling 
services is large. If the staff makes it known that they will act as re- 
sources, they will be called upon if they are effective. (3) The junior 
college can use its own facilities to encourage guidance workshops and 
conferences for the area high school counselors. (4) Since the college has 
developed an organized compilation of occupational information, it seems 
logical that the community should be able to take advantage of this resource. 
(5) Hoyt (1966) is concerned that college counselors work closely with area 
vocational school personnel. (6) Other areas that counselors can aid in is 
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the desimination of college information, and arranging visits for groups 
to the college. We feel it is of major importance to work closely with 
area guidance workers in developing total programs for reaching the pros 
pective students both young or old who wish to continue their education. 

What services can the junior college exact from the community? Most 
guidance texts carry exhaustive lists of community resources. The com- 
munity college guidance worker should ideally have at his finger tips 
information and a contact source for all educational institutions, industry, 
labor unions, business, professions, and social agencies in the area with 
whom students may come into contact. If active lines of communication 
have been established, the counselor should be constantly aware of potential 
resources for both referrals for individuals that need more complete counsel- 
ing or occupational information and information concerning job trends, 
qualifications, and job vacancies. An example most widely given in the 
literature is the aptitude testing done by the state employment agencies 
for junior college students if requested by the counselors. 

In developing a community service program two questions must be 
answered; (l).What are the needs that junior college students experience 
that community resources can aid? (2) What are the needs of the community 
in relation to the potential resources of the college? The development of 
an effective program involves much innovation and creativity on the part 
of both the college and community. Each junior college must evaluate in 
terms of its own budget, available staff and student load, and its general 
philosophy of how much time can be spent in community services. We feel 
that the junior college has an obligation to avail its own resources to 
the community, in so much that the college does not become ineffective 
in both areas. Williamson (Smith, 1966) has pointed out that junior 
college guidance workers have a potentially important role as change 
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agents with the community. The community in turn has an obligation to 
aid in the organization and Implementation of needed change. 
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REFFERAL FORM - COUNSELING CENTER 



Student's name . 

Reason for Referral: 

a cademic counseling 
personal counseling 

vocational and/or educational counseling 
Have you asked this student to arrange for an Interview With the 
couhselor?__ 

Have you referred this student to a particular counselot ? 

Whom ? 

Do you want the counselor to ask the student to come ift for sn 
Interview ? 

Comments: 



Signs tUre_ 



Figure I 
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ST. JOHNS RIVER PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Client St. No. Initial Interview Date 

Counselor^ Being Seen In: Group Individually 

Referral Source: Reason for Referral: 

Self (Personal, Educational or Voca- 
tional counseling) 

Teacher 

(name) 

Parent ^ 

Other 

(name) 

Brief Summary of Problem .... ... . 



Impression of Client Movement: 



Disposition of Case: 



Recommendations: 



Termination Date: 



Figure II 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Clark R. Beck, Elmer G. Fangman, and Thomas E. Malin 



INTRODUCTION ■ 

Student activities are important parts of student personnel programs 
in junior colleges. This study is an attempt to indicate this importance 
through a review of the literature in the field, through study 6f selected 
junior college documents, student heuidbooks, and from personal experience 
in student activities. 

The writers wish to acknowledge their appreciation to Dr. Max Raines for 
providing the basic outline used in this stxidy. In addition. Dr. Raines pro- 
vided resource materials which v/ere particularly useful in the chapter on the 
Administration of Student Activity Programs. 

The term "junior college" as used throughout this study refers to public 
ly supported two-year colleges. No attempt was made to analyze, report, or 
evaluate student activity programs in the private junior college. 



OBJ?]CTIVES OF THE STUDENT ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
The activities of college students across TVierica have been the source 
of voluminous magazine and newspaper articles , radio and television reports , 
as well as seminars, conferences, and other meetings in an attempt to discuss, 
analyze, and evaluate their actions and activities. The overwhelming portion 
of this attention has been given to the students’ "out of class" activities 
and interests. It would seem that the involvement of students in determining 
the total campus climate is greater today them ever before. The responsibility 
to coordinate and supervise many of these activites rests with the student per- 
sonnel division and specifically with the Office of Student Activities. ^ 



Dlocker, Plummer, and Richardson (I9fi5) have reported that: 

The existence of student activities and the desirability of having 
the college supervise and sponsor these activities is a subject of 
little controversy. Not so clear is the relationship that these 
activities have to the academic program* and their function in the 
total college progress. 

To many people, "student activities" suggests noneducational activities 
v/hich tcUce up entirely too much of the students' time. Realistically, a com- 
prehensive program of student activities includes a wide range of activities 
and programs to meet the "out of class" interests of the student body in an 
attempt to support the educational objective of the full development of stu- 
dents. I'Jhether these programs are called student activities, extra- or co- 
curricular activities, or the "third curriculum", generally the value of these 
activities has been accepted as cui important part of the students' college 
experience. 

In describing the educational objectives of student activities, Shoben 
(1958) referred to them as: 

. . . helping students to gain greater personal maturity through re- 
flected-upon experience, increasing their interpersonal effectiveness, 
deepening their sensitivity to human needs including their own, clari- 
fying their long range objectives in both vocational and more personal 
terms, and assisting in their interpretation of education both in their 
active student careers and their lives after graduation. 

Mueller (1961) has discussed the function of student activities by sug- 
gesting basic objectives of a student activity program and they are summarized 
as follows: 

(1) a favorable continuation of the socialization process of the individ- 
ual; (2) opportunities for experiences in good group interaction and re- 
lationships; and (3) the development of leaders— for leadership on the 
campus and in later life. 

The community junior college, along with other institutions of higher 
learning, attempts to implement the previously mentioned statements of philos- 
ophy and objectives through an organized program of student activities. The 



n«thodt and prooaduraa in the junior college will differ from thoae used in 
other inatitutions because of the uniqueness of the institutional goals and 
the special characteristics of the junior college student population. 

Vfhat are some of the special problems or features with which a junior 
college -.student activity program must contend? What characteristics of the 
students in the junior college differentiate them from students on the more 
traditional, residential college or university setting? Some of these 
special features are as follows: 

(1) Most junior college students are commuters. A few junior colleges 
provide dormitories, but the vast majority of students live at home with their 
parents or families. Consequently, they spend less time on^campus, have less 
time for program planning and participation, and tend to become less involved 
when compared to university students. Transportation back to cangms is often 
a problem. 

(2) The majority of community junior college students hold outside em- 
ployment. A study at Flint Community Junior College (1966) revealed that 76% 
of the students held full or part time jobs in addition to their classes. 

(3) The tenure of post junior college students is generally two years. 
The lack of continuity in leadership positions and the amount of time for 
leadership training is limited since the students are in attendance for only 
this short length of time. 

(4) Student activity programs in the metropolitan area juniot colleges 
are often forced to compete with the social, cultural, and recreational events 
of the city. 

(5) The very nature of the make-up of the student body challenges even 
the best junior college student activity program. Many students are married 
and have family responsibilities; activities of interest to technical and 
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vocational students present special problems; many students maintain a strong 
allegiance to their former high schools, particularly their athletic events. 

(6) Many junior colleges have yet to develop attractive facilities in 
which to conduct tlieir activity programs. The availability of facilities is 
often a hindrance due to the evening euid community programs. 

(7) School spirit, traditions, allegiemce, and loyalty to the junior 
college on the pcurt of the student body is most often conspicuous by its 
absence . 

This is by no mecuis an exhaustive list of the special features of a 
junior college student activity program. It does, however, indicate some 
problem areas of concern for the student activity director in the junior :: 
college . 

The "model" student activity program for junior colleges has yet to be 

developed; therefore, the challenge remains. Frederick (1965) has stated; 

As clear as anything in the future is the prospect of continued develop** 
ment of student activities. They will not disappear. In fact, they 
will increase in variety and importance. More and more student unions 
are being built. The many junior and community colleges which were 
founded in the 1950 's and 1960 's all made provisions for athletics, 
sports, cUid dramatics. Offices for student governments and publications 
are common facilities. 

The important task of those in positions of leader shipr> in the student ac- 
tivity progreuns will be to analyze and evaluate the activities, programs, pro- 
jects, and opportunities for service by students and to ascertain that they 
are based on sound educational principles and objectives to promote, for their 
students, an integrated educational experience. 



THE ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OP A STUDENT ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
Junior colleges provide for and encourage student activities. The goals 
are to encourage eunong students the development of humanitarian values, the 
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fostering of effective citizenship, and the provisions of opportunities for 
self<-development. OrganlzHtlons are maintained and prcsaoted by the college 
which provide for the social, intellectual, recreational, and professional 
needs of Interested students. It becomes the task of the director to admin- 
ister the student Activity program within the framework of the objectives 
and goals of the institution. 

While individual junior colleges have consistently styled their student 
activity program to meet their own particular needs# there is a body of com- 
mon characteristics in the organization, implementation, and goals of most 
programs. The role of the advisor, coordinator, or director of studmnt ac- 
tivities also varies from campus to campus not only in title, bdt in respon- 
sibility and authority as well. The use of the title "director" will be 
used throughout this discussion to signify the administrative staff member 
in charge of the student activity program. 

Orgemizational structure 

The organizational structure of a student activity program must provide 
for and permit a variety of activities and experiences. Bloland (1967) has 
aptly expressed: 

By the term "student activities" is meemt the programs and projects 
sponsored by organized groups although actually it subsumes non- 
organlzed pursuits as well. In considering peurtlclpatlon in student 
activities as a learning es^rlence, room must be made for both or- 
ganized and non-organized activities in the same tent# since the in- 
fluence of both upon the individual's learning experience must be 
recognized. 

The line of responsibility for the program is normally delegated by the 
board of control to the president# who delegates it to the dean of student 
personnel# who in turn passes it on to the director of student activities. 

He then often delegates specific responsibilities to the student organizations. 



DlockiTr Plunmer» and Riehardaon (1965) hava indieatad that tha kay to tha 
ooordinatad control of atudont activitiaa raata with tha atudant oouncil for 
it is .possible to permit students much freedom in the conduct of their ac- 
tivities provided that areas of responsibility and authority are clearly de- 
lineated and that authority conmensurate with responsibility is delegated. 

Student government councils are traditionally the highest student au- 
thority on campus. These councils are established as the r^rasentative or- 
ganisation of the student body and are delegated re^onsibility for such ac- 
tivities as the recognition and chartering of other student organisations r 
establishing scholastic standards for student officials » exercising control 
over the expenditure of student activity fees, and the legislation of other 
matters of concern to the student body. The councils often have large re- 
sponsibilities for programming such as concerts » dances r and visiting speakers 
of interest to the students. A study by McAninch (1967), to determine the 
present practices used in organizing and administering student governments 
in the public junior colleges in the North Central Accrediting Region, reported 
that 97% of the councils surveyed had written constitutions of authority; 73% 
require other student organizations to petition the oouncil for recognition; 
and 75% exercise some control over the expenditure of collected student ac- 
tivity fees. 

Under the responsibility of the student govertment council are additional 
student organizations such as a publications board, college union board, inter- 
club oouncil, and the inter-fratemity or inter-sorbrity council. Their re- 
sponsibility is to coordinate the activities and programs of the remaining 
student clubs and organizations. (There may be other boards and oommittees 
coR^sed of students, faculty, and administration idio operate within the frame- 
work of the student activity organisation to promote discussion and 
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recccnmendatlons for the operation of the program.) 

Rec(»nmendations for programming , scheduling of events, physical faculty 
arrangements, and legislation on policies and procedures are passed fDom the 
organizations to the student government council and are referred to the 
director of student activities for information// implementation, or approval. 
Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson (1965) have idealized the process very 

V 

clearly as follows: "Properly administered student activities are models of 

the democratic process. As such, they represent an invaluable aid in the 
education of students for life in a democracy." 



Professional Staff 



One of the most serious drawbacks in the operation of student activities 
in the junior college is the shortage of professionally trained staff allo- 
cated to the administration and supervision of the program. Raines (1965) 
has recommended the following staff qualifications for student activity per- 



sonnel : 



Supervisory Level . A master's degree in behavioral sciences, student 
personnel work, or recreation with additional graduate work in group 
process, educational philosophy, and the legal aspect of student ac- 
tivities. 



Non-Supervisor y Level . Master's degree in behavioral sciences, student 
personnel work, or recreation. 



The following recommended staffing pattern is based on a careful analy- 
sis of the assigned functions and related activities within each ad- 
ministrative unit as well as man hours required of the staff: 



Administrative Unit Staff Level Enrollment (head- count) 



Student 

Activities 



Supervisory 
Non-tupervl sory 
Clerical 



500 iOOO 2500 5000 

1111 
0 0 1 

4 111 



Too often. Instead of having a director of activities, counselors or 
faculty members are given released time or extra pay to supervise or administer 
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the activity program and are therefore severely limited by the amount of time 
they can reasonably devote to the program. 

Another procedure is for the director of activities to have extra respon- 
sibilities. Malin (1967) stated: 

Professional staff tend to have shared responsibilities for other areas 
such as the student center operation, counseling, athletics, intra- 
murals, business operations, etc. The student activity program and the 
college union program are often under the same hat. This appears to be 
a current pattern in the junior college. 

The strong reliance for program personnel rests with students and student 
activity orgemizatlons. A professional staff must rely on the student's de- 
sire to be of service to the college in order to carry out a successful pro- 
gram of student activities. 

Faculty members serve as advisors to student organizations, consultants 
and resource persons, and devote numy hours to activity committees and boards. 
Their support and interest in invaluable. 

A successful staff member is a "generalist" with training in student 
personnel work. He is eui individual who is dedicated to the philosophy of 
the ccmprehenslve junior college and who has the strength and flexibility to 
adjust to a myriad of different situations. 

Financial Operations 

It is necessary for the director to supervise the expenditures of student 
fees and funds. The assessment of a student activity fee is an accepted prac- 
tice in junior colleges. Howes (1965) reported the average annual cost of the 
student activity fee on the eighty-eight junior college campuses surveyed was 
$23.00 with a reuige from $1.00 to $60.00. The amount of the student activity 
fee on sane campuses is difficult to determine since it is included in tuition 



fees 






The estcUDlishment of an accounting or bookkeeping system is necessary in 
order to keep adequate financial records for student organizations. Many 
campuses use studenv. treasurers as the bookkeepers with supervision of the 
transactions by the director. This method provides an opportunity to train 
students in budget prsparation, simple bookkeeping, and financial procedures. 

It also expresses an attitude of trust in the student's ability to handle the 
funds with honesty and integrity. 

Lastly, the director has the responsibility to organize and plan the 
total stude^nt activity budget cuid to make regular reports on the financial 
status of the student orgcuiizations. The budget should include expenditures 
by the office of student activities per se, to provide for leadership train- 
ing, student retreats and workshops, resource materials, and travel expenses 
to professional meetings and conferences. 

General Policies and Regulations 

The administering of a program of student activities includes the respon- 
sibility for the publication of policies and procedures for student organiza- 
tions. This publication establishes the base from which student groups im- 
plement their activities amd includes the procediures by which they operate. 

It would necessarily include the policies and regulations pertaining to student 
puPlications , outside speakers, delegation of responsibilities, election pro- 
cedures, off campus programs, awards, eligibility, student leader and advisor 
responsibility, use of equipnent, finances, calendaring of activities, pub- 
licity solicitations, reserving facilities, as well as other needed procedures 
depending upon the local situation and local needs. Constitutions of the all- 
campus organizations could be appropriately included. 



The practice of publishing these policies and procedures provides 
adequate and important guide for student officers and organizations in the 
carrying out of their responsibilities. 

The administration and operation of a student activity progrcun may 
include the supervision of campus facilities and student employees. 

Frederick (1965) has stated, "The student's non-classroom activities 
are of real and immediate importance. Whatever the reason, it is a fact that 
in such activities students find meaning now . " For example, "the Festival of 
Arts has to be ready next weekend—ahd it will be enjoyed next Saturday night, 
not five or six years from now." It is this sense of immediacy and urgency 
which pervades the student activity program and challenges the very fiber of 
the professional student personnel worker to do his best in the administra- 
tion, supervision, and operation of the student activity program. 



THE SOCIAL REGULATORY FUNCTION 

The McConnell Report to the Carnegie Corporation (1965) defines the so 

^®9ulatory function as those activities of the college designed to es- 
tablish and maintain policies, procedures, and regulations for control of 
social behavior of individual students and student groups. 

Blocker et al. (1965) point out that the student needs social informa- 
tion. Entering students of two year colleges have many questions reg£u:ding 
what constitutes socially acceptable behavior in a variety of situations. 
According to Raines and McDaniel (1965), the .premotion of student grrowth re- 
quires the development of standards of expectancy anS. the reinforcement of 
individual motivation by college regulations. 

If it is agreed that social regulations are a responsibility of the 
college, the next cpiestlon becomes, who specifically is responsible? 
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Fordyce, Shepard, and Collins (1965) observe that student personnel workers 
are directly involved in teaching social skills, in working with and through 
student groups to achieve the social and educational objectives of the co- 
curriculum, and in developing higher values and standaurds of taste and behavior 
in the student body. 

The student personnel staff, especially those responsible for the direc- 
tion of the social program, student activities, and living units, will be in- 
volved in such specific assignments as: (1) developing policies and regula- 

tions for the maintenance of personal social standards of conduct, (2) handling 
cases of social misconduct and violations of the rules of group living, and 
(3) interpreting regulations to students and faculty. 

Shaffer and Martinson (1966) point out the need for faculty memljers to 
participate in the establishment of policies pertaining to student activities 
since these are an integral part of the college educational program. 

A look at a specific college would perhaps give a better view of the 
practical application of social regulations. Flint Community Junior College, 

Flint, Michigan, states its regulations in the college catalog. They say 
that enrollment in their college carries with it obligations in regard to 
conduct both inside and outside the classrooms. It is also stated that stu- 
dents are expected to conduct themselves in such a manner as to be a credit 
both to themselves and to the College. In addition, students at Flint Com- 
munity Junior College are responsible to the laws governing the community as 
well as to the rules and orders of the College and its officials, and they 
are expected to observe the standards of conduct set by the College. In terms 
of classroom behavior, instructors may drop from class any student who has 
had an excessive number of absences or whose classroom conduct is improper. 

Students are referred to the proper administrative official for disciplinary 






action* In addition to the general standards established# spacific regula- 
tions will be necessary and should be arrived at cooperatively by school 
officials, faculty, and students at each college. 

The nature of disciplinary action is conditioned by the seriousness of 
the offense, an^ at Flint Ccxnmunlty Junior College, may be classified in one 
of the following categories: (1) official warning, (2) disciplinary proba- 

tion, (3) suspension, or (4) expulsion. Disciplinary action is considered a 
means of educating the student to the realities of his responsibility as a 
citizen and also to protect the welfare of students, staff, and the ccvnmunity* 
Public junior colleges have not had the concern with due process as have 
many of the larger four year institutions. The time is undoubtedly coming, 
however, when they, will find it necessary to follow the essentials of a “fair 
he£u:ing“ as prescribed by due process. 

Educational institutions must find a way to guide young people to social 
relations that are personally satisfying yet consonant with traditional ideals. 
Frederick (1965) suggests that the solution lies in striking a balance with 
the following principles: (1) students have rights as well as desires, and 

' ideals; (2) schools and colleges have some part of the responsibility for 
the moral if not the spiritual welfare of the young; (3) since parents pay 
the bills, they, too, have rights and hopes and Ideals. 

Not all of the social regulations of students eu:e imposed by the educa- 
tional institution. There are unofficial regulations in operation which are 
passed on from returning students to new students. Peer pressure is a very 
effective way of regulating social behavior. The traditions and mores regu- 
lating student behavior on a given campus are often kept in operation more 
by the students themselves tham by officials of the institution. This is more 
difficult on a junior college campus because a larger portion of the student 



are there for a shorter 



body is new each year and because all of the students 
period of time. 

An unanticipated finding of the McConnell Report (1965) was that a 
strong social regulatory function differentiated the strongest student ac- 
tivity program more than any other single function. 

THE CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY FUNCTION 
student activities, according to Blocker et al, (1965), provide oppor- 
tunities to leai-n social skills and techniques for more effective partici- 
pation in society. Menbership in organized groups can result in social ac- 
ceptance and recognition, which tends to enhance feelings of self worth and 
to stimulate additional effort. Finally, student activities teach skills 
and cultivate interests which promote the worthy use of leisure time. 

It would seem that opportunities allowing for these benefits can best 

be provided through the co-curricular function of the student activity 
program. 



Objectives 

The objectives of campus student organizations will vary from one campus 
to another as the needs of the students served will vary. However, the ob- 
jectives expressed at Florissant Valley Community College, St. Louis, Missouri, 
would be common to many community colleges. They are: (1) to provide the 

opportunity for translation of classroom experience into co-curricular life; 

(2) to help students in the establishment of their o\^m personal "identities"; 

(3) to enable students to successfully develop initiative, skills, and leader- 
ship ability; (4) to assist in the development of social and cultural attri- 
butes through social involvement. 
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Types of Organizations 

There is a wide variety of student organizations and clubs on the junior 
collage campuses. These can be identified as follows: 

Honorary societies . These organizations exist in both academic and 
service areas and membership would depend upon meeting the specific require- 
ments established by the organization. 

Interest organizations . These organizations will be both departmental 
and avocational in nature and membership will be determined by special in- 
terests of the students. Examples of this type organization would be a sci- 
ence club or a chess club. 

Student leadership organizations . Organizations of this type would pro- 
vide a leadership or coordination function as determined by the entire student 
activity program. Examples would be an inter-club council or an inter-fra- 
ternity council. The official student government organization of the campus 
would also fit in this group. 

Sports organizations . These organizations would be concerned with pro- 
moting a specific sport or all sports at the college. They would include 
such things as a lettermen's club and a booster club. 

Student publications . Student publications might include a student news- 
paper, a year book, pictorial magazine, literary magazine, or student news- 
letters. 

Religious organizations . Camipus religious groups, as discussed in Off 
^ College (1967) - provide a valuable service in helping students make friends, 
adjust to classes, and in general provide the type of understanding and 
spiritual help needed to insure fruitful college years. Examples would be 
the V/esley Foundation, Newman Club, 6uid Baptist Student Union. 






Political organizations . These organizations will likely provide ac- 
tivities to those students whose political interests are aligned with those 
of a particular party. More importantly, however, they provide leadership 
experience and opportunities for involvement in the American democratic 
process. Examples would be the Young Democrats and Campus Republicans. 

Social organizations . The priracury purpose of these organizations would 
be to provide social functions for its members; however, they should also 
be of service to the college and to the community. Examples would be frater- 
•^ities and sororities where they rarely serve a residence function on a com- 
munity college campus. 

Faculty Advisor 

Blocker et al. (1965) feel that in the final analysis much of the respon- 
sibility for the success of a program of student activities in the two year 
college must rest with the faculty advisor. Because the student is in at- 
tendance only a short time, the advisor has a more difficult task in insuring 
continuity than is the case in four year institutions. Under these circum- 
stances, it is often a temptation for faculty advisors to become supervisors. 
VJhen such temptations arise, advisors would do well to remember that one of 
the purposes of student activities is to provide students with experience in 
democratic living. Democracies are noted for their ability to correct errors 
rather than for a propensity for not m2dcing them. By encouraging student 
leaders to seek his counsel, by setting an enthusiastic example, and by mcJcing 
systematic evaluations, the faculty advisors can insure that the student ac- 
tivity program, far from being a "frill", is making a solid contribution 
toward the implementation of the goals of the institution. 
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The Student Activity Procedural M2uiual of Florissant Valley Comnunity 
College states what it means to be a faculty advisor on their Ccunpus. An 
advisor is an integral part of every organization. Without an advisor a 
campus organization has no authority to meet or even to exist. These ad- 
visors volunteer to work with student groups because they au:e interested; 
it is a contribution they make in addition to their regular teaching duties. 
The advisor should be given the respect and consideration that his position 
and willingness to assist the group deserves. Just as the group has re- 
sponsibilities to the advisor, so does the advisor have responsibilities to 
the group and to the college. He should he fauniliar with college policies 
and regulations, and with the Constitution of the Student Senate and of the 
organization which he advises, and he should assist the officers and members 
in becoming acquainted with these policies. The advisor should encourage 
and assist the organization to carry on an active and significant program, 
and be available for various administrative responsibilities. He also needs 
to call to the attention of the officers of the organization serious failure 
of the organization or its members in assuming responsibilities and then as- 
sist them in overcoming these failures. 

THE STUDENT SELF-GOVERNING FUNCTION 
Student self-governing functions are: 

. . . those activities of the college designed to provide opportunities 
cuid encouragement for students to participate in self-governing activi- 
ties that provide experiences in decision making through democratic 
processes . 

The scope of student government includes not only the usual student senate 
and student body president, but also includes those specialized organizations 
such as the inter-fraternity council, the union board of directors, and the 



student court. 






The purposes of student self-government as stated by Shaffer and Mar- 
tinson (1966) emphasize communication, involvement, educationally sound ex- 
perience, and order 4 Too often the communication and interpretation of 
these objectives to the students is done only through cleverly designed emd 
colorfully printed flyers which frequently provide little useful information 
to the student. 

Student government exists in a wide variety of formal structures. Clark 
and Trow (Mowcomb & V7ilson, 1966) describe the modal type as one in which 
student government is given the appearance of authority, but in fact has little 
control. Shaffer and Martinson (1966) contend the term itself is misleading 
in that students tend to think of student government as complete regulation 
of a specified area of college life. Shaffer and Martinson (1966), however / 
perceive the role of student government as participation, not control of the 
government of the institution, and they point out that student government is 
usually limited only by the competencies of the students themselves. 

Raines and McDaniel (McConnell, 1965) found that when the student self- 
governing function was favorably implemented, the overall student personnel 
program was more likely to be rated a strong program. 

Student Leadershin 

■■■■■■■■ . M w tfU.. 

The junior college student is on the campus only nine months before he 
is pushed into leadership roles. This is a short time span for the student, 
if he is to be effective, to learn the in's and out's of the operations of 
the college. Unless continuous assistance is available, the student experiences 
frustration or loss of self-confidence. A specific person must be assigned 
to provide this needed support to the student leaders. In student self- 
government, this person is usually a member of the student personnel staff 






who must maintain a balance between the supervision of the college and the 
initiative of the students. 

Democratic leadership must exist in the institution in order that stu- 
dents may experience and develop leadership. It is not enough for the stu- 
dents to learn about self-government; they must actually experience self- 
government. The experience of self-government occurs, according to Schleibaum 
(1962), when the students can do such things as control funds, plan and spon- 
sor events, and regulate their own campus organizations. 

The requirements to hold a position of leadership are varied. Often 
students are limited in the number of positions they can hold and frequently 
must maintain a specified grade point average. In some cases, leaders are 
elected for only one semester term. 

Some schools sponsor student leadership conferences (McKenna, 1960) in 
which students get both leadership experience and citizenship training. The 
heart of these conferences is a series of workshop sessions of small groups 
of students in which students consider in committee fashion, subjects ranging 
from the goals of the college to participation in club activities. A general 
session of all participcuits meets before to plan the workshop sessions and 
after the sessions to act on the recommendations from the sessions. 

These conferences are commonly held prior to the beginning of school 
and can effectively include some freshmen students (McKenna, 1960) who have 
not yet been on campus, but whose records indicate leadership potential. The 
atmosphere of the conference should give the students an opportunity to in- 
teract with the administration and faculty during the workshop sessions 
without. fear or anxiety. 

In evaluating the results of a student leadership conference, McKenna 

student leaders frequently make reference to the 
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(1960) states that these 
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goals of the college euid propose actions that indicate they have identified 
with the goals. But he states the greatest value is the early identifica- 
tion of student leaders and their encouragement to make leadership an im- 
portant paurt of their education. 

Priest (1959) indicates that unless positive steps are taken to involve 
as mamy students as possible in the activity progr^s, the socially sophis- 
ticated students quickly take over. The freshman student is given a choice 
of organizations to join, but he is rarely asked to actively participate. 

For the development of leadership, Arbuckle (1953) contends that the 
faculty must communicate their belief that the students are able to take on 
responsibilities and that the faculty must show this in their daily contact 
with the students. Leadership as exhibited by the staff can be used as an 
effective model for the students. The application of the techniques of 
self-government should be experienced by the students in as wide a vai*iety 
of settings as possible. 

Clark and Trow (Newcomb & Wilson, 1966) state that an elaborate system 
of committees composed of students and faculty provides student involvement 
and participation. They indicate the actual participation by a few students 
is symbolic to all students and this encourages involvement, civic interest, 
and helps to commit students deeply to the college. 

The organization of student personnel functions seems to be of impor- 
tance when considering the effectiveness of its services. Hoyt and Raines 
(McConnell, 1965) state that only with student advisory and student self- 
government functions does there seem to be more effective implementation of 
the services when they are organized under student personnel as opposed to 
being organized under non-student personnel administration. 



Th« progranroing for developmont of loadershlp in induitry !■ considerod 
of primo importance as can be seen by the amount of resources used in its 
development* Educetionr too# has marshaled its forces to develop leader* 
ship. Too often in the junior college the development of leadership has 
been neglected (McKenna , 1960) . 

THE CITIZENSHIP FUNCTION 

The citizenship activity function of the college are "those activities 
designed to encourage student involvement in service and political activi* 
ties of the community (McConnell, 1965)." The development of citizenship is 
not only a function of the student activity program, but is also a vital 
part of other areas of student personnel services and of the total institu- 
tion. 

The purpose of the citizenship function in the junior college is to 

help the student develop into a more complete and active participant of the 

college and the community. Havinghurst described this function as not only 

giving knowledge of civic affairs to people, but stated: 

It also includes a large non-intellectual aspect of building toward 
social cohesion by enlisting young people and mature adults in the 
interchange of ideas and experience relative to the problems of 
living in the modern community. (McConnell, 1965) 

The development of citizenship is probably most obviously seen in stu- 
dent activities. The responsibility of the student personnel worker to as- 
sist the student in individual growth is seen by Priest (1959) to be imple- 
mented in two primary areas: (a) the counseling program, and (b) the activity 

program. Many devices are used by the junior college to give the student ex- 
periences in citizenship. Clubs are popular and serve to give the student 
membership as a citizen in a group} mock political conventions give the op- 
portunity for symbolic participation In citizenship; speakers provide 



information on current issues, and community service activities provide 
actual citizenship experiences for students as members of a community. 

The student personnel worker in the junior college often has difficulty 
getting the students to take an active pcurt as citizens of the college. The 
concept that the junior college has among its goals the preparation of the 
student for complete participation in community life is not always under- 
stood by the members of the junior college. Students, and too often faculty 
members, see the junior college as only an obstacle course between the high 
School and the goals for which the students are reaching such ais jobs, mcu:- 
riage, or upper division college courses. Medsker (1960) sees the problems 
complicated in the junior college by the limited time in attendance, the ab- 
sence of mature students, and the tendency to retain identification with the 
home and established peer groups. 

Pruitt (Klopf, 1966) states that the trend in activities is from big 
group activities to smaller personal identity groups. The location of ttie 
junior college in the community gives it a maximum opportunity to assist 
students to develop citizenship in action by actual participation in current 
community problems. The diversity of interests and current stage of develop- 
ment of each student makes it difficult to have one activity for everyone. 
This diversity can be used to advantage by giving the younger and less mature 
students an opportunity to become involved in actual practice of citizenship 
with the older and more mature students who may also serve as role models 
for the less mature. 

The "fun and games" aspect of student activities does not offer the 
reality of citizenship experiences that can be found in community service 
and involvement. Pruitt (Klopf, 1966) pointed out the growing popularity of 
programs involving community action such as the tutorial programs and 






participation in civil rights activities. 

Jacob (1957), in reporting a study by Garfield at Toledo University, 
gives an example of the effectiveness of citizenship experiences through the 
classroom. In a required course on citizenship all students were required 
to survey a voting precinct and predict the voting returns while knowing 
that the accuiracy of their predictions would affect their grade. In a fol- 
low-up study twenty years later, it was found that 95% of the students in 
the citizenship class were registered voters, and of these, 92% had voted in 
the state elections of 1952. This is considerably cd^ove that of the general 
population . 

1 . combination of academic studies and the active involvement of students 
in community problems often brings impressive results. Kelly (1966) reported 
that a course on community studies, involving the use of lectures, resource 
people from the community, and active exposure to the community problems, 
resulted in the urban renewal administrator establishing a number of intern- 
ships for students in the urban renewal progreun. 

The planning of a variety of activities which will give an opportunity 
for experience in citizenship is very necessary. This planning should be 
done with full student participation. The contributions which the junior 
college students can make to the implementation of the goals of student 
activities should not be overlooked. 
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STUDMT FIlv-MCIAL AID AND PLACETMT SERVICES 
Pred Prazier Don Perigo 

Pinancial Aids and Placement have been aptly- 
categorized as "service functions" within the stu- 
dent personnel area. Because of the special nature 
of the jxmior college, the effective organization 
and functioning of these services assume increasing 
importance • 

The material v/hich follows is intended to give 
an overview of financial aids and placement, with 
special attention to historical and philosophical 
sections, as well as to the organization and prac- 
tice of these services at the junior college. In 
the financial aids section legislation, need ana- 
lysis, student aid programs, and legal considera- 
tions are emphasized. In the placement section, 
emphasis is put on programs in the junior colleges, 
outlining procedures and services, and ethical con- 
siderations. This information is particularly ad- 
dressed to students who are preparing for student 
personnel positions, as well as for other junior 
college administrators. 

The term, "junior college" as used throughout 
this paper refers to the publicly- supported two- 
year college. 



staffing the Services 

Often in the ;jimior college setting the direction of 
placement activities and student financial aid are handled 
by one individual. The rationale is two-fold. First, 
there is considerable overlap between the services in 
assisting a student to locate part-time employment to 
help meet the costs of his education. Federally supported 
work-study programs have also increased the desirability 
of coordinating the two services. The second rationale 
relates to the peaking of the work load. Financial aid 
packaging generally is done in the summer months, with 
some continuation through September. The demands on staff 
time will be heaviest from July through September with a 
minor peaking again as a new semester is about to begin. 
Placement utilizes a higher proportion of staff time after 
September, with the peak coming in the Spring. Raines (1965) 
suggests that one individual can serve in both roles until 
the institution reaches an enrollment of 2,500 when the 
addition of a second professional staff member should be 
considered. Because of the crucial role the student per- 
sonnel worker plays, he should have a blend of qualities 
and competencies consonant with service as a valuable 
staff member and as a public relations representative for 
the school. An effective program of community relations 
will be most important in the development of placement 
openings, in the cultivation of new sources of financial 
aid funds, and in the development of general support for 
the program of the college. 






The College Financial Aid Service 

The first financial aid award made to a student in 
an American university resulted in a tolling of bells on 
the campus of Harvard College. Actually the tolling of 
the bell was done by a student, the recipient of the 
finauicial aid award, fulfilling his work obligation for 
the award granted him. Financial assistance to students 
in institutions of higher education in the United States 
has come a long way since Lady Anne Mowlson gave Harvard 
College ”the full and intire somme of hundred pownds cur- 
rent English mony” in 1643 (Van Dusen, 1966). Today, 
millions of dollars are allocated annually to help stu- 
dents finance their educations. Over three and one-half 
million students each year receive financial aid through 
college financial aid offices, some of which, annually 
administer funds greater than the assets of many banks. 

Even though, historically, financial aid has been 
administered in our colleges for over three hundred years, 
the most significant developments have evolved since 
V/orld War II. Until then, responsibility for administering 
aid was fragmented throughout an institution. However, 
almost overnight, financial aid administration became 
big business, forcing the centralization of administration. 

Through the utilization of student financial aid pro- 
grams, the federal government has been able to assist the 
individual whether he attends a private or public institu- 
tion; something other forms of educational aid have not been 
able to do. 



The GI Bill v/ae one of the first governmental 
programs to help the individual get vocational and 
educational training. Current administrative duties 
of a college financial aid officer in relationship to 
the GI Bill are merely verification of attendance, if 
this function is not handled by the office of the regis- 
trar. 

The National .Defense Student Loan Program author- 
ized under the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
did a great deal to prepare institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the new partnership between American higher 
education and the federal government, '^ith the passage 
, of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 came the College 
Work-Study Program. This began a whole new trend in fi- 
nancial aid offering needy students an alternative to 
borrowing fxmds. Wages provide financial aid through 
work performed by the student. This has had great im- 
plications for financial aid officers, necessitating the 
coordination of student work-study programs with all the 
work station development, screening, placement supervision 
and record keeping. 

The most recent act of great consequence to student 
financial aid came in the form of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, which includes provision for the Educational 
Opportunity Grant Program. This third program, along with 
the College Work-Study Program and the National Defense 
Student Loan Program, made available complementary pro- 
grams for the country's neediest students. Even though 



financial aid officers individually ivere practicing 
the "packaging approach, here v;as the first recogni- 
tion of this approach through federal legislation. It 
should be pointed out that the Higher Sducation Act 
also cont.dns the- Insured Student Loan Program, which 
especially aids students from families of middle income 
who would not qualify for assistance through the previous- 
ly mentioned federal programs. Also enacted in 19^5 v/as 
the National Vocational Student Loan Insurance Act, lend- 
ing assistance to students attending vocational schools. 

Presently, the 90th Congress has before it H. R. 15067, 
v;hich is the amended version of the Higher Sducation Act 
of 1965. This bill v/as sent to committee on February 5, 1968 
and at the writing of this paper v/as in the hearing stage. 

It is mentioned here because of its importance in the future 
of the government's efforts in assisting students financially. 
Title IV of the 1965 version is now called "Student Assist- 
ance", but if the aiaended bill is enacted, it will be en- 
titled "Educational Opportunity Act of 1968". The new act 
calls for consolidation of the Educational Opportunities 
Grrojit, the National Defense Student Loan, and the 7/ork- 
Study Programs into one piece of legislation. It v;ill pro- 
vide for a one-year extension of the progr.-:'ms and will 
establish a single advisory agency on student aid. This 
may mean that a more coordinated program of student aid 
v/ill come out of V/ashington; coordinated in the sense 
that a clearer underst-.inding of the programs should result, 
qualifying procedures should be more closely matched, and 



the accounting function, hopefully, would be better 
synchronized. The newly amended section would also 
help to clarify the Student Loan Insurance Program, 
give Federal Saving and Loan associations authoriza- 
tion to invest in loans for vocational education, and 
merge the National Vocational Student Loan Insurance 
Act of 1965 with the low— interest insured loan program 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 . Probably the most 
significant part of the amended bill is a new section 
covering special services for disadvantages students. 
This authorizes institutions to receive grants for plan- 
ning, developing, or carrying out projects or programs 
of remedial and other special services for students with 
academic potential. These include counseling, tutoring, 
special summer programs, career guidance, and placement. 
This program, along with the rest of the Educational Op- 
portunity Act of 1968, could have important implications 
for student personnel services in the years ahead. 

Philosophy of Aid Administration 

The literature on financial aid appears to reflect 
two major viewpoints. The first is the ^administrative 
view"which holds that the overriding purpose of financial 
aid is to meet institutional objectives. The second is 
the "personnel view", which holds that the central pur- 
pose of financial aid is to meet the needs of the reci- 
pients of the aid. 



In a critique of practice in the administration of 
financial aid, Gross ( 1966 ) indicates that though many 
student personnel workers are either administratively 
responsible for financial aid or find their work closely 
related to its administration, they have not faced the 
question of whether financial aid administration can be 
considered personnel work. Even though theoretical as- 
sumptions place financial aid within the personnel fold 
(Arbuckle, 1953 ), a personnel-view does not appear to. 
prevail in practice according to Gross. Wrenn ( 1951 ) 
also perceived this inconsistency when he commented, "A 
»student personnel* point of view has seldom invaded a 
financial aid program...'* Gross, one of the most current 
v/riters, sees no evidence that this climate has changed 
substantially in the last few years. 

Realizing the existing inconsistencies between the 
theoretical and the actual, we can view both the **admini- 
strative view'* and the "personnel view" further. The 
"administrative view" relates the purpose of financial aid 
to the best interest of the institution awarding the aid. 
Although the recipient profits from the reduction of col- 
lege costs, this is usually secondary to the benefit 
derived by the school, llbioh has been written (Gross, 1966 ; 
Moon, 1963 ; Morse, 1957 ; Rudolph, 1962 , find Y/est, 1963 ) on 
the use of financial aid by colleges to attract students to 
fiLll curricula and dormitory beds, to change the character 
of a student body geographically, socio-economically, and 






intellectually; by governments to support private insti- 
tutions; and by business, industry, and labor, to improve 
their public images and to provide fringe benefits to em- 
ployees and members* 

Also to be discussed under the "administrative view” 
are the political ties between the school and noncollegiate 
organizations. An ever-increasing number of noncollegiate 
organizations are becoming involved in undergraduate finan- 
cial aid on a large scale. These organizations, not always 
understanding the purpose of higher education, often give a 
disproportionate amount of aid to certain select institutions. 
Some sponsors wish to assist students of particular racial, 
religious, or ethnic derivat^.on, while others seek a commit- 
ment of service following graduation. 

Student personnel work mirrors the concern for the in- 
dividual in our society* The "personnel view" relates fincua- 
cial aid to the best interests of the student. Financial 
need is a personal problem and should be viewed as such. 

"{Term (1951) suggests that ”.. .financial aid should contri- 
bute to the student's development as well as his pocket- 
book." The student's need should be based on the known cost 
of attending the institution. Research should ascertain 
the true cost involved in attending the institution, and 
great care should be taken to see that the student receives 
the kind of aid best suited to the fostering of his growth. 
Committees should oe established to determine policy, with 
administration, faculty and students all represented. Both 






Arbuckle (1953) and Mueller (1961) write about this con- 
cern for representation of the three involved parties to 
further emphasize the "personnel view". Even though re- 
search is basically lacking in the support of the "per- 
sonnel view", recent directions taken by the colleges, 
associations of institutions, and government, give hope 
that this approach is increasing it its usage on campuses 
today. Specific evidence of this is seen in the creation 
of the Commission on Financial Aid by the American College 
Personnel Association, the creation of regional associa- 
tions (e.g., Midv/est Association of Financial Aid Admini- 
strators) and most recently, the support of training pro- 
grams specially designed for financial aid administrators. 

The statement entitled "College Financial Aid Princi- 
ples", adopted in 1961 by participants in the College 
Scholarship Service not only sets guidelines for these 
institutions, but in large measure describes the operation 
of their programs. While this list of principles does not 
presume to be exhaustive or entirely appropriate to all 
colleges, it does express a general financial aid philo- 
sophy to which a large number of institutions subscribe. 
Basic to this philosophy if the belief that the education- 
al opportunities of able students should not be controlled 
by their financial resources. The principles are; 

1. The primary purpose of a college *s financial 
aid program should be to provide financial aid 
assistance to students, who, without such aid, 
would be unable to attend the college. 






2. Financial assistance consists of scholarships, 
loans, and employment, which may be offered to 
students singly or in various combinations. 

3. The family of a student is expected to make a 
maximum effort to assist the student with college 
expenses. Financial assistance from colleges and 
other sources should be viewed only as supplementary 
to the efforts of the family. 

4. In selecting students v/ith need to receive finan- 
cial assistance, the college should place primary 
emphasis upon academic achievement, character, and 
future promise. 

5. The total amount of financial assistance offered 
a student by a college and bv other sources should 
not exceed the amount he needs. 

6. In determining the extent of a student *s financial 
need, the college should take into account the finan- 
cial support which may be expected from the income, 
assets, and other resources of the parents and the 
student. 

7. In estimating the amount that a student’s family 

can provide for college expenses, the college should 
consider the factors that affect a family's financial 
strength: current income, assets, number of dependents, 

other educational expenses, debts, and retirement needs. 

In addition, it should consider such special problems 

as those confronting VTidows, and families in which both 
parents work. 

8. A student who needs financial aid should provide 

a reasonable part of the total amount required to meet 
college expenses by accepting employment, a loan, or 
both. Acceptance of a loan, however, should not be 
considered by the college as a prerequisite to the 
award of a scholarship or job. 

9. Because the amount of financial ^sistance awarded 
usually reflects the financial situation of the student's 
family, a public announcement of the amoimt by the college 
is undesirable. 

10. Consultation between colleges on the kind and 
amount of financial assistance to be offered a mutual 
candidate should be encouraged, since this assures rela- 
tively equal aid offers to the student, making it possi- 
ble for him to choose a college on educational rather 
than financial grounds. This benefits both the student 
and the college. 
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11. The college should clearly state the total 
yearly cost of attendance and should outline for 
each student seeking assistance an estimate of his 

\ j financial need. 

X y 

12. The college should review its financial assist- 
ance awards annually and adjust them if necessary, 
in type and amount, to reflect changes in the finan- 
cial needs of students and the cost of attending the 
institution, as well as to carry out the collegers 
clearly stated policies on upper-class renewals. 

13 . The college itself should make every effort, 
and should cooperate vdth schools and other colleges 
to encourage college attendance by all able students. 

14 . The college should strive, through its publica- 
tions and other communications, to provide schools, 
parents, and students with factual information about 
its aid opportunities, programs, and practices. 







Need Analysis 

Within the total scope of higher education, one of the 
largest and most significant financial aids has been the 
creation of the junior college. Part of the philosophical 
bases of the junior college is centered on the financial 
assistance it brings to the student in the nature of (1) an 
institution within commuting distance of the home, and 
(2) lov/er educational cost in tuition than otherwise ex- 
perienced at four-year institutions of higher education. 
Although these do not hold true for all junior colleges, few 
would question the fact that placement of the junior college 
in the local community has increased the potential for more 
students to get more education, ’^en students are surveyed, 
as reported by D’Amico and Prahl (1959) the reason most of- 
ten given for attending the junior college rather than the 
four-year institution was lack of financial resources. 




To believe that the creation of the institution is 
the end of the financial obligation of the institution is 
erroneous. This has. been a common fallacy that many 
junior colleges have labored under for some time. Accord- 
ing to Murphy ( 1967 ), the junior college student, often 
living at home, has been considered capable of meeting 
the comparatively low financial demands of his education 
with little difficulty. This unrealistic need analysis 
has handicapped the junior college student and has deprived 
him of a fair share of the total aid made availalde to 
students in all institutions of higher learning. 

The total cost of attending college is not always 
visible on the surface. The financial aid officer should 
study the situation on his own campus, including factors 
such as: the cost incurred by students commuting from 
Yarious areas of the school district} the amount of money 
the student is expected to contribute to the home to help 
with the family living expenses, and costs of books and 
supplies for certain curricular programs the student may 

choose to pursue. Some students have found that it is not 

< 

alv/ays cheaper to live at home, particularly if commuting 
is involved. 

Many questions must be answered by those working in 
the commuter campus setting in order to be accurate in 
estimating the cost of education to the student, and in 
order to substantiate junior college demands for a more 
equitable share of the aid funds. 






The financial need of the s tudent is the diff erence 
between what the student and his parents c-un contribute 
toward the costs of education and the actual costs. The 
contribution expected from the students and the parents 
should be estimated by consideration of several factors. 

Of prime importance is the income level of the ptirent, 
together v-ith their savings and other accumulated assets. 
Consideration must be given to the size of the family and 
the amount of support given to each member, especially if 
other members are attending college. Expenses and debts 
need to be scrutinized and the summer earnings and savings 
of the stuuent evaluated. A more detailed look at the 
content of need analysis can be gained by referring to the 
Manual for Einancial Aid Officers developed by the College 
Scholarship Service of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, or the Aiaerican College Testing Service's manual, 
riaudbook for Financial Aid Officers . 

Many colleges participate in one oi mhe two existing 
commercial need analysis programs, (C.S.S. and A.C.T.); 
however, some prefer to do their own. The junior college 
administrator, deciding between need analysis done commer- 
cially or by the college's ov/n aid officer must consider the 
cost involved to the student. Although the cost of commer- 
cial need analysis may only be ten dollars, this fee might 
doter needy prospective students from further inquiry. 

Along with this consideration, the administrator will be 
aware of the current emphasis on higher education for the . 



disadvantaged. 



Regardless of the method used to determine need, 
the procedures need to be standardized and based upon 
actual costs of education to the student. Without con- 
sistency, equable service cannot be offered to all. 

Student Aid Program 

Junior o:\lege students could profit from a more 
comprehensive program if financial aid than is now 
offered. According to Murphy (1967), more and more of 
our financially needy students are turning to outside 
employment in an effort to meet expenses. This prac- 
tice in itself would not be exceedingly harmful were it 
not for the fact that the student may be forced to as- 
sume a workload of greater than healthful proportion 
which may tend to reduce his academic success. Consi- 
dering the importance placed upon grades for transfer 
or for employment, this could hinder many. 

The junior college aid officer can assist the 
student in meeting his financial need through gifts 
(scholarships or grants), part time employment, and 
loans. 

The number and kind of scholarships vary from 
institution to institution as do the methods of award- 
ing these gifts. Some may be granted by the institution 
while many others are av/arded by outside organizations. 
State scholarship programs are rapidly increasing, assist- 
ing capable students to attend state supported institu- 
tions of higher education. Often the financial aid 



officer can gain the support of local organizations to 
contribute funds for a scholarship program. These are 
particularly beneficial when administered by the college 
with the funds passing through the college treasury., 

This is important because with existing federal student 
aid programs, local matching funds must be used in order 
to qualify a grant to the individual student. The Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants program provides for federal 
funds to be used in av/arding grants (^200 to ^^800 a year) 
to students of exceptional need (those who would not 
otherwise be able to attend college). To be eligible, 
a student must be enrolled full time, have a total family 
income of less than $7,000 per year, and show satisfactory 
progress in his course of study. 

Part time employment is a second type of aid available 
to the student. Medsker (1965) reports that more than 
half of all junior college students work part time while 
attending school and about one-fourth work at least 20 
hours per week. The aid officer must be able to assist 
students malting decisions regarding the amount of employ- 
ment that would allow the student to perform at a level 
equal to his abilities. 

Many students are employed in positions they them- 
selves have located, while others need the assistance 
of the school. Most institutions participate in the 
federally supported work-study programs and make a large 
number of employment opportunities available on campus. 
Under the work-study program the government contributes 



eighty percent of the wages paid to the qualified student 
and the employer pays the remaining twenty percent. Stu- 
dents are allowed to work up to fifteen hours per week. 
Approved employment is available in nonprofit organizations. 

The third type of aid is the loan. Generally speak- 
ing, there are three types of loans available to students. 
Pirst, the institution may have a loan fund which they 
operate with institutional funds. Normally these loan 
programs are for emergency purposes involving short-term 
loans of thirty to ninety days. Secondly, in the area of 
long term loans, there are two federally sponsored pro- 
grtms. The National Defense Education Act loan Fund was 
established by the federal government to provide long term 
loans at low interest rates to students enrolled half time 
or more. The federal government puts up nine- tenths of 
the monies and the college one-tenth. Applicants must be 
in good academic standing and working toward a degree. No 
interest accrues during the time of enrollment. Repayment 
may be made over a ten-year period beginning nine months 
after the borrower ceases to be enrolled half time or more. 
Cancellation of a portion of the loan is made to borrowers 
who teach full time in public or private elementary or 
secondary schools, or in colleges or universities. Also 
applicable to the junior college student is the Nurses 
Training Act Loan Fund which, much like the NDEA Fund, al- 
lows cancellation of a portion of the loan for full time 
employment as a professional nurse. 



The third type of loan is the State Guaranteed Bank 
Loan. The government insures student loans through the 
lending institutions with the United Student Aid Funds 
acting as the administrative body. The student solicits 
the loan directly from the bank and the college only 
certifies attendance. This, imlike the NDEA loan program, 
places no restrictions on the family income level of the 
borrower. 

Some combinations of these different forms of help 
are frequently referred to as aid "packages’*. Moon (1966) 
feels students with little need should receive loans. 

Those with slightly larger need, loans and jobs. Only 
when the need for assistance becomes sizable should a 
scholarship or grant be added to these two aid forms. Each 
aid officer in each institution, operating from his own 
philosophical base in the issuing of aid, must strive for 
consistency within his own school, as well as with other 
institutions of higher learning. 

Even though the sources are available, many junior 
colleges do not offer a quality service. Raines and 
McDeuiiel (1966) in commenting on existing practices in 
junior colleges wrote, "Financial assisting in most col- 
leges took the direction of helping students find part- 
time employment rather than in giving either loans or 
direct grants. Bach college, however, has secured some 
funds and had established some procedures for selective 
financial aid to needy students. Active efforts at 
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money raising for ihis purpose v/ere rare.*^ Junior 

\ 

colleges have been slow in submitting applications 
for federal funds and in providing a total aid program. 
This lack of experience in aid administration needs to 
be curtailed by staffing the' service with trained per- 
sons. 



Legal Considerations 

Financial aid officers deal with contract agreements 
and promissory notes when lending money to students. The 
question arises as to whether the school can legally en- 
gage a minor, and hold him responsible for the contract 
or promissory note. 

Generally, the legal rule is that a minor may repu- 
diate his contract and financial obligations except those 
incurred for food, clothing, and other goods and services 
deemed necessary for his survival and appropriate to his 
station in life. (Blackwell, 1967) More and more public 
opinion is placing higher education in the area of necessity 
and the courts, contrary to earlier decisions, are beginning 
to declare it in the area of necessity also. 

With millions of dollars being loaned to minors each 
year under the National Defense Student Loan Program, many 
states have questioned whether the notes executed with 
minors are valid. In 1959, Illinois enacted a statute 
saying in effect (Blackwell, 1967) that any student accepted 
for admission to an institution of higher education would 
be held responsible for any promissory notes entered into 







for educational assistance. Similarly, the New Mexico 
legislature in 196? adopted a statute which will serve 
as a preliminary draft of an act to be presented to the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. It reads, in part, 
as follows: 



”Any written promissory note, contract, or other 
obligation entered into or executed by a minor 
16 years of age or over, evidencing loans or other 
aid and assistrnce received by him from any person 
for the purpose of furthering his education at an 
institution of higher learning, is enforceable against 
the minor with the same effect as if he were, at the 
time of its execution, 21 years of age, provided that 
the person making the loan shall have in his records 
prior to making the loan a certification from the 
institution of higher learning that the minor is regu- 
larly enrolled In the institution of higher learning 
or has been accepted for regular enrollment in the 
institution of higher learning.” 



Financial aid officers should be aware of their state’s 



statutes relating to promissory notes to minors, because 
delinquent accounts can seriously impair a loan program 



and may even bring the tax-payer to the door. One way to 
avoid this legal question altogether is to require a note 



to be countersigned by one or more responsible adults. 
Most institutions do not follow this procedure routinely. 



because it is not a requirement for NDBA loans. 




The College Placement Service 
Although some (Bishop, 1966) trace the beginnings of 
placement all the way back to the beginnings of higher 
education in the United States, arguing that education 
for the ministry constituted acceptance of responsibility 
for the transition of students into their post collegiate 






world, others would point to the organization of Eastern 
College Personnel Officers, on October 15, 1926, as a 
more meaningful date. However, a national study of 640 
placement offices discloses that only seven percent of 
that number were in operation prior to 1920, and only 
fifty percent prior to 1950 (Calveit and Menke, 1967). 

This would indicate that despite the job-seeking problems 
of college students during the depression years of the 
1930 »s, and the acute personnel needs of employers during 
World War II, the most rapid growth in placement services 
and their general acceptance as a responsibility of the 
colleges, have taken place since 1950. 

Between 1947 arad 1951, seven new regional placement 
associations were formed, providing bases for research 
and exchange of information which gave great impetus to 
the movement. In 1956, the incorporation of the College 
Placement Council brought a common focus to the activities 
of the regional groups, and has since resulted in increased 
research and publication, as well as the current use and 
study of computerized operations. 

Placement in the Junior College 
y/ith its flexible curriculum and sensitivity to the 
needs of its community, the comprehensive junior college 
has the exceptional capability of being able to shape 
its program to equip its students for local employment, 
as well as to. help employed people keep up with techno- 
logical change. It is particularly tuned to the personnel 
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needs of local business and industry, as well as to the 
educational needs of its students* Despite the presence 
of vigorous transfer programs, and remedial and other 
special activities, there is an occupational orientation 
on the junior college campus matched in few other insti- 
tutions. '-Then we consider, too, that the immediate pro- 
mise of job placement is necessary to the healthy growth 
of vocational-technical programs, it becomes clear that 
an effective placement service is vitally necessary to 
the junior college. What, then, is the status of place- 
ment at these institutions? 

Medsker (I960), reporting on 76 junior colleges, 
found placement included among personnel services in 
more than ninety percent of the colleges studied. Seventy 
percent of the colleges with more than 1,000 enrollment 
had specialized officers designated for the office. Ayers, 
Tripp, and Russell (1966), in an official Health, Education, 
and v'/elfare Bulletin, found placement reported as not per- 
formed by 52 of 213 junior colleg'j^; only fifteen percent 
of the colleges reported having a director of placement. 
Where there were less than 2,500 student, faculty members 
were active participants in placement activities; and job 
placement arid, nonacademic records responsibilities appeared' 
to be shared frequently with the director of placement 
and the registrar, respectively. 

Eckberg (1967) reports on a particulary pertinent 
study covering 136 junior and community colleges. Most 



of these had enrollments between 1,000 and 3,000; the 
great majority were public institutions. Ninety-one 
public and nine private colleges (73.5^) reported having 
ongoing, full time placement services; the remainder 
reported limited placement services (31 public and 5 
private colleges). The majority of those reporting limited 
service had enrollments betv/een 1,000 and 3,000. Among 

the 100 colleges with full time placement, the following 
facts were reported; 

Ninety percent of the facilities are being supported, 
staffed, and financed with institutional funds. 

Eighty-three percent operate a centralized facility, 
under a single administrator. 

Eifty-one percent list the dean of students as the 
person to whom the chief placement official reports. 

Only fifty-three percent of placement administrators 
spend more than half their time on placement. 

Less than half of the 100 colleges provide career 
guidance and vocational planning assistance. Twenty- 
eight percent consider these services of minor impor- 
tance. Similarly, little placement research or gradu- 
ate follow-up is being accomplished. 

Raines and McDaniel (in McConnel, 1965) reinforce this 
rather dismal picture, as follows; 

»*araduate placement was a strongly implemented function 
in a few colleges, and an identified student personnel 
concern in most of the colleges. In oractice the joh 
placement service gave attention to pk^t time employ- 
ment for active students as well as full time job 
placement for graduates. Only a few colleges had 
fully staffed placement offices. Most of them linked 
this function to college officers with other duties. 

A few colleges effected this service by an organized 
relationship with public employment services.” 

Granted that the comprehensive junior college is still 

and new and developing institution, it might be reasonable 




to expect that such a central service function would re- 
ceive more emphasis. That this emphasis v/ill be forth- 
coming is the belief (Eckberg, 1967) of the large ma.jority 
of junior college presidents, who feel that pressure for 
improved placement service will come from outside the 



Placement Procedures and Services 
v'/hile excellent guidelines for college and university 



in Teal and Herrick (1962) and Mohs (1962) respectively, 
methods of operation vary on individual campuses. At some 
colleges, the placement function may be limited to receiving 
phone calls from prospective employers and pinning notices 
to a bulletin board, or to the efforts of individual ins- 
tructors who become aware of openings in their special 
fields (Blocker, Plummer and Richardson, 1965). On the 
other hand, the major university may consider it necessary 
to provide either several, placement units, one in each of 
its schools, or, as Mueller (1961) suggests, »*a professi- 
onal organization all its own, with the familiar pattern 
of internal specialists for industry, government, educa- 
t.^on, commerce, science, and the arts, for men and women, 
for graduate and undergraduate, etc., together with an 
elaborate and carefully tended web of cummunication with 
the outside world. 

Placement services will vary, too, from junior col- 
lege to junior college. Collins (1967), in his summary 



campus . 




of the Carnegie Report on junior college student per- 
sonnel prograrni?, suggests three basic functions for the 
placement officer: locating appropriate employment for 

qualified individuals terminating their college training; 
providing placement infomation to prospective employers; 
and engaging in followup studies as a means to guiding 
curricular development# 

Mohs (1962), an experienced Dean of Placement at 

Pasadena City College, draws on the resources of a dozen 

junior college administrators, mainly from the placement 

area, in assembling his much more extensive view of the 

junior college placement service: 

"College placement may be defined as a service v/hich 
assists its student clients in relating their per- 
sonal qualities, education, and experience to occu- 
pational requirements, assists them in their search 
for employment, and cooperates with employers in the 
successful induction of the student into part-time 
and career positions# It also assists employers 
by screening and referring qualified applicants for 
jobs -and acts as liaison agent in acquainting college 
personnel with the needs of business and indust^ in 
curriculum development # " 

Note that this definition assumes responsibility to student 
employer, and college, as well as making reference to acti- 
vity in the areas of counseling, training, evaluation, and 
followup# It is evident that Mohs views placement as an 
integral part of the educational (academic as well as per- 
sonnel) program of the college# 

In most of the pertinent literature, there appears 
to be agreement that the good (and successful) place- 
ment office is student-centered, emphasising counseling 



and assistance to the student, and making students 
aware of the facilities and resources available to 
them. At a minimum, this office would provide the 
following services; 

1. Solicitation of employment opportunities, 
and keeping employers informed concerning the 
program of the college. 

2. Recruiting and registering student appli- 
cants, and assembling pertinent records and 
recommendations to be used with prospective 
employers . 



3. Providing counseling to help applicants 
with their career decisions, as well as other 
questions that may arise. 

4. Maintaining a library of reading materials 
on employing organizations (and career informa- 
tion, if this is not maintained in the counse- 
ling center). 

5. Making the needs and operations of employers 
. known to students, alumni, and faculty. 

6. Scheduling applicant-recruiter interviev/s. 

7. Maintaining records of applicants, referrals, 
and placements. 

8. Assessing the effectiveness of the college 
program in meeting community needs. 

9. Planning, executing, and disseminating follow- 
up studies, particularly those, relating to working 
students and full-time placements. 

In the foregoing, two assumptions are made which 
need clarification. First, it is assumed that the col- 
lege in question has included placement in its budget, 
at least to the extent of providing appropriate office 
space, the services of one professional staff member, and 
auxiliary personnel. There are some who feel that in one 
way or another the State Employment Services should carry 






the main referral burden. Most, however, according to 
Mohs (1962), feel that colleges should organize and 
operate their own placement services staffed with col- 
lege personnel, while maintaining smicable relations 
with the state service and referring appropriate cases 
to them. 

!The second assumption is that part time work oppor- 
tunities and work-study programs are being administered 
through a financial aids service, as part of the finan- 
cial aids "package” programs. Where one administrator 
is responsible for both functions, no problem exists; 
otherwise, there are persuasive reasons which can be 
advanced for placing these programs within the purview 
of either one of the offices. 

Organizing for Effective Placement 

Perhaps the soundest organizational procedure of 
all is to include the placement service in the original 
program of a new college, v/hen, according to Mohs (1962), 
it can be considered a part of guidance, provision for 
space requirements can be included in building plane, 
and new personnel can be hired— all with very few of the 
problems that con accompany the attempt to include the 
service at a later date. 

V/hatever the date of organization, it is imperative 
that the need for placement services be recognized by 
administration and faculty, students and parents^ and em- 
ployers, for these are the ones whose understanding. 




good will, and participation will be necessary to the 
successful operation. At this point, some suggest the 
formation of a committee comprised of top people from 
the publics represented above, whose sole function 
would be to discuss the advisability of placement or- 
ganization and present recommendations to the college 
president. If organization for placement is approved, 
another committee, composed of college personnel, should 
be appointed to make recommendations concerning the 
basic outlines, policy, personnel, and facilities of 
the service. In short, effective communication is the 
lifeline of the placement operation, and it must start 
before the service has been organized or even p]anned. 

Because of space limitations, and because such 
excellent and complete treatments (even including sam- 
ple printed forms, committee reports, followup studies, etc) 
are readily available in Teal and Herrick (1962) and in 
Mohs (1962), no extensive description of placement opera- 
tions will be attempted here. Following, hov/ever, in 
abbreviated form, is an operational model for the place- 
ment service which has been abstracted from Placement 
Guides , A Self-jDvaluation Checklist for Placement Offices , 
The College Placement Council, Incorporated, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,. 



I SERVICE TO STUDMTS 
A* Career Placement 



Objective: 



To asriist 
his career 



the student or alumnus in achieving 
objectives by ^ 



a. Making known to him the full range of 
employment opportunity and 



b. Assisting him to present himself effect- 
ively as a candidate 



B* Career Ori ent a ti on and Development 

Objectives : 

1. To make the student av/are of the many and 
varied career opportunities that exist in 
the workday world, including: 

a. The requirements • of these opportunities and 
world^^^^^^ nature of the occupational 

2. To motivate the student to a continuous ap- 
praisal of his career goals including: 

a* The adjusting of his choice to his own 
individual interests, aptitudes, and 
capabilities and 

b. A perception of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of his choice as it relates 
to his personal life. 



C. 



anployment . Part time . Temporarv. and 
ol^^iids) throiigh finan- 



Objectives: 

1. To provide financial assistance for students 

8Uld 

2. To provide work experience as part of an occu- 
P®»'wional orientation and career development 
program, 

II RELATIONS WITH EICPLOYERS 



Objective: 

professional assistance which 
win enable the employer to select candidates to meet 
his employment needs. 



III RELATIONS WITH THE UNIVERSITY (COLLEGE) GOM^ITY 

Objectives: 

1. To achieve a partnership which 

a. Permits administration and faculty to 
meike their fullest contribution to good 
placement and, at the same time, 

b. Mnimizes their involvement in the routine 
mechanics of placement and minimizes inter- 
ference with teaching and research, as well 
as other campus services and activities* 

2. To ensure that administration and faculty take 
a real interest in and give active support to 
an effective placement program for their stu- 
dents and alumni. 

IV ORGANIZATION AND ADmNISTRATION 

Objective: 

To organize the placement office so that it can 
efficiently carry out its. student service programs 
and effectively maintain good relations with em- 
ployers and the university (college) community. 

Administration : 

Personnel : 

Facilities: 

Professional Activity: 

Excellent suggestions for program and activities de- 
signed to achieve the listed objectives- can be found in the 
original reference (see above). 

There are a number of important organizational consi- 
derations surrounding the birth of a new :placement service. 
Can it be located in the mainstream of campus activity? 

Can sufficient space be made available, including private 
conference areas? Can the service have its own telephone 
trunks— not shared with counseling service or other offices? 



Are the quarters expandable, to provide for growth? 

Who shall be served by the office — alumni? part- 
time students? graduates? foreign students? 

Will a fee be charged for the service? Although 
educators generally support the idea that placement is 
an integral part of education, and should be supported 
through institutional funds, there will be some who feel 
that placement should pay its own way. 

What constitutes adequate staff? adequate budget? 

At what point, if ever, should data processing be 
utilized? 

The following sources are’ strongly recommended for 
those concerned with organization or operation of place- 
ment services; 

Service Through Placement by Milton C. Mohs (1962), and 
The Fundamentals of College Placement , Everett A. Teal 
and Robert F. Herrick (Eds.) (1962). Also highly recom- 
mended as valuable sources are Journal of College Placement 
published by College Placement Council, Inc., Vocational 
Grui dance Quarterly , published by National Vocational 
(xuidance Association, and Career Counseling and Place- 
ment in Higher Education , An Annotated Bibliography , a 
publication of the Eastern College Placement Association. 

The Ethics of Placement 

Early in the history of college placement the need 
was recognized for a set of standards of conduct for em- 



ployers, placement officers, and student applicants, 
fhese standards, it v/as felt, v/ere necessary to the 
elimination and prevention of questionable practices 
on the part of all participants. A partial listing of 
some of the problems which 3,ed to the necessity for 
setting standards may be illuminating: 

1. The granting of special favors to students as 

an enticement to accept positions, including the offering 
of travel allowances for interviews which were far in 
excess of the distance travelled. 

2. Ivlass invitations from placement offices to re- 
cruit on campuses lacking a proportionate graduate pro- 
duct in terms of quality or quantity. 

3. The offering of material favors to a placement 
officer {with the expectation of favored treatment). 

4. Making improper use of salary information ob- 
tained from employers by the placement officer. 

5. The practice by recruiters of offering the same 
job in sequence to candidates at widely separated loca- 
tions. 

These are just a few of the considerations involved. 

Most important is the fact that the primary function 
of placement pertains to youth, with v;hora the very highest 
level of relationships should be developed and maintained. 

Sparked by the interest of various Regional Place- 
ment Associations, industrial representatives and c61- 
lege placement officers worked out a joint statement in 
1957. This was carefully reviewed ^md revised, and was 
accepted and published in 1959 with the title. Principles 
and Practices of College Recruiting . In addition to a 
set of general principles, the responsibilities of employer 



college and student" are carefully spelled out. The net 

' t 

desired effect is to make a partnership of the three 
parties concerned, so that each may be av/are of his 
rightful place in employment negotiations. 



Summary 

College Financial Aid and Placement Services assist 
the student in obtaining his education and in locating the 
setting to utilize that education. Both services, though 
practiced on the caiapus for over fifty years, can be said 
to have ^ome of age in the 1950 *s. Financial aid found its 
impetus through federal legislation, while Placement marks 
its rise to prominance with the adoption of a code of ethics, 
and the formation of a national professional association, the 
College Placement Council. 

These services, although factors at many junior colleges, 
have not yet received the emphasis that might be expected at 
such institutions. The type and quality of the services varies 
from campus to campus. There is, however, agreement in the 
literature regarding the importance of counseling and assist- 
ance to the student, and other basic, functions to be perfor- 
med. The rationale is clear for the combining of these ser- 
vices in most junior colleges and an organizational frame- 
work is suggested. 

Increased professional training of student personnel 
v/orkers and the v/ide acceptance and demands for the services 
v/ill change the much talked about but little practiced phase 
of personnel v/ork into an integral part of the student per- 
sonnel programs in the junior colleges of America. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Neal E« Hartman 
and 

Robert Lembke 

The literature of higher education, in general, and of the 
Junior college, in particular, is replete with description of 
the mounting burdens, complexities, and problems involved in 
the education of today's college age youth. As the functions 
of the junior college expand to serve greater numbers of stu- 
dents in a greater variety of ways, the managerial functions 
have likewise expanded to the point where administration has 
become a specialised type of professional service (Brumbaugh, 
I960). In reviewing the literature regarding institutional 
research, one point above all others was unanimously stressed) 
the basic purpose of institutional research is to provide the 
bases for decision making (Browning, I96I; Koch & LaVire, 

1967; Lins, 1962$ Marsee, 1963; Thompson, 1962). It is 
through institutional research that problems facing institu- 
tions of higher education are brought to light and the bases 
for decisions provided (Lins, 1962). Brumbaugh (i960) and 
Marsee (I963) agree on the importance of institutional re- 
search; Brumbaugh states it very succinctly t. 

The key to effective administration is the ability of the 
president and those who work with him to ask the right 
Qiuestions and then find the right answers. But the right 
answers to the right questions, whether they are specific 
in relation to a given institution or whether they are 
more comprehensive, must take into account all the rel- 
evant, factual data— the kind of data that only institu- 
tional research can provide. (Brumbaugh, i960) 
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Stickler (1961) streesee that one should not think that 
institutional research is desirable only in senior institu- 
tions--especially in big universities— in commenting, "Size 
has little or nothing to do with institutional research." He 
also states that if he were a junior college administrator, 
he would want on hand "as working tools" the results of insti- 
tutional research. Besides being of aid to college adminis- 
trators, institutional research can be, and should be, of 
benefit to the board or trustees--in formulating policy and in 
evaluating the philosophy of the institution on a continuous 
basis (Browning, I96I1 Marsee, I9631 Thompson, 1962). 

In describing both the purposes and effects of institutional 
research, Thompson (1962) states that once the administratozrs 
have the benefit of research, their decisions will be less 
limited by their own experiences and knowledge. They will be 
able to examine proposed changes with a better picture of what 
the consequences will be. "Their concept of possible conse- 
quences will be derived from careful technical studies, the 
application of scientific knowledge by competent professional 
staff (Thompson, 1962)." Thus, decisions will be based more 
on research of operations rather than by influential adminis- 
trators and faculty committees (lussel, I960; Thompson, (1962). 
However, Thompson (1962) clearly states that faculty commit- 
tees and administrators will be no less necessary because the 
institutional research makes decisions for them; on the con- 
trary, institutional research will raise more questions, make 
the faculty more aware of evolving changes, and point out new 
courses of action which might not have been considered. 

Institutional research, then, will not only permit change 
but it will facilitate change (Thompson, 1962). It will be 
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necessary if the Institution is to avoid the pitfall of com* 
placency. It must be done in relationship to the goals of the 
college**vith full realization that the goals and the philos* 
ophies might need scrutiny (Marsee, 19^3) • Research or aval* 
nation, then, is both a means and an end. 

In discussing the need for experimental Junior colleges, 

Johnson (19^3) comments that if the Junior college is to meet 

the responsibilities which are thrust upon it, it must be in 

the forefront in adapting to change. Johnson quotes Edmund 

J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director of the American Association 

of Junior Colleges, as sayings 

It is my impression that community colleges, in general, 
have tended to stay well within the boundaries of current 
educational practice and procedure. Frequently described 
as flexible, dynamic, new and responsive, the Junior col* 
lege does not often actually fit that description. 

(Johnson, 19^3) 

It seems that only through institutional research can the 

Junior college become what is expected of it and what it tends 

to expect from itself. As specifically stated by Merson ( 1966 } t 

We are going to try to demonstrate that universal post* 
high school education is possible, practical, and profit* 
able. All that stands in the way of accomplishing this 
goal is finding solutions to a few hundred complex prob* 
lems of human behavior! . . .Idealistic? Yes. Realistic? 
Yes. Can we achieve such accomplishments? The answer 
will probably be determined by the effectiveness of our 
applied research effort. 

In discussing the necessity for research, Marsee (19^3) 
points out that since trustees employ professional leadership, 
they should expect to obtain professional servioe**including 
recommendations based on institutional research. It is quite 
obvious that a needed skill of administrators will be that of 
selecting personnel for resecuroh and planning. 




Wh&t is lusiiiuiioxiftX fisssfiurcli? 

The importance and necessity of institutional research has 
been established. However, what it is and its purposes in the 
junior college (as related to student personnel services) must be 
clarified. The junior college does not have a reputation as 
being research oriented! ". . .The two-year college has made 
something of a fetish of not being research oriented (Blocker, 
Plummer, & Richardson, 1965 )*** The emphasis on non-researoh 
in the junior college is appcurently more on pure research than 
on applied or action research. While most references to insti- 
tutional research referred to applied research, pure research 
also seems to be important (Brumbaugh, i960}. Applied research 
consists of studies and investigations of immediate problems 
and Issues basic to long-range planning^ pure research consists 
of those studies which may ultimately have implications for 
institutional operations (Brumbaugh, i960). 

Lins (1966) stresses the point that research is original 
investigation! it is not conducted in a crisis situation to 
provide ez poet facto verification of the sagacity of a prior 
decision. Every effort should be made to assure the quality 

t 

of research; then the researcher should do all he can to en- 
courage the administrator to use the research properly. 

Institutional research should be directed toward important 
problems of the institution. The implication is that the 
routine compilation of readily available data is not really 
research (Lins, 1966 ; Russell, i960). The first time data are 
organised to solve a problem, it is researoh; the mere repet- 
ition of a study annually ceases to be research. However, 
repetition of studies to improve techniques or determine 
trends is legitimate researoh (Russell, i960). 



An example of research conducted for the purpose of pro- 
viding a basis for a decision was given by Thomson (1962 )• 

It involved an analysis of drop-outs. By reviewing what other 
institutions had done, plus their own research, the investig- 
ators were able to recommend to the committee new policies 
and procedures which would reduce the attrition rate. By it- 
self, the committee could have only brought together the opin- 
ions of it's members on the problem. 

There appears to be general agreement that research, eval- 
uation, and follow-up studies should be an intrinsic part of 
the student personnel services in the junior college (Dobbin & 
Turnbull, 1965; Hoyt,.1965; O'Connor, I9651 and Raines, I965). 
Higgins & Thurston (I966) point out that "research must become 
a point of view and a way of life." Raines (1965), however, 
states in the "Carnegie Report" that action and expediency 
have taken precedence over reflection on goals as well as 
systematic evaluation of functions! ". . .the need for effect- 
ive implementation of coordinative, evaluative, and up-grading 
functions is critical ! " He comments that those functions are 
not adequately provided in at least nine out of ten junior 

I 

colleges. 

Thornton (I966) states that the availability of a large 
amount of information on students (in the student personnel 
office) should encourage and facilitate institutional research, 
many questions are asked about student chcuracterlstics; many 
of the answers are in the student personnel files. Text book 
writers (particularly college professors) are often accused of 
existing in "ivory towers", out of touch with realityi however, 
in discussing the necessity of student personnel workers 
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becoming involved in research, they are supported by the prag« 

matists--the junior college presidents. Dr. Joseph F. Cosand 

(President of the St.Louis-St. Louis County, Missouri, Junior 

College District) sent the following memorandum to his staff 

in the spring of 196 ? t , 

If ve are to do our job, we certainly must know more about 
our students. It is essential for our student personnel 
staffs on all three campuses to do research insofar as is 
practicable, in the areas of students* characteristics, so 
that our entire staff can have up to date profiles of our 
student populations.. . .Our student personnel staffs have 
done an excellent job, but there is so much more, as they 
well realize, that needs to be done. 

There seems to be no question that the student personnel 
services staff should engage in research and evaluation. As 
Hoyt (1969} comments, it will **of necessity contribute to our 
broad understandings and provide intellectual supports for our 
programs and services.” 

A Climate for Research 

If institutional research is so vital, it would logically 
seem that there would be little difficulty in establishing it 
as an integral part of the student personnel program in the 
junior colleges. Previously cited research (Raines, 19 ^ 3 )f 
however, indicated that only one out of ten student personnel 
programs had included research as a function. Before any 
significant research program can become functional, there must 
be a climate including administrative support, adequate facil* 
ities, and personnel trained to do research (Lins, I966). 

Brumbaugh (i960) notes that there are psychological and 
sociological f actors**climate*-which should be accounted for 
in planning, launching, and conducting Institutional research. 
One factor is the attitude toward research which is largely 
dependent upon the rapport that exists among the faculty, and 



between the faculty and administration. The college (as a 
social organization) may be either a unified group or a wide 
variety of sub-groups "whose attitudes have a vital effect on 
their participation in, and acceptance of, institutional 
research projects (Brumbaugh, i960)." 

It is clear that a proper climate for research must be de- 
veloped. It must exist at the national, state, and local 
levels (Raines, 19 ^ 5 )• The climate for research at the nation- 
al level is not under the control of those at the local level. 
The researcher at the local level is in a much better position, 
however, by being aware of national sources .of funding and of 
dissemination. The individual researcher (or institution) has 
more influence in improving the climate for research at the 
state level. Raines (I965) concluded that only two states— 
California and Florida— have provided favorable state level 
climates for research. At the local level, it is important to 
initiate a favorable research climate with the board of dir- 
ectors (Lins, 1966). The board should expect that research be 
a basis for much of their own actions and, thus, provide the 
necesse^ry personnel, facilities, and time for research. 

The question arises as to how research activities should be 
organized and implemented. Some of the various approaches ares 
(1) faculty research centered in academic departments (including 
student personnel services), ( 2 ) a faculty research committee 
which coordinates research, ( 3 ) unplanned, spasmodic, research 
activity, and ( 4 ) a centralized office of institutional 
research. The current trend is toward centralization of the 
research functions, as indicated by Dobbin & Turnbull (1963) 
and Marsee ( 1963 )* The basic advantage is that it is much 
more efficient and avoids duplication of effort and resources. 



Centralization, however, does not mean that only the director 
is involved in research. On the contrary, the administration 
and entire faculty (including the student personnel staff) must 
be involved, especially if the results are to be the basis of 
institutional action or philosophy. In many institutions with 
centralized research functions, there is also an institution- 
wide advisory committee (Brumbaugh, I96OJ Stickler, I96I), 
Marsee (I965) specifically recommends such a committee since 
research may present a case against a popular cause. The 
researcher must be prepared for that eventualityi a committee 
functions to take off some of the pressure. The tendency would 
be to make research more audacious since it is less subject to 
institutional pressures, Marsee continues by pointing out that 
the researcher must not consider it personal if the president 
or others disregard his findings. He states, "Hie respons- 
ibility is for research and not for decision making,** Such an 
attitude is the only feasible one if research is to be carried 
out in an open, honest, and scientific manner. 

Centralized offices of institutional research are relatively 
new in the history of higher education (Bussell, i960), 
although there has been a dramatic upsurge in institutional 
research activity in recent years. With few exceptions, it is 
an even newer phenomenon in the junior colleges. Such an 
exception is Stephens College (Columbia, Missouri) which 
appointed it*s first Birector of Institutional Research about 
forty years ago, **The emphasis on experimentation and insti- 
tutional research in this college (Stephens) and their impact 
on the educational program has brought the institution nation- 
al recognition (Brumbaugh, i960),** 



Thtre is some disagreement as to whom the director of insti- 
tutional research should report* Stickler (196I) would have 
the director report to a major institutional officer, prefer- 
ably the president* He states, *'High administrative placement 
will give the institutional research agency the status it must 
have to gain access to the multifarious raw data it will need 
in pursuing its research program*** 1 different concept is pre- 
sented by Dobbin and Turnbull (19^3) who would have the direct- 
or responsible to either a dean of instruction or student per- 
sonnel services* The director would do more actual research, 
if that were the case, than if he were responsible to the pres- 
ident or the business manager* **ln the latter case, research 
very often becomes confused with housekeeping and budget prep- 
aration and is never heard from again (Dobbin & Turnbull, 

1969 )* ** They summarize their position by commenting that the 
time has come for many junior colleges to add an institutional 
research office and not be **self-oonsoious** about it* 

It might be speculated that an office of institutional 
research reporting to the Dean of Student Personnel Services 
would be the most efficient in doing research and evaluation 
on students and on student personnel programs* A centralized 
office would also be doing research on other things such as 
curriculum, utilization of facilities, and other activities 
out-side the realm of personnel services* Thus, with or with- 
out a centralized research agency, student personnel workers 
will be, and should be, faced with a considerable amount of 
research activity* It would seem that the one place where the 
demand for action piles up is the place least equipped to take 
the necessary action--the student personnel office of the 
junior college* Dobbin and Turnbull (19^3) specifically states 



There may not be a single junior college in which the stu- 
dent personnel office is staffed or equipped or budgeted 
to do half of the studies that the junior college needs to 
do in order to know it*s students well enough to give them 
the kind of education that the college is capable of. 
(Dobbin & Turnbull, I 963 ) 

That may seem like an unjust indictment, but it is probably 

not too inaccurate. Furthermore, Hoyt (I963) comments t 

One can hardly imagine more negative inducements than 
those which surround the typical junior college student 
personnel worker. Day to day service demands leave him 
with no free time; his institution is frequently too small 
to justify data processing; and he himself, more often 
than not, feels either incapable of performing research 
or uninterested in getting involved in it. Whether these 
considerable handicaps can be overcome will determine 
whether or not research will play the key role it deserves 
in the development not only of student personnel programs 
but of the total junior college program. 

Three imperatives of conducting research— staff , equipment, 
and budget— have been mentioned (Dobbin & Turnbull, 1963)* If 
these three components were present in sufficient quantity and 
quality in a specific student personnel department, it could be 
concluded that the department operated in a favorable research 
climate. Each of the three components will be discussed rel- 
ative to the student personnel office and staff. 

Staff 

Raines (19^3) believes that it is improbable that all per- 
sonnel workers could be research orientedt 

The current level of research skills and research orient- 
ation among student personnel practitioners is not favorable. 
The bulk of these staff members are (by personal make-up) ser- 
vice oriented, and it is probably unrealistic to expect them 
to develop research skills. At the same time, at least one 
person with research knowledge and orientation should be 
employed on each staff. 

Note that Raines stated that least one person should have 






restarch knowledge and orient ationi he did not say only one* 
Generallyy the only person on the personnel staff with a 
research degree, or the necessary background, is the dean. 

The dean is usually so preoccupied with a variety of duties, 
however, that he would barely have time to actively supervise 
research, to say nothing of actually conducting projects him- 
self. It, therefore, seems imperative that either (l) Master's 
degree programs offer more resecurch courses or (2) more indiv- 
iduals should be encouraged to take post-master's work with 
emphasis on training in research. There must be, however, 
financial incentives if the institution wishes individuals to 
seek additional formal education; there must also be opportun- 
ities for them to use their new skills and training. 

Another possibility would be to hire new staff with the nec- 
essary research training, skills, and interests. Considering 
the rapid expansion of community colleges, however, it is very 
doubtful that there are enough such individuals to go around. 

A different alleviation of the staffing problem is proposed 
by Pordyce, Sheppard, and Collins ( 19 ^ 5 ) who would implement 
inservice training programs. They state than no student per- 
sonnel staff is as well prepared as it is potentially capable 
of being. To be effective, every college will devise carefully 
planned programs of inservice training, in various, areas, for 
all it's professional workers. Included should be research 

training for at least some of the staff. 

Hoyt (1965) also suggests having research consultants. Such 
specialists would work with individuals familiar with the spec- 
ific problems but who lack the necessary training, skills, and 
methcdology to find the solutions. 



In summary, the staffing problems may be reduced by hiring 
individuals vith research skills, by inservice training, and 
by the utilization of research consultants. 

Time and Facilities 

Staffing is only part of the problem; the individuals doing 
the research must be given adequate time and facilities. 

Time is related to both staffing and the budget. Enough 
non-research staff must be available so that the researcher 
will have sufficient time to devote to his research. Good 
research demands careful, methodical, and time consuming work. 
If the research completed is not quality research, the insti* 
would be, in most cases, better off without it at all. In 
order to increase efficiency and provide more time for research 
it is imperative that electronic data processing equipment be 
available (Deyo, I96I; Higgins & Thurston, I966; Hoyt, 19^3)« 
Higgins and Thurston note that the ability to speak the lang* 
uage of the computers is essential to the conduct of research; 
there is no longer enough time to hand process the mass of data 
available on the students. 

In addition to the use of computers, two other possibilities 
should be mentioned. One is that those doing research should 
have sufficient clerical help to do much of the routine, time 
consuming, tasks required in most research undertakings, A 
second possibility is that of training students in basic stat- 
istics and employing them on a part-time basis to assist in the 
routine tasks, 

Hoyt (1963) suggests that since most schools cannot afford 
data processing equipment--and its major adveuatages are real- 
ized only through efficient utilization— a cooperative plan 
should be developed by most junior colleges. 
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▲ minimum requirement is that every student personnel 
office have available at least one desk calculator. Not to 
have one is not only extremely short-sighted but reflects a 
lack of concern for, or realization or, the important contrib- 
ution that even simple research can make to more efficient 
operation of the student personnel program and the college. 

In addition, the usual office facilities and supplies are also 
necessary. 

Budget 

It is obvious that institutional research is not free, if 
staff, time, and equipment are adequately provided. Stickler 
(1961), however, states that the cost of institutional research 
is not high, in terms of its productivity. Important cost var- 
iables include the size of the institution, the amount of the 
research planned, and the degree of sophistication expected, 

Many existing programs and projects in the area of student 
personnel services are in need of research and evaluation. 
Proposed new programs, projects, and/or techniques are often 
related to such research and evaluation. New programs would 
ideally be conducted so that evaluation would be an integral 
part of the project. That usually indicates that the program 
or project will take the form of cm experiment or a quasi- 
experiment al research design* For example, a new method of 
group counseling might be initiated with the goal of improving 
study habits. Such a program would, ideally, be set up as a 
research project and would be conducted in cooperation with 
the research director and/or under advisement of a research 
consultant. Part, if not all, of the expense might be funded 
through sources outside the institution, such as one of the 
U, S* Government agencies or one of the major Foundations, 

(See Appendices A and B a partial list of sources). 



Such resources can be helpful in easing the research budget 
providing the applicant understands the approach of the Federal 
government in sponsoring research (Lee, 1968). It must be recog- 
nized that the government aids higher education due to the effect 
of higher education on social welfare and the national interest, 
Lee (1968) has listed some of the weaknesses of research pro* 
posals. First is a lack of understanding of the purpose of the 
federal program* Second is the problem of the government re- 
ceiving long lists of things that would be wonderful to have but 
without a defense as to the need and/or relationship with the 
institution* Lee further comments t 

The college president has not attempted to discourage in- 
appropriate ideas for funding* Instead of asserting acad- 
emic leadership, he asks the people in Washington to do 
that job for him* 

This point illustrates another reason for an office of institu- 
tional research* A third problem indicated is that the relation- 
ship between the proposed budget and the proposed program is 
not clears '^Sometimes it seems as if the business manager wrote 
the budget and the program person wrote the program without ever 
getting together (Lee, 1968 )*** A final weakness specified is 
that of incompleteness and/or sloppiness of writing* He points 
out that research proposals requesting grants should be given 
the same careful attention as any basic document or report* 

He also list several criteria for selecting a proposal for 
government or foundation funding and concludes t 

The programs can be only as good as the proposals and 
plans submitted* Together, we may.be able to demonstrate 
to all concerned* * *that the junior colleges have a 
significant and vital contribution to make for the welfare 
of this nation* (Lee, 1968) 
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In 8UQiiii8xy I it cEXixiot b8 strsssEd too much thftt a propor 
climate is the pivotal point of success or failure of the stu- 
dent personnel office's efforts to provide adequate research. 

The advisability of having a centralized office of institution- 
al research has been supported. For most junior colleges, it 
would also seem advisable to establish such an office in con- 
junction with the student personnel services since research on 
the students and student characteristics are of prime importance. 

The climate should be favorable at all levels--federal, state, 
and local— with or without a centralized research office. At 
the local level, the research climate should proceed from the 
board, to the president, and then permeate the entire faculty, 
staff, and student body. Then, and only then, will the junior 
colleges be the creative, innovative, dynamic leaders that they 
aspire to be in their communities and in higher education. 

Research Types and Reeds 

A short review of basic types of research is presented to 
provide a common frame of reference. Hoyt (19^3) lists three 
basic types of research as being especially pertinent to the 
junior colleges; Descriptive, Experimental, and Correlational. 
Lins (1966) listed seven types, including those especially 
adapted to studying complex relationships. The classification 
by Lins shall be reviewed because it incorporates those also 
mentioned by Hoyts 

The historical method uses data obtained through direct or 
indirect observation. The observations are uncontrolled 
and the approach is longitudinal. 

The normative survey method is analogous to Hoyt's descrip- 
tive method. The sources of data are through interviews, 
questionnaires, check lists, etc. It uses cross-sectional 
approaches and the observations are usually uncontrolled. 



The experimental method obtains its data through direct 
observation and measurement; it is cross-sectional in 
approach and uses controlled observations. 

The causal - comparative is a method using direct observation 
and measurement as a data source. It is cross-sectional 
with uncontrolled observations. 

The correlation method uses direct observation and measure- 
ment. It is also cross-sectional using chiefly uncontrol- 
led observations. 

The case study method utilizes both direct and indirect, 
chiefly uncontrolled observations and is longitudinal. It 
is also used in an effort to determine causal relations. 

The genetic method uses direct controlled and uncontrolled 
Observations and measurements. Genetic studies are pre- 
ferably longitudinal but may also be oross-sectional. 

These studies attempt to determine change in growth and 
development and to discover characteristic traits and norms 
at different age levels in an attempt to determine, again, 
causal relations. (Lins, 1$66) 

In addition to different types of studies, there are those 
which are best conducted at different levels; that is, by the 
national agencies; by state or regional agencies and/or inter- 
institutional cooperation; and by local institutions. 

The variety of research needs in junior colleges is practic- 
ally limitless. In reviewing the literature, however, one need 
was emphasized; the need to know more about junior college stu- 
dents--traits, goals, and aspirations— at the local level. 

The need is great to know about both individual students and 
groups of students (Dobbin & Turnbull, 1963) • O'Connor (1963) 
has stated that in the past, junior colleges have tended to 
give greater attention to evaluation of instruction and admin- 
istration than to appraisal of the student's goal attainment. 

In a recent survey, Mathies (196?) reported that it was found 
that items relevant to curriculum and instruction were favored 
by a ratio of four to one over other areas of research. Sixty- 



five percent of the sample of educators expressed the need for 
information concerning students, but fewer than forty percent 
of the administrators expressed such a need* The indication 
was that administrators were more interested in matters of 
administrative policy and procedure; they delegated responsib- 
ilities for matters directly relevant to students to other of 
their staff members* O'Connor (19^3) states that the student 
should be the center of research! "Institutional research will 
be of little use if it does not take into account the results 
of the college's efforts toward meeting the aspirations and 
objectives of the people to be served*" 

Hoyt (1963) bas indicated that student characteristics are 
determinants of a wide range of philosophical, policy and 
methodology decisions, and agreed that junior college officials 
know relatively little about the student* It was agreed, he 
reported, that more description of academic potentials is rel- 
atively unimportant* There is a need, however, to provide a 
comprehensive profile of the entering students at each junior 
college* Such a profile should include both intellective and 
non-intellective variables (Heist, I96O; Roueche, 

Weber (1968) studied five English programs in Michigan 
junior colleges and made the following recommendations 

That community colleges actively pursue research on their 
own students and make the results available to their ind- 
ividual departments so that they, in turn, can do more 
competent research on their own programs* The writer was 
dismayed to discover that none of the colleges included 
in this study had done recent research on their student 
bodies (or if they had, the results had not been given to 
the English departments)* English departments, in partic- 
ular, need to know the characteristics of their students 
in order to plan an overall English program intelligently* 



It is obvious that the need to know more about students>*»their 
aptitudesi goalsy accomplishments | attitudes and valuesy social 
backgroundSi etc. --is a real and pressing need. It is true 
that many studies have been done on junior college students^ 
but too many follow the same pattern— focusing on the success 
of the junior college transfer student, with success being 
measured by grades earned at four-year colleges and universit- 
ies (Roueche, 1967)* A previous section has reported on the 
characteristics of junior college students, but for the purpose 
of providing information relative to decision making, local 
research is mandatory l In commenting on the need for local 
research, Hoyt (I963) l^as stated that however valuable it is 
to understand the "big picture", it is likely that individual 
institutions will be more affected by (and more likely to act 
upon) local research than upon the broad generalities emerging 
from comprehensive research reports. He indicates that the 
well-established diversities in student bodies, faculties, 
committees, and institutional facilities warn against the 
application of research generalizations to individual situat- 
ions, in terms of specific institutions. 

Normative data should be developed at the local level to 
enable the student to make functional decisions more effic- 
iently (Fordyce, et al. ,1963)1 including basic skill diagnosis. 
The great influx of students from varying backgrounds of educ- 
ational attainment has made this necessary. The list of areas 
of needed research is almost endless. Much more must be done 
in evaluating existing services, especially in the student per- 
sonnel services area. There is little or no empirical evid- 
ence that a student personnel program has any real impact on 
the student or institutional development (Raines, 1963 )* 



On6 of tho most fortile and potontially uaoful areas of 
research is the follow-up study. Many types of follow-up 
studies are possible and should become an integral part of the 
research program at every institution. Follow-up studies pro- 
vide the student with information regarding the success of 
other students who transfer or enter the labor market. Such 
studies provide the instructor with first-hand evidence of the 
effectiveness of his teaching and of his academic standards. 

The counselor is given the factual information on which to 
base his counseling regarding career choices, course selections 
sources of continued education, etc. Follow-ups provide the 
college with facts upon which to base admission policies, to 
develop and organize courses, and to improve articulation with 
students, parents, other institutions, and business or industry 
Follow-ups also benefit the community by identifying gaps in 
educational services, by creating confidence in the college, by 
increasing the productivity of college trained recruits, and by 
providing a means of insuring effective occupational up-grading 
(0*fianion, 1967)* An excellent source regarding such research 
is the booklet, Follow-up Studies in Junior Colleges ; A Tool 
for Institutional Improvement , by 0* Connor (1965)* 

Another €u:ea of comparatively recent research concern is the 
measurement of college environments and student sub-cultures 
(Hoyt, 1969; Medsker, Little has been done in this area 

at the junior college level. The development of measurement 

devices suitable for the junior college is needed for this type 

\ 

of research, however- (Hoyt , 1963)* 

Dobbid and Turnbull (19^3) have identified research gaps and 
have separated them into those (l) which can be solved most 
effectively on a nation-wide scale by some agency, foundation. 






OP association, (2) best solved by Joint action among colleges 
of a metropolitan area, a state, or geographical region, and 
(3) which should be solved by the local colleges. There is 
some degree of overlap between their list and a similar list 
by Hoyt (1965)# In essence, Hoyt has agreed with Dobbin and 
Turnbull that different research problems are better dealt with 
at different levels in the Junior college movement. 

Types of Research Completed 

One of the most comprehensive evaluations studies ever con- 
ducted, on the national level, was sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The study was planned by a national committee of 
distinguished members from sociology, psychology. Junior college 
and university education. T. R. McConnell served as committee 
Chairman and Max Raines was the project Director, The final 
report. Junior College Student Personnel Pro£2jMWs Appraisal awH 
Development (also known as the "Carnegie Report"), is available 
through the American Association of Junior Colleges, 

Seven regions of the United States--with a proportional 
number of small and large Junior colleges in each region— were 
included. The data were gathered through the use of surveys and 
interviews. Twenty-one basic functions of student personnel ser- 
vices were identified and evaluated on each college surveyed, 

A rating of "excellent" was found in less than 109S of the col- 
leges for almost every one of the functions; only five of the 
functions were satisfactorily implemented by two-thirds or more 
of the participating colleges. It was concluded that, in gener- 
al, Junior college student personnel programs are currently be- 
ing provided well below a minimally satisfactory level (Hoyt, 
1963; Raines, 1963)« 
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other types of national research studies on junior colleges 
are those conducted by the American College Testing (ACT) pro- 
gram and the American Council on Education (ACE), Richards and 
Braskamp (I967), under the auspices of ACT, correlated student 
body characteristics and factors of institutional environment 
in 102 two-year colleges. It was found that student character- 
istics vary with the characteristics of the college environment. 
They concluded that environmental factor scores are not (and 
are not intended to be) a substitute for a detailed descript- 
ion of the student body. 

Studies conducted on a cooperative state or regional level 
are rare. One such project, however, was conducted by the 
Regional Center for the Collection, Synthesis, and Dissemination 
of Career Information for schools in San Diego County, Calif- 
ornia (Gerstein, I966), The project was designed to collect 
and synthesize occupational information based upon both student 
and counselor perceptions of which occupational information was 
of the most value. Materials describing entry employment in 
San Diego, to be used in counseling, were also prepared. 

Local institutional research varies in sophistication from 
very simple to quite complex. Four examples of local research 
(Port Huron Junior College) €tre provided by Browning (196I), 

One study was conducted to project an improved image of the 
Junior College to the citizens it served. The professional 
people in the county were surveyed to determine which individ- 
uals had attended the Junior College, The percentages of pro- 
fessionals who had attended ranged from 3 ^ (doctors) to 
(engineers), for a oomposite total of 22,7^, 

To facilitate the development of the extracurricular program, 
a second study determined the age distribution of both single 



ftud narriod studazits* Tho oollo^o doGS a study each year rel» 
ative to the educational and occupational backgrounds of the 
student's parents. 

The greatest concentration of classes was scheduled in the 
morning when a third study found that over 30 ^ of the students 
were working full or part-time. 

A fourth longitudinal study was conducted in order to gain 
insights into the percentage of students going on to obtain 
four-year degrees and to determine why some aspirants to the 
degree were successful while others were not. 

Dissemination 

"Research" has become a prestige term— one of the magical 
words of the twentieth century. Research carries a certain 
aura of intrinsic respectability and anyone engaged in research 
seems, almost automatically, to be endowed with a scholarly 
sophistication. It is often true, however, that research tends 
to become an end in itself. Research is wasted effort and 
expense if it is not used and it cannot be used if it is not 
properly disseminated! This is one of the greatest problems. 

The major purpose of institutional research is to provide 
information as a basis of future action (O'Connor, 1963)« Thus 
the first obligation of the researcher would seem to be the 
communication of the findings within the college community. 

The first to receive the findings would be the individual (or 
group) who initiated or requested the research, but the dissem- 
ination should certainly not stop there. 

Reporting research findings is not always easy since the 
faculty may react adversely to actual or implied criticisms. 

If a good research climate has been fostered, and if tact is 
used to avoid needless embarrassment, the results of a sound 



probably will not be relegated to some obscure vault or file. 

Any administration which allows the results of a sound study 
to be consigned to oblivion shirks its responsibility (O'Connor, 
1963). He also makes the point that the results of some 
research studies should go to others in the community, espec- 
ially to citizen advisory committees who might consider solutions 
to various institutional problems. Finally, the results of 
certain studies should be announced to future students and to 
the general public. 

The existence of junior colleges depends on their ability 
to convince the people of their communities that they are 
dynamic, educational institutions capable of serving 
students well. (O'Connor, I963) 

Research findings should be disseminated beyond the local 
institution and community. The outcomes may provide "food for 
thought" for other colleges which share some problems (Koch and 
LaVire, 1967)* Russell ( 19 ^ 0 ) states that many institutional 
research should be published so that the findings can be made 
generally available. 

Until recently, facilities were lacking for collecting and 
synthesizing the results of institutional research in higher 
education— particularly in the junior colleges. The Education- 
al Research Information Center (ERIC) has now been established 
for those purposes. One of the several divisions of ERIC is 
the Clearinghouse for Junior College Information located at the 
University of California (Los Angeles). ERIC collects studies 
done by state agencies, consulting firms, faculty and students> 
and some journal articles. Its major purpose is to bring the 
fugitive literature under control; i.e., research studies that 
are not published nor widely disseminated in any other manner. 

The Clearinghouse publishes the Junior College Review monthly. 




It lists research done in Junior colleges and presents method- 
ological critiques and suggestions for strengthening institu- 
tional research. This publication is available through the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The Review of Educational Research , published five times 
yearly by the American Educational Research Associatioui reports 
educational research findings and conclusions. It identifies, 
summarizes, and critically analyses research studies and seeks 
to synthesize significant findings and conclusions to stimulate 
further research. 

The paper. Higher Education and National Affairs , is publish- 
ed some forty times per year by the American Council on Educ- 
ation. It is designed to keep one abreast of educational devel- 
opments on the national level. It is quite useful in summariz- 
ing reports from the U. S. Office of Education and in presenting 
information relative to research funding in higher education. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education is published bi-weekly 
through assistance from the Carnegie Corporation. It reports 
news in higher education, such as foundation activities, state 
legislation, student actions and opinions, government research 
policies, enrollment trends, and other areas of concern. 

The previously mentioned dissemination resources have greatly 
facilitated and implemented the distribution of both research 
findings and general information directly relevant to all of 
the aspects of higher education. Dissemination of research 
findings on the local level, however, have fallen behind that 
found at the national, regional, or state levels. This is part- 
iculvarly true of research in the Junior colleges. It remains 
as a significant and rather serious problemi 
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lastitational rastasroh atttapts to proTida aeourata and 
abjaetlTa infaraation aa tha baaaa for daoiaiona whioh will 
adwanea and iaprora tha inatitution and/or ita wariona pro- 
d^aaa* Quality inatitutional raaaarch can ba conduotad only 
whan thara ia a haalthy raaaaroh eliaata with aupport at tha 
atata and looal lewala. Tha board of control , tha adainiat* 
ration, faculty and ataff auat all ba inwolTad. It ia not 
a taak for only a faw indiwiduala. It auat, inataad, ba a 
group affort, both in taraa of many indiwiduala and of many 
inatitutiona. To hawa any iapaot and affactiwanaaa, tha 
raaulte of raaaaroh muat ba diaaaminatad, diacuaaad, and util* 
izad or iaplamantadf thara ia littla banafit in raaaaroh find* 
inga that ara maraly filad or atorad. 

In diaouaaing tha futura of inatitutional raaaaroh, aalf* 
atudy, awaluation, and follow*upa, Maraon (1966) anthuaiaat* 
ically oommanta that wa muat atriwa to maka raaaaroh an intag* 
ral oomponant of all our aotiwitiaa. Ha amphaaiaaa that many 
of tha aaorad cowa of education will ba lad to tha alaughtar, 
if 80 indicated by tha raaaaroh findinga. Ha concludaa, ''If 
wa fail to cull out our inaffactiwa praotioaa, thara ia littla 
raaaon to conduct our raaaaroh (Maraon, 1966)," 

Thua, only aa tha junior oollaga oonducta and uaaa raaaaroh 
can ita olaima of being innowatiwa and oraatiwa ba truly aub* 
atantiatad. It ia aincaraly hoped that auoh will ba tha eaaa 
for tha future! 



Appendix A 

Partial Listing! 

U* S» Government Agency Support 
for Institutional Research 

G. S. Office of Education 

Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfnret 

Community Service and Continuing Education Programi 

Provides state alotments for community service and continuing 
education centers which conduct research on problems of rural 
urban 9 or suburban areas. ’ 

Cooperative Research Program) 

Contracts for research, surveys, etc., demonstrating significance 
to education. Research under this program has been in the areas 
of learning theory, psychometrics, curriculum and instruction, 
guidance and counseling, and vocational education. Funds are 
allocated to provide special support for extensive research in 
particular educational problems of immediate urgency. 

Educational Media Program) 

Provides grants-in-aid for research and experimentation in educ- 
ational uses of radio, television, motion pictures, printed and 
published materials, and related communications media. 

Higher Education Library Services) 

Provides, among other things, grants for improving the dissemin- 
ation of information derived from research. 

Vocational and Technical Education Programs) 

Funds available to assure quality in vocational education pro- 
grams, including program evaluation, special demonstration and 
experimental programs, and development of instructional materials. 

Department of Labors 

Office of Manpower and Training) 

Funds projects to improve techniques and demonstrate effective- 
ness of specialized methods in meeting the manpower, employment, 
and training problems of worker groups, including the long-term 
unemployed, disadvantaged youth, displaced older workers, the 
handicapped, members of minority groups, etc. These types of 
projects would seem to have relevance to urban junior colleges. 

Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training) 

Especially interested in the problems of technical education. 



Offict of Soonomio Opportunity; 

Tht following typos of rest arch ore funded; snslysis of patterns 
of poTsrty, including attitudes and motiwations of the poor; 
creation of new ways to attack poverty; evaluation of Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs, including development of various 
measures of success* Examples of relevant research might be 
the development and evaluation of curriculum materials for low- 
income children, preparation of poor ohlldren for college and 
evaluation of their performance, etc. 

Other Federal Sources; 

National Science Foundation; 

Grants for research are made by the National Science Foundation 
in a wide variety of areas. The research would tend to be pure 
or theoretical rather than applied or action research. Certain 
aspects of junior college research, however, might be funded by 
this agency depending on the specific problem and situation. 
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Partial Listings 
Major Foundation Supports 
for Institutional Research 

Carnegie Corporations 

Grants are given for studies of critical problems facing 
American education; the improvement of teaching, and research 
and training programs in public and international affairs* 

Danforth Foundations 

(This Foundation has special concern for serving higher education 
in such area as the preparation of college teachers, religion in 
higher education, training for citizenship and public responsib- 
ility, student-faculty relations, and the liberal arts and rel- 
ated curriculum* 

Educational Facilities Laboratorys 

Promotes research and experimentation to improve higher educat- 
ional facilities and to promote the broad dissemination of inform- 
ation regarding higher education through grants and self-admin- 
istered programs and projects* 

Ford Foundations , 

The purpose of the Foundation is to advance human welfare by 
trying to identify the problems of importance to the nation* It 
provides grants primarily for educational affairs, public and 
economic affairs, international affairs, overseas development, 
and the arts and sciences* 

Kellogg Foundations 

The Foundation aids programs concerned with the application of 
knowledge rather than its creation through basic research* The 
Foundation has seven divisions s Agriculture, Dentistry, Educat- 
ion, Hospitals, Medicine and Public Health, Nursing, and Latin 
America* The dissemination of research findings might receive 
support from this Foundation* 
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Leon H. Jepsen 



A free nation can rise no higher than the standard 
of excellence set in its schools and colleges. 
Ignorance and illiteracy, unskilled workers and 
school drop-outs — these and other failures of our 
educational system breed failures in our social and 
economic system: delinquency, unemployment, chronic 
dependence, a waste of human resources, a loss of 
productive power and purchasing power, and an 
increase in tax-supported benefits. (John F. Kennedy, 
Message to Congress, January 29, 1963) 



President Kennedy's reasoning and recommendations together 
with the joint efforts of countless other concerned Americans 
brought new legislation and a general awareness of the need for 
more vital vocational education in the United States. 

These new prograims and institutions must meet the needs 
of a wide range of people, and prepare the very talented as 
well as the less talented for successful careers in our highly 
specialized society. In order to accomplish this they will 
have to do more than teach the skills that are currently 
needed on the labor market. Students will have to be attracted 
to programs in which they can succeed, they will have to be 
encouraged to persist in these programs, they will have to 
develop attitudes as well as the skills that will enable them 
to be successful workmen, and they will have to be placed in 
jobs in which they cannot only succeed but in which they can 
grow and be promoted. All of these areas are of special 
concern to the student personnel workers who will make a vital 
contribution to the success of students and of the institutions. 

Very little articulate material has been published about 
vocational-technical institutes which shows the vital role the 
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student personnel services play within the total program. 

Because of this dearth of information the authors hesitate to cite 
any one institution or block of institutions as a model. Hencei 
it is our purpose to glean from the literature some general ideas 
and practices upon which to formulate a philosophy of student 
personnel work in vocational-technical institutes, and develop a 
plan for administering student personnel services that is 
appropriate for vocational-technical schools of all sizes. 
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STUDEMT PER30>TI'IEL Si^RVICES IN THIS VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Leon N. Jepsen Albert Erb 

A Philosophy of Student Personnel Services for Vocational - 

Technical Schools 

A system of services cannot function as a unified whole 
unless its organization and administration is founded upon 
an accepted philosophy which provides the goals and rationale 
for the department's activities. Since student personnel 
services include all the institution's relations with the 
student outside of actual classroom instruction, the 
philosophy must be stated broadly enough to be flexible, yet 
specific enough to pinpoint the work that needs to be done. 

The following philosophy has been modeled upon the classic 
statement, ”The Student Personnel Point of Viewr (19l!-9)«” 

Student personnel services in vocational-technica.? schools 
bold a point of view which: 

1, considers each student to be a unique individual who 
is to be treated as a personality functioning and re- 
acting to his environment as he perceives it, 

2, appraises the student as a responsible participant 
in his own development and believes that every effort 
must be made to encourage him to assume the responsibility 
for his own growth and development, 

, appreciates that the student *s ability to benefit from 
the classroom and shop experiences is dependent upon 
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the extent to which the institution provides essential 



out-of-class services. 

In terms of the student personnel point of view, the 
following services are viewed as essential. It is therefore 
the. responsibility of the staff of the student personnel ser- 
vices to organize services and activities that: 

1. orient students to the educational setting. 

a. interpret Institutional objectives and opportu- 
nities to each potential student and to the 
community at large 

b. permit students to enroll only in prograr^is in 
which they can succeed and from v:hich they can 
be placed in Jobs 

2. provide each student with opportunities to acquire 
skills and technioues for the utilization of his 
abilities through remedial courses, if needed. 

3. furnish students viith a sense of belonging. 

a. respect his rights 

b. appreciate his value as a person 

c. secure his co-operation in the recognition and 
solution of the institution's problems 

4. promote the student's understanding and acceptance of 
good health practices and safe work procedures. 

5. promote each student's self-understanding. 

a. provide adequate testing and appropriate test 
interpretation 
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b« provide counseling for self-understanding 

c* maintain adequate records 

d« furnish specialized Information that will assist 
him In making necessary choices 

6* assist the student toward understanding of money 
management and self-control of financial resources. 

a. Inform and assist him in securing needed financial 
assistance so that he can stay In school 

b. develop self-knowledge or understanding of how 
to manage one's Income 

7# provide for progress toward appropriate vocational 
goals. 

a. furnish Information about opportunities and 
requirements 

b. provide assistance In making application for 
existing positions for which he Is qualified 

c. promote the development of a curriculum that Is 
based on the needs of workers for entry Jobs 
and eventual promotion to better Jobs 

d. offer counseling for declslon-maklng 

8« promote understanding of Individual responsibility 
for choices and aoceptanoe of the consequences of 
these choices. 

9* promote understanding of moral and ethical consider- 
ations and encourage self-discovery of the meaning 
of life. 
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10. prepare students for satisfying, constructive post- 
J,n3t;Ltution?»l life. 

a. develop attitudes that will enable each to 
successfully practice his occupation and progress 
in his career 

b. encourage each to live in harmony with others and 
to serve his community and his fellovr man 

It seems appropriate to conclude with the observation 
that the only criterion by which the vocational-technical 
institute can be evaluated is the extent to which it meets 
the needs of its students. 

Who Attends Vocational-Technical Institutes? 

The public vocational-technical institute is usually 
so organized that it offers a wide range of courses or 
programs, all of x-jhich are aimed at providing students with 
skills and experiences that will enable them to become fully 
eii^loyed in positions in which they can succeed. Tlie various 
courses or programs seek a wide range of aptitudes and interests 
with the result that, for all practical purposes, the institute 
can offer a meaningful course to virtually all interested, 
potential students, to the end that an open-door admissions 
policy is effected* 

This does not mean that anyone can enter any program, 
but instead that the institute has an obligation to assist 
each potential student in finding a program in which he can 
succeed and from which he can be placed in a job that will 
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utilize his competencies* 

The Vocational Sducational Act of 1963 encourages the 
establishment of programs to meet the vocational needs of 
secondary school youths ^ post-secondary youths ^ dropouts^ 
individuals who are currently employed but who have compe- 
tencies that can be further developed through training, and 
individuals v:ho have academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps* 

The personal characteristics of vocational-technical 
institute students will vary with institutions and with the 
kinds of programs each offers, as well as the kind of community 
the institution serves (Graney, 1964; Venn, 1964). The student 
body of most public vocational-technical schools x^ill Include 
men and women who, though they are well beyond the normal 
college age, are seeking education and skills that will enable 
them to be employed again or to qualify for a better position 
than the one they presently hold (Venn, 1964). But, young 
people also attend. Some bring excellent high school records, 
which will enable them to enter the more intellectually demanding 
technical programs. Others will range from average to below 
average high sohoor students, and some of the students will 
bring less than high school preparation and will quite likely 
need an opportunity to acquire basic skills which are pre- 
requisites for many of the programs* Some of the technical 
institutes will offer courses for high school students who will 
be in the institute for only part of the day, spending the 
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balance of the school day with their peers In their high 
school. 

In spite of this diversity of preparation, the students 

are unified, to a large extent, by their purpose for attending. 

\ 

They see the Institute as a means toward a specific goal; It 
may bo as one technical school counselor said, ”Thoy plug In, 
get what they want, then plug out and never return*** (We 
would hope that they would feel a desire to return after grad- 
uation, but there Is no question but that they come to get 
what they want.) Wo know they haven »t come for football and 
fellowship, nor because coming was the **socl ally-acceptable 
thing to do*** They have come to loam a saleable skill* 

The only universal characteristic which these vocatlonal- 
technicftl IrivStitute students possess Is that their goal Is a 
job, a good wage, and some economic security. They are probably 
best described as **speclalty-orlontod students,’* a phrase which 
K. B. Hoyt (1962) defines: 

The specialty-oriented student Is one whose 
motivations toward educational achievement are built 
largely around a desire to acquire a specific occupa- 
tional skill or sot of skills. Courses designed to 
broaden his potential for avocatlonal living have 
little or no appeal to this student. He may bo 
described as expressing relatively more Interest in 
being ’*tralnod** rather than In being **educated* ** 

because of these attitudes, the vocational-technical Institute 

student does not resist the Institute *s efforts to cultivate 

a workman-llke attitude* When It encourages him to bo pron5>t, 

have good attendance and safety records, and to go about his 
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duties in a business-like manner, he can accept that development 
of such persons habits will influence his later success. He 
sees relevance in this kind of learning. 

This kind of student demands relevance. Historically 
education has not concerned itself with relevance, but in the 
vocational-technical institute, this most pragmatic of educational 
institutions, relevance must be a fundamental goal. If this job- 
oriented student is permitted to feel that his time and money 
is being wasted--that he is expected to take meaningless courses 
and nerform other rituals just because someone has decided that 
ne must do this, then he will be out of school, and on the labor 

market long, before he has completed the nrogram for which he 
enrolled. 

There is one other important consideration. The more 
mature student has family responsibilities. The younger 
student will tend to come from a working-class home. The cost 
of attending the institute may prove to be a hardship upon 
both the student and his family, which often necessitates the 
student »s working during his out-of-school hours and in trying 
to keep his school costs to a minimum. Student personnel workers 
in vocational-technical Institutes must never forget that both 
time and cost considerations will greatly influence the 
student *s participation in out-of-class activities. 

The wide range of ages, interests, and aptitudes, as well 
as the out-of-school obligations of students, complicates the 
development of co-curricular activities that will be of interest 
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and meaningful to all students. The vocational-technical 
student, nevertheless, has needs similar to all other students , 
and student personnel services, including student activities 
must be organized to provide for them. 

Organization of Student Personnel Services 
In his report on the Carnegie Study, Collins (196?) 
recommends a functional organization of student personnel 
services which seems an appropriate model for organization 
in V'.'cational-technlcal schools. In this organizational 
structure we find six administrative divisions, each headed 
by a professionally trained student personnel specialist. 
I^Ievertheless, it would be only reasonable for smaller 
schools to combine two or more divisions under the leadership 
of one professional, at lea.st until such time as the nuraber 
of students justifies the separation of divisions. One caution, 
board of control and chief administrators should remember that 
good intentions and nice sounding statements of goals and 
purposes do little for students. Collins (1967) states; 

Functions are performed by staff members. If the 
institution provides the staff members, the functions 
will be performed; if not, they will not be performed. 

If the institution provides professional staff members, 
the functions are likely to be professionally performed; 
if not, they probably will not be. 

The six departments may best be described by the major 
departmental concern ?and the department heads by titles 
commonly used in vocational -technical schools. The departments 
are: the Departraent of Admissions, Registration and Records 

which is administered by the Registrar, the Department of 




Gruidance e.n6 Counseling i^hich is under the leadership of the 
Corrdinator of Counseling, the Department of Student Activities 
^'Jbich is administered by the Coordinator of Student Activities, 
the Department of Health and Safety which is under the leadership 
of the Health and Safety Officer, an" the Department of Placeraent 
and Financial Aids which is administered by a Coordinator of 
Placement ano. Financial Aids. The sixth department is that of 
Student Personnel Administration which is administered by the 
Director of Student Personnel Services who generally answers 
directly to the chief adrainistrative officer of the school, 
hereafter referred to as the superintendent. 

The administrative heads of the other five departments 
answer to the Director of Student Personnel Services, and all 
five are viewed as hav3.ng equal status or rank. 



'.Ulie organization of student personnel services in vocational- 
technical schools, so organized, might be charted as shoi\?n below. 
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The Director of Student Personnel Services should have a 
minimum of a master's degree with a strong academic preparation 
in student personnel work and should have had experience in sill 
facets of the personnel program of a vocational-technical school. 
He is immediately responsible to the superintendent for his 

office and for the five student personnel departments under 
his direction and supervision. 

' This office has four primary functions. These are: 
program articulation, in-service education, program evaluation, 
and administrative organization. 

Program Articulation Function . Primarily, the goal is 
to achieve a team approonh. Lox-je (1962) has stated a rationale 
for this approach. 

While no one mind can hold all the potentially 
useful information, a "team mind" may. Only through 
the team approach may we bring the most advanced 
scientific knovrledge and procedures to bear on a problem 
or develop new procedures which are more effective in 
approaching, a problem than any which heretofore have 
been available. Specialists xjho hold a "separate 
department” concept may be unaware of one or more aspects 
of the problem and hence have an Incomplete picture of 
their ovm program. 

This team approach includes not only the student personnel 
service departments, but should be extended to include the 
apnointment of student personnel staff members to faculty 
committees, and promoting staff liaison with high school 
counselors. 

The In-Service Education Function . It is the duty of the 



Director of Student Personnel Services to organize a systematic 
program of in-service training for both his professional and 
clex’ical staff. He is also responsible for supervising and 
directing the student personnel services staff, arr.anginr for 
bringing in consultants as needed, and encouraging staff par- 
ticipation in professional organizations, 

Program-Bvaluation Function , It is the responsibility 
of the Director of Student Personnel Services to utilize the 
personnel and facilities of his departments to collect facts 
that will enable the institution to make decisions in curriculum 
development and program evaluation. 

The Director directs and coordinates experimental projects, 
local Institutional research, and institutional cooperation in 
regional, state, and national research projects. He also is 
responsible for all follov7-up studies of former students, 
.Function of Administrative Organization , Each 
institution must develop its o’m organizational pattern based 
on the unique characteristics of the institution— its setting, 
facilities, programs, and staff* It is the responsibility of 
the Director of Student Personnel Services to develop job 
descriptions c,nd to organize the services so that the responsi- 
bilities of each are defined. The ultimate result should be 
a "team mind" approach to the larger responsibility of pro- 
viding services to students and to the institution. 

The Director of Student Personnel Services is also 
responsible for identifying staffing needs, preparing the 
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budf?et for J^tudent personnel services, snci interpretinf? these 
to the Superintendent, 

/\dmissions, Registration and Records 
The administrative head of this unit, the Registrar, should 
have a master’s degree in student personnel with additional work 
in data processing, research design, and educational testing. 

He is directly responsible to the Director of Student Personnel 
Services and serves in a staff relationship with the other 
four student personnel officers. 

The five discrete functions of this department demand not 
only this prof ewssional training and experience, but also close 
cooperation between this department and the ot?-^er scudent per- 
sonnel officers, ‘These functions not only fit together in a 
logical sequence, but also make a significant contribution to 
the effectiveness of all student personnel functions and the 
effectiveness of the school. 

The Pre-entrance Inf ormation F unction . "Pressures from 
parents, fellow students, and from high school teachers and 
counselors motivate thousands of high school youngsters to elect 
the academic program when their interests and abilities actually 
lie in more practical fields (Harris, I96I4.)." 

The recruitment function can be stated briefly as assisting 
potential students in seeing the vocational-technical school as 
offering opportunities that may make it the best educational 
program for them, Hut, more specifically, this function is per- 
formed by: (1) meeting with groups of students in high schools. 




(2) preparinr and distributing brochures vrhich describe educational 
offerings j estimated cost, and application procedures, (3) handling 
all inquiries about attending the school and ascertaining that 
potential students are referred to appropriate personnel for 
answers to questions that reside in other offices (example: 
financial aids, eligibility for vocational rehabilitation 
services, etc,), (Ij.) conducting "Open houses" and seeing that 
these are widely advertised, and (5) meeting with parents and 
other interested adults to explain the school and the 
opportunities it offers. 

The Apnlication Appraisal and Testing Function, 

Students* occupational choices are the most . 
important decisions of their lives. An organized 
admissions procedure that provides clear-cut admissions 
policies, standards, procedures and early testing and 
acceptance dates enable prospective students to approach 
area schools with more certainty of and pride in their 
vocational choices. A successful admissions program is 
manned by a knowledgeable professional. •, who Imovfs what 
he is doing and v;hy he is doing it (Bottoms, Aug., 1966). 

Specifically, there are five sub-factions: 

(1) lilstablishing clear-cut admission policies. This must 

be done by an admissions committee, composed of the administration, 
teachers, and student personnel workers. This committee *s 
policies should be based upon evidence that certain criteria is 
essential for success in the various programs. Any deviation 
from the established policy should be approved by the committee. 

(2) Evaluating the applicant's previous academic work. This 
is for the purpose of determining whether or not the applicant 

has acquired sarficient background for the program being considered, 

(3) Selecting and developing appropriate testing instruments. 



The selecti'^n n-? tests that will satisfy/ institutional needs is a 
pro-Cessional judgeriient based upon a sound background in test 
construction and use. 

(Ij.) Adiiiinistering tests to prospective students. The 
testing procedures should be standardized so that the test 
results of one student can be directly corapa.red with the re- 
sults of students who took the test at a different time. 

(5) Developing normative and predictive data. Failure to 
develop local norms and norms for different courses or programs 
can only result in less than maximum effectiveness of testing. 

V/hen a potential student can understand how his results compare 
with those of students in the several courses or programs, he 
can then make intelligent decisions regarding his choice of 
program. 

The Personnel Records Function. ’’The philosophy of the 
institution is reflected in the quality of records which it 
maintains (Bottoms, Dec., I966)." 

The records function includes; 

(1) Developing a meaningful integrated records system. 

Such a system x^ill achieve thoroughness, accuj?acy, quality, 
simplicity, and coordination in developing and maintaining 
permanent and temporary student records that xd.ll serve the 
needs of the students, the faculty, the student personnel staff, 
and the administration of the school (Bottoms, Dec., I966). 

(2) Establishing and implementing policies regarding record 
accessability. Although the student *s interests must be protected 






Tieeded records must be incide available to the students themselves, 
student personnel workers, faculty, and school adjiiinistratnrs . 

The ^\AUP statement (Committees, 1965} has application to 
V'^cational-technical schools, as well as academic institutions. 

It is as follows : 

atuden t Recor d.s . Institutions should have a carefully 
considered policy as to the information which should be 
part of a student’s permanent educational record and as 
. to the conditions of its disclosure. To minimize the 
risk of improper disclosure, academic and disciplinary 
records should be separate, and the conditions of access 
to each should be set forth in an explicit policy statement. 
Transcripts of academic records should contain only 
Information about academic status. Data from disciplinary 
and coimseling files should not be available to unauthorized 
persons on campus or to any person off campus except for the 
most compelling reasons, Ro records should be kept which 
reflect the political activities or beliefs of students. 
Provision should also be made for periodic routine destruction 
of noncurrent disciplinary records. Administrative staff 
and student personnel officers should respect contldential 
information about students which they acquire in the course 
of their work (p, lh,.3), 

(3) Conducting research on student characteristics and 
interpreting these to the institution. The admission require- 
ments should be constantly re-evaluated to make certain that 
they are accomplishing their objectives. Systematic research 
will reveal the adequacy of standards. The use of the research 
findings will contribute much to the establishment of admissions 
policies that w’ill admit students capable of success in edu- 
cationaJ. programs qnd in the occupation they oursue. 

Student Registration Function , ’’Registration is the 
orderly, efficient means of enrolling a student for a particular 
course of study for a certain period of time. The registration 






process should be as simple as possible (Bottoms, Aug., 1966). 
The registration function includes: 

(1) Developing procedures and necessary forms 

(a) The registration form should be brief and 
contain needed information not obtained on 
other admission program forms. 

(b) Personnel should be assi;<med to specific tasks. 
(Tlie Registrar and .Director of .Student Personnel 
Services should be free to handle problems as 
they srise.) 

(c) The physica.l facilities for registration should 
be clearly designated so that eac'j enrollee T-iill 
■nC'i eac.o .step to tak'e in the registration nrocess 

(d) ;ii)ach staff member Involved in the registration 
orccess should evaluate the entire orocedure 
and, make reco.Trmiendations on hoH future regis- 
trations can be improved, 

( 2 ) Processing class changes and withdrax^als 

Purnishinr' the instructors vjith class lists is a logical 

outcome of registration, .'iouever, registration should be 
viened as a continuous process which includes late registration, 
assisting stud3n’-s in transferring to other courses, and checking 
with all students leaving school. 

(3) Projecting institution and class enrollment 

It is a function of the Registrar to maintain records that 
will enable the chief school administrator to ascertain staffing 
and space needs. 

The Academ ic Regulatio n Function . The Registrar, having 
all preadmission and testing data and all reports of student 
progress V7ithln the institution, is best qualified to advise the 
faculty and administration on academic and admissions policies. 



It is also his task to interpret the catalog or bulletin tc 
stur5ents, to determine each student’s eligibility for graduation, 
and to present pertinent information to appropriate authorities 
in nuestions on probation and disqualification. 

Guidance and Counseling 

The Coordinator of Guidance and Counseling "should be at or 
near the doctoral level of training in counseling psychology ajnd 
should be qualified by both training and experience to provide 
supervision and in-service training to the professional counselors 
(Collins, 1967) •” He is directly responsible to the Director 
of Student Personnel Services, and has equal status with the 
administrators of the other four subordinate student personnel 
units. 

The goals of the Department of Guidance and Counseling are 
largely those of all other student personnel services. This 
department views counseling as a "voluntary process which lends 
assistance to those making personal adjustments and seeking 
better self-understanding and self-direction (Shaffer and 
Martinson, 1966} •" The department also sees guidance as a system 
of services designed to assist students in utilizing the services 
that are available to them, to the end that their school ex- 
perience will make a maximum contribution to the achievem.ent of 
their personal goals. 

This department has four major student personnel functions: 

The Anpl leant Consultin g Function . All applicants should 
receive counseling* Counseling often brings to light factors 



that radically affect a seeraingly normal situation. During 
admission the counselors should assist the applicant in examining 
the following t^^mes of questions: (a) V/hy do you want to attend 

this school? (b) l.liy do you want to enroll in l;?ae course you 
have selected? (c) ■.hiat do you plan to do after you leave school 
These ouestions should challenge the student to think deeper 
about his choices and enable him to focus clearly on his reasons 
for attending the scho-^l and his projected goals. The students 
who understand why they have elected to attend the vocational- 
technical schools will make better students (Bottoms, Aug,, 1966). 
This function involves : 

(1; interpreting test results to applicants. 

Much of the potential velue of educational testing is lost 
because of inadeauate test interpretation. Students should be 
furnished not only a verbal interpretation of the test results, 
but a copy of the test results presented in a graphic form that 
will be meaningful to them, 

(2) explaining curricular reauirements. 

Students need to knox'j that curricular requirements (such as 
class prerequisites) have not been arbitrarily established, but 
instead are based on evidence that the individuals likelihood 
for success is small if these requirements are not satisfied, 

(3) assisting students in selecting courses, 

"There is a need for aiding each applicant enrolling 
in the vocational-technical school to systematically appraise 
his abilities and characteristics in terms of the programs 
offered by the school. This can be accomplished by using 
the following five categories of information about’ the 
student: test data, educational background, personal 

characteristics, physical characteristics, and work history. 



ibis i.oi oruisit i'''n .'■jhould be used 5.n such a wa.y that the 
student is c?ssisted in looking at what he can do in the 
school rather that vrhat he cannot do (Bottoms, AU(^. , I966).” 

Adv isement an d Cou nsolinr Funct ion, Profess ionall^r trained 
student-centered counselors are avilable to all students to assist 
them with such matters as ’’change of program, adjustment to the 
school, evaluation of personal assets and liabilities in relation 
to meeting reouirements of a futux-e opportunity, learning problems 
home or living problems, financial needs, advanced education, 
recreational needs and opportunities, emotional problems, and 
personal-social problems' such as dating, engagement, marriage, 
and family (L.B. Hoyt, 1967)." 

Strong emphasis should be focused on occupational or career 
counseling. This is a continuous process that should be avilable 
to students at all times and should aid the student in seekin*"' 
an attainable career. Counseling also provides assist< 9 .nce to 
students who are considering a change of occupational ch->ice 
at any time during their education. 

Every effort should be made to facilitate students* making 
appointments and seeing counselors when they feel a need tc do 
so. 



Group Orientation Function, Orientation to collegiate 
level instituti'Ons has been defined as "assisting students in 
acquiring techniques of living in college, in achieving a 
beneficial oalance among all the demands and opportunities,,, 
and in gaining perspective and a sense of purpose (v'frenn, 1951), 
Some institutions set aside a day or two for orientation 
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before classes begin. However, there is evidence that orientation 
can be more effective if it is viewed as a continuing process 
and is organized as a required class for credit which meets 
regularly for at least the first term of the school year. 

Orientation classes.. should be conducted by counselors. 

These classes should be aimed at assisting the student in 
acquiring techniques, achieving balance, .and gaining perspective. 

The following outline sets forth the units which should 
be included in the required orientation class. 

1. Purposes of the- institution 

a. History, including how and why the institution 
was established and hovj it is supported 

b. The philosophy of the institution and its rules 
and regulations 

c. How the institution is organized to achieve its 
goals, and who is responsible for each department 
or function 

d. The student *s role in the institution: his rights 
and responsibilities 

2. Services and facilities of the institution and what 
they offer 

a. Health services 

b. Co-curricular activities and recreational programs 

c. Counseling services 

d. Placement services 

e. .Remedial services 

f. Financial aids 

3. Self-understanding 

a. Interests and aptitudes 



b. >\ppralsal of basic skills as they relate to 
training and work 

c« Positive mental health Including peer group 
relationships, student-teacher relationships, 
and freedom and responsibility 

II-. The world of work 

a. Elementary business organization 

b. Role and function of workers — the range of 
work opportunities 

c. Entry occupations and access to better positions 
Job placement 

a. How to locate job possibilities using various 
resources--lncludlng the school *s placement 
office 

b. How to ;\irite a resume and use It effectively 

c. How to write effective letters of application 

d. How to fill out an application form 

e. How to evaluate a company 

f. Being Interviewed and evaluating a position 

g. How to follow up an Interview 

h. How to conduct yourself on the new job 
Remedial Services , ’’There would be no need for remedial 

services In higher education If admissions procedures selected 
only the students who were fully qualified for all courses and 
who had no remedial defects. There Is no technical Institute, 
hovrever, where enrollment Is so limited. When students have 
academic or other difficulties of a remedial nature, there Is 
a choice between letting the student drop out and providing 
special help for him. Pew Institutes would fail to provide 



such special help within the limits of their capacity (Smith 
and Lipsett, 19 ^ 56 }," 

One area which is likely to require assistance for students 
is reading. The fact that a student has graduated from high 
school unfortunately does not mean that he is an accomplished 
reader. This also could be said of mathematics. "Passincr 
certain high school subjects does not guarantee ability to cope 
with technical institute mathematics courses (Smith and Lipsett, 
1956).” Once these problems are identified they can be 
handled with snecial classes or by scheduling students in such 
a manner that they can receive some individual instruction from 
the regular teaching faculty. 

Smith and Lipsett (1956) state that "if the principle 
is accepted that a technical institute should provide each 
enrollee with the services necessary to enable him to reach 
the objectives of his program, the following steps are Indicated: 

1. Provide selection procedures which eliminate students 
for whom the Institute is unable or unwilling to 
furnish all necessary services. 

2. Set up procedures for identification of problems which 
may require special assistance. 

3. Provide whatever services are indicated by the problems 
which are identified. This may require the advice of 
various professional specialists.” 

Student Activities 

The Coordinator of Student Activities should be a profession- 
ally trained student personnel worker, who answers directly to 
the Director of Student Personnel Services and has a close work- 
ing relationship with the other student personnel services 




departments. The nature of his responsibilities and the scope 
of his work may lead to viewing the Coordinator of Student 
Activities as the Director's second in command. In small 
vocational-technical schools, the Director of Student Personnel 
Services may logically assume the duties of this department. 

Sddy (1959; gives a rationale for student activities on 
college campuses: 

An all too corriinon conception of a college education 
is that it includes only the narrowly defined academic 
process involving just the teacher and the students. 

Many college graduates agree, hovjever, that their 
education took place as much outside the classroom as 
within its narrow walls, and vras as much a result of all 
that surrounded them as of the formal lecture and 
seminar,^ Some refer to this larger, encompassing class- 
room as "the climate of the campus,” We call it the 
environment. But, no matter what term is used, we 
identify it as a factor of paramount significance in the 
development of character. 

The same rationale is appropriate for student activities programs 
in vocational-technical schools. Perhaps, here is an even greater 
need for establishing a social climate and providing organized 
activities. The student activities programs should be aimed at 
the development of social skills and facilitating the formation 
of character traits, which enable the graduate to work and live 
successfully in a rapidly changing social structure. 

Too often vocational-technical schools neglect this phase 
of education. They may justify their doing so with any of several 
rationalizations such ^s: "Most of our students live at home,” 
"Most of our students have part time jobs," "Most of our 
students want only the classes," or, "We don't have the 
facilities," Nevertheless, Muller (1961) offers sound arguments 
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that are valid for vocational-technical students* 

The programs may seem superficial and unacademic 
but they actually have a strong therapeutic value, not 
only because they absorb the energies and high spirits 
In harmless. If not actually profitable, avenues but 
also because they build morale and cause divergent 
personalities to coalesce and build an esplrlt de corps 
which Invests the collegiate way of life with Its 
strongest emotional and spiritual values* 

Student activities in vocational-technical schools Includes 

student self government, co-curricular activities, social 

regulation, and food and housing* Each of these Is viewed In 

the following manner* 

The Student Self-Government Flinctlon * Students can malce 
a vital contribution to Institutional decision malclng* Hot only 
are they concerned but they can present a view of the various 
aspects of the Institution that Is not readily apparent to the 
faculty and the administration* Perhaps an even more important 
result of student involvement Is student awareness of the 
Interactions which are necessary to maintain the institution, 
the institutional concerns for student needs, and the consequences 
of Irresponsible behavior on the part of some students* 

The coordinator of student activities Is responsible for 
advising the student government* This requires not only that ho 
is a consultant but that ho promotes responsible Involvement of 
students In Institutional decision making* 

The coordinator la responsible for conducting leadership 
classes* Vocational-technical Institutes need effective student 
leadership, yet they rarely attract the people who were the student 




leaders in hi^h school. As a result, students must be assisted to 
become resoonsible leaders. Retumincr students must be trained to 
stuoents, and stuoents elected to leadsnshio positiions 
must be assisted in assuming their responsibilities effectively. 

The coordinator is re-^oonsible for supervising elections and 
student conferences. It is the responsibility of the coordinator 
to promote involvement ano. interaction in elections .■•■nd conferences 
Nevertheless, he may be viewed as "walking a tight-rope" in that 
he dare not get himself in the position where he could be accused 
-f usincr the students to promote favorite causes. Instead, he 



must be an impartial authority in supervising elections and a 
concerned advisor in assisting students to understand their roles 
and consequences of their actions. 

The Co-curricular Activities Function . Co-curricular 
activities should grow out of classroom experiences and felt 
needs of students. Therefore, the coordinator of student 
activities does not impose activities, but instead works with 
teachers and students in planning a varied program and encourages 
student involvement in significant projects. The coordinator is 
also responsible for the supervising of student activities, 
assisting in budgeting for student activities, and bringing about 
an evaluation of the worth of the various activities. 

The Social Regulation Function , Student self-government 
will naturally and justifiably concern itself with social 
regulations. The coordinator of student activities must work 
with the administration and students in developing policies 
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that cover all social activities* His office !nust maintain a 
social calendar and make arrangements for facilities* 

While the handling of student conduct will probabl^r be 
a concern of student personnel services, the philosophy 
should always be that of prevention* The student personnel 
services should strive to make the student aware of his 
responsibilities. ”The student must be responsible for his 
own behavior, and disciplinary action ou^t to be of an 
educational value (Gibson, 1961].).** It is the authors* 
position that the coordinatcr is responsible for handling 
cases of social misconduct* 

Food and Housing* In a commuting student body, meal time 
is a reasonable time for many student activities* A food program 
can also contribute much, not only to student health and morale, 
but to the inculcating of social graces and attitudes* 
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responsible for carrying out the school’s housing policies. 

This office should assist students in finding bousing and 

% 

should handle decisions concerned with approved housing. The 
coordinator should also be aware of students whc are not living 
at hone, because their needs might be found to be quite different 
from those of commuting students. 

Health and Safety 

Student health and safety is a legitimate concern of 
vocational technical institutes and should logically be 
viewed as a part of student personnel services. 

It is common practice for vocational*tcohnlcal schools to 






provide i'irst aid services, to expect instructors tc teach safe 
working procedures, and to offer a low-cost group health 
insurance to students because each cf these activities are 
viewed as important if students are to be assisted in succeeding 
in school and later in their chosen occupations* Too often 
these services and activities lack continuity with the result 
that students don*t always know what services are available, 
and the school *s efforts to teach healthful, safe living are 
not very effective* 

The size and setting of the vocational-technical school 
will determine the emount of coordination and ulrecticn this 
facet of student personnel services will require* In smaller 
schools, providing this department's leadership may become' an 
additional task of the Director of Student Personnel Services 
or of one of his professional subordinates, whereas in larger 
institutions this role may well be filled by a full time 
p;.‘ofes clonal health officer who has medical training* 

Using the theoretical constructs of Smith and Llpsett (1957)j 
this department is viewed as being responsible for the 
following essential functions: 

1* Advising the admissions committee on the physical and 
mental health capabilities of applicants ~ 

2* Identification of physical characteristics or health 



problems of each admissible student which may be remedied or 
improved during the student's stay at the institute and 



advising the Instructors and counselors of physical linltatlons 
of any student which may Influence his achievement or may present 
tanergency situations for which the staff should be prepared 

3. Providing emergency treatment for Illnesses and Injuries 
of students and a follow-up procedure that will assure appropriate 
medical treatment 

4. Taking positive steps to Improve the health and well- 

* 

being of students. This department should provide leadership 
In providing constant In-service education for the entire staff 
relative to effective teaching of safe and healthy living and 
working 

5. Maintaining a sanitary environment* Including taking 
measures designed to prevent health problems 

6. Selecting a group Insurance plan that will provide 
Interested students with low-cost medical Insurance 

A minimum staff for any Institute will consist of a 
registered nurse who Is on duty all the time when the school 
Is In operation and at least a part-time professional student 
personnel worker to coordinate and direct the department's 
activities. 

Financial Aids and Placement 

This office should serve and be closely related to both 
the department of guidance and counseling and the department 
of student activities. The Coordinator of Financial Aids and 
Placement should have a master's degree In either guidance and 
counseling or student personnel services. "Placement and 
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financial aid require intimate knowledge of and close contact 
with the community; hence wide experience in business or 
industry should also be prerequisite (Collins, 1967)." 

The rationale for bringing these two very diverse functions 
together in one office can be stated quite simply: they are 

both service functions which demand a degree of business 
orientation on the part of the office, and the very nature of 
the services brings a peak demand for the one function when 
the other is minimized. 

The Financial Aids Function . The granting of student 
financial aid should be centralized regardless of the size of 
the institution. Shaffer and Martinson (1966) state: 

"Experience has clearly demonstrated that institutional 
responsibilities and the needs of the individual cannot be 

I 

met when a variety of personnel and other offices act in* 
dependently of each other under inconsistent and contradictory 
policies." 

Policies and procedures for institutions will vary, but 
the following guiding principles developed by College Scholar- 
ship Service (1962) are as pertinent for vocational -technical 
institutes as they are for the 500 colleges involved in develop- 
ing this list. 

1. The primary purpose of a college's financial aid program 
should be to provide financial assistance to students who, 
without such aid, would be unable to attend the college. 

2. Financial assistance consists of scholarships, loans, 
and employment, which may be offered to students singly 
or in various combinations. 




ihe family of a student is to make a maximum effort to 
assist the student with college expenses, PinariCial 
assistance from colleges and other sources should be 
viewed only as supplementary to the efforts of the family. 

In selecting students with need to receive financial 
assistance, the college should place primary emphasis 
upon their academic achievement, character, and future 
promise. 



The total amount of financial assistance offereu a 
fitui'iint Jiy a college and by other sources should not 
exceed the amount he needs. 



In determining the extent of a student »s financial need, 
the college should take into account the financial support 
which may be expected from the income, assets, and other* 
resources of the parents and the student. 

In estimating the amount that a student's family can 
provide for college expenses, the college should con- 
sider the factors that affect a family's financial 
strength; current Income, assets, number of dependents, 
other educational expense®, debts, retirement needs. 

In addition, it should consider such special problems 
as those confronting widows and families in which 
both parents work, 

A student who needs financial aid should provide a 
reasonable part of the total amount required to meet 
college costs by accepting employment, or a loan, or 
both. Acceptance of a loan, however, should not be 
considered by the college as a pre-requisite to the 
award of a scholarship or Job, 

Because the amount of financial assistance awarded 
usually reflects the financial situation of the 
student's family, a public announcement of the amount 
by the college is undesirable, 

Consultation between colleges on the kind and amount of 
financial assistance to be offered a mutual candidate 
should be encourages, since this assures relatively 
equal aid offers to the student, making it possible 
for him to choose a college on educational rather than 
financial grounds. This benefits both the student and 
the college. 

The college should clearly state the total yearly cost 
of attendance and should outline for each student seek- 
ing assistance an estimate of his financial need. 
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12. The college shoul.d revievj its flnanclaL assistance 
awards annually and adjust them if necessary in type 
and amount to reflect changes in the financial needs 
of students and the cost of attending the institution, 
as vjell as to carry out the collegers clearly stated 
policies on upper-class renewals. 

13* The college Itself should make every effort, and should 
cooperate \Jlth schools and other colleges, to encourage 
College attendance by all able student's. 

ll;. The college should strive, through its publications and 
other communications, to provide schools, parents and 
students \Ath factual information about its aid oppor- 
tunities, programs, and practices. 

Vocational-technical institutes are not justified in neglect- 
ing the development of an effective financial aids program. If the 
institution exists to serve students, then it must make every 
effort to assist students in overcoming economic barriers that 
would otherwise keep them from getting the education and training 
that they need. 

IS® Placement Fun ction. Effective placement not only serves 
the students, it vitally affects the development of the school. 
Through an effective job placement program the school can meet its 
responsibility for broadening the range of opportunities offered 
to its graduates and therefore project a positive image of the 
school to potential employers. By assisting, graduates to exnlore 
a wide range of possible jobs, the school brings together the right 
employers and students and insures that most of its graduates 
perform satisfactorily. Almost every student who leaves school 
has the potential of being successful If placed in an aporopriate 
job. A job placement program takes advantage of this potential 
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and insures more satisfaction amonf both employers and alumni* 
Theso oositive attitudes, of employers and alumni, communicate 
to the general public a positive image of the school, an image 
created not by vrorks alone but by the actual achievements of 
graduates. Such communication to the community is important 
because successful and satisfied graduates are the school *s 
greatest asset for attracting prospective students and community 
support. A positive image can be projected through an adequate 
job placement program which enlarges the opportunities for area 
school graduates and thereby increases the probability of 
satisfactory employment (Bottoms, 1967)* 

Harris (196).!.) provides guidelines for the oneratlon 
of a placement office. 

1. Centralize placement activities in a Placement office 
under the direction of a trained placement official. 

2. Encourage placement efforts by faculty and staff in a 
planned and orderly manner, but with coordination of 
the total efv'ort in the placement office. 

3. Dedicate the efforts of the placement office to the real 
job--career placement. If budget and staff permit, 

the service of casual placement may be rendered to 
students, but avoid letting ’'the tail wag the dog.'* 

4. Conduct an energetic and continuous cainpaign of 
information about the placement office until every 
business, industry, and agency in the region kncvxs 
of its existence and purpose." 

5. Cooperate with and enlist the assistance of local 
employment agencies, both public and private. 

6. Keep records on students and job openings current — 
if not day by day, at least week by week. 

7. Match students to jobs so that mutual satisfaction 
(employer-employee) will result. The reputation of 
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the placement office, and Indeed, the renutation of 
the collegers occupational education program defends 
on the integrity and 3 kill of placement personnel in 
this regard. 

8. Prepare the student for his job interview. Get him 
ready to face his prospective employer by "training’' 
him in the placement office. 

9« Appoint a director of placement who will get out into 
the community and locate job openings like a trained 
reporter sniffs a nevrs story. An "office recluse" 
waiting for the telephone to ring i^dll not be very 
effective. 

10. Make use of all the citizens* advisory committees in 
the placement effort. An annual "advisory committee 

: Igh’t" in the spring (dinner, program, visits to reg- 
ular classes and laboratories which have been moved 
to an evening hour for "advisory committee night") is 
often extremely productive. 

11. Make placement Important on campus. Use bulletin boards, 
display racks, photographs of fonaer students at iTork on 
their jobs, feature articles in the campus newspaper. 
Bring last year*s graduates back occasionally to talk 

to freshman orientation sections about their education 
at the college and their work on the job. Get the local 
city and county newspapers to run articles on graduates 
working at interesting jobs. 

Placement and follow-up should be inseparable. Harris (196!|.) 
states a follow-up procedure: **Exit interviews should be held 

with each student just before graduation (or completion of his 
program) and the follow-up orocess should be initiated at that 
time." In this interview the reasons why the Institution 
desires to follow up on its graduates should be explained, and 
a permanent address should be obtained. Samples of the follow- 
up questionnaires which he might receive during the next year 
or two should be shown and explained to the student. 

In soliciting information from the graduates themselves. 
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one, two, or three years after graduation, such datn as the 
following might be requested; 

!• Starting salary and record of increases 

2, Promotions received, and paths to further advancement 

3. Actual demands of the job vrith respect to mathematics, 
physics, technical specialty knowledge, and background 
in general education 

i].. Working conditions: Hourly pay, or salaried? Working 

in research, design, production, maintenance, or testing? 

Relationshin to professional persons on the job, and 
also to craftsmen and trade-level workers 

6* Opinion on education and training received at the 
college — Was it excellent, adequate, or inadequate? 

?• Suggestions for improvement of certain phases of the 
coliege program: in the technical specialty courses: 

in the supporting science and mathematics courses: 
in the general education courses; in guidance, 
counseling, and placement services 

Ebiployers should also be surveyed. "Questionnaires sent to 
employers could solicit much the same information as that expected 
from the graduate himself, but the instrument would be organized 
differently. Personal interviews with employers should be held 
occasionally t'- explore in depth certain matters which can only 
be touched on lightly in a quesionnaire survey (Harris, 196i|.)," 

This information could possibly be used for the purposes 
of counseling, recruitment, and/or program evaluation. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically thst the placement 
function may well decide the success or failure of a technical 
institute. It is obvious that if an Institute cannot place 
the people it trains then it is hard pressed to justify its 
existence. 
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Lawrence Rhodes 

Research of the literature has revealed only limited 
articles, bulletins, books, and studies reflecting institu- 
tional philosophy of discipline. There is a conspicuous 
absence of objectively stated philosophy; that which exist 
is bound up in policy and procedures. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to draw upon literature dealing with various college 
and university policies and procedures in an effort to deter- 
mine disciplinary philosophy in higher education. 

Educa^rs have studied with considerable zeal the various 
influences that bear, upon the educational process and upon forces 
which motivate students toward success in college. The large 
number of students enrolled in college reflects a changing pattern 
in American society which makes it possible for most citizens to 
have a college education. Due to the relative ease of attending 
college, more and more students no longer regard attendance at 
college as a privilege but as a right. This may, in part, account 
for a greater tendency than ever before to bring questions of 
disciplinary procedures among colleges before the courts. (Brady 
and Snoxell, 1964) As policies and procedures are attacked in 
the courts, on the basis of unfair decisions, lack of legal 
process, and invasion of civil rights, philosophy will likely 
change to reflect court rulings. (Kaiser, 1967) 
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The forination of a functional philosophical position is 
complicated by diverse interpretations of misconduct. Students, 
parents, college student personnel workers, and faculty members 
interpret misbehavior and adjudge resultant disciplinary action 
differently according to a study conducted on the University 
of v7isconsin campus. (Hubbell, 1966) Students, parents, 
faculty, and staff were asked to read ten detailed incidents 
Oi misbehavior that had happened recently on the campus. An 
attempt was made to choose specific incidents of alleged mis- 
behavior of a moderately serious nature. Each respondent made 
a choice from five possible disciplinary actions: nonjuris— 

fiction, verbal warning, disciplinary probation, suspension, 
or e:<pulsion. The study indicated that attitudes toward the 
treatment of college student misconduct varied significantly. 
Student personnel staff were most lenient in both estimates of 
university action and their own choices of disciplinary action . 
Students felt that the university had been the strictest possible. 
Parents chose the strictest disciplinary action. The majority 
of the responses were different from and more lenient than 
the original university actions. 

and Feder (1964) examined Vctriations in attitudes 
toward offences among four key administrators: the presiaent, 

a male and a female disciplinary officer, and an academic dean. 




from each of nine institutions. On tv?o seperate occasions, 
subjects ranked each of seven actual disciplinary offenses 
for types of information to be investigated and for typc*^ of 
action to be taken. The subjects responded first by question- 
naire and again two weeks later in an hour long taped interview. 
They found that male disciplinary officers were significantly 
more consistent in their decisions than were the other three 
groups. The investigators concluded that while institutional 
personnel may tend to hold similar views of the seriousness 
of a situation, they tend to differ in their approach to the 
problem. 

Historically, the concept of in loco parentis has charac- 
terized institutional philosophy. More recent experience, 
however, has found it to be a legal, not an operational concept, 
nor is it a practical way of evaluating college-student relation- 
ships. While the concept of in loco parentis has been assumed 
by many public colleges, from the practical point of view it 
has not proven to be a well functioning view. Strickland (1966) 
has observed, "American law probably never imposed a duty, nor 
conferred a right, on colleges to supervise the general morals 
of students except where college discipline and educational 
performance were involved; and if it did, custom and law have 
changed." The relationship of the university and its students 
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differs in many ways from that of parents and students, Penney 
(1967) states, 

(1) The nature of the university contract with 
students, is a unilateral agreement; students 
may withdraw at any time with or without cause. 

The institution cannot terminate the relation- 
ship except for cause. 

(2) A second example is the acceptance by the 
university of what amounts to an ethical obli- 
gation to provide students with reasonable ex- 
planations of institutional policies and pro- 
cedures. Indeed, students are moving in the 
direction of helping establish policies and 
procedures. 

(3) A final example is the commitment of the 
university to the operation of disciplinary pro- 
cedures on a due process basis, even though 
private institutions probably are not obligated 
to do so. 

A recent influence on institutional philosophy has been 




a statement of the American Civil Liberties Union entitled, 
"Academic Freedom and Civil Liberties of Students," written 
in 1961. A review of the document indicates that the college- 
student relationship is more than a civil liberties, contractual 
engagement. The civil liberties view is essentially a passive 
one; it is designed to permit the individual’s potential to 
develop. The AQ0^ document intends that students are not to 
be evaluated arbitrarily, that differences in students will 
be disregarded in pursuit of the ideal of equality under the law. 
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Historically, courts have made a significant distinction 
between private and public colleges. Public institutions 
have been viewed as extensions of the general state governments 
and have been subject to the same mandates in dealing with 
citizens: to observe cannon of due process, to refrain from 

unwarranted searches, to refrain from undue restrictions on 
freedom of expression, etc. The dearth of cases applicable 
to private institutions leaves unanswered many questions 
concerning rights, privileges, and obligations of such insti- 
tutions. (Elton and Rose, 1966) 

REVIEW OF INSTITUTIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

As a practical consideration, the philosophy of three 
institutions was examined. The college catalogue, student 
handbook, and other available information of each institution 
was examined to determine a philosophy toward discipline. In 
the absence of a stated philosophy per se, an attempt was made 
to consider policy, goals, and purpose of the colleges on 
matters related to discipline. Because of the subjectivity 
involved in arriving at a philosophical position and the 
possibility of misstating the institution, the following 
colleges remain anonymous and are identified only as College “A” 
J (Experimentalist), College "B“ (Religious-Restrictive), and 

« 

College "C" (Pragmatist) , 
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College " A" (Experimentalist) 



Community government prevails on the campus of College 
*'A". There has never been student government on the campus. 
Supervising and administering the community is held to be a 
community affair. Faculty and students are equally represented 
in the community senate and are elected to their office. The 
senate alone can formulate community rules, although the college 
.president and the Board of Trustees maintain veto power. Students 
hold primary responsibility for deciding honor cases. An all- 
student Judicial Board investigates complaints and recommends 
action to the senate. A college official recently stated, 

"The question has been raised: with a resident 

student body of varied origins, in a time when there is 
not a common code of conduct that distinguishes the 
educated man, can we still go on the ideal assumption 
that students can supervise their own personal affairs? 

Older residential colleges have been protected by their 
customs and traditions. We have no internal machinery 
sanctified by custom and tradition to determine our 
behavior. But we do have a principle of honor and a 
conviction that consensus can solve our problems in 
an environment of mutual confidence. VThat goes on 
at — is noteworthy because it still has confidence 
in the ideals with which it started out (in 1911)." 

The honor principle prevails in all phasas of campus life; 

it is defined as, "the positive responsibility of every member 

of the community to act at all times with consideration for 

the rights and comfort of others." 
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The honor principle is established and maintained on 

, ,) 

til© ©s sumptiion msmlDGZs of th© "A” coitinuinity h©v6 th© 

maturity and awareness of the demands of social living 
necessary to maintain ethical standards of conduct. Vio- 
lation of accepted standards of conduct is brought to the 
attention of the Judicial Board for review and is known as 
an honor case. 

An honor case is not a legal trial. It is a review of 
an individual's relationship with his community, a review 
made necessary by an act which the Judicial Board judges in 
the context of a student's relationship to the community. 
Two kinds of behavior are considered anti-social and there- 
fore in violation of the honor principle: 

(1) conduct which causes emharassment, discomfort or 
injury to other individuals or to the community 
as a whole; 

(2) conduct in violation of specific rules that have 
been developed over the years to meet special con- 
ditions in the community. 

The community maintains a minimal rule structure which 
has been established to meet special conditions among its 
constituency. As members of the community confront rules 
which they consider to be unwise, unjust or unnecessary, 
it is incumbent upon those individuals to seek to change 

rules through the legislative process established 
under community government. 
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College "A" operates under the philosophy that when a 
rule loses its supporting character and becomes predominantly 
restrictive, it should be, and usually is, modified. In 
accordance with the honor principle, the Community Senate 
entrusts much of the enforcement responsibilities to the 
individual, his fellow students, and faculty members. In 
the majority of cases, an observed of an infraction may deem 
it wise to attempt to handle the case through direct discussion 
with the violator. Such discussion is held to be quite 
appropriate, but one is also encouraged to discuss the case 
with the student body president or student senators in order 
to gain a better perspective. Thus, the community members 
will usually report a violation to the Judicial Board. Rules 
violations known to be deliberate should always be reported 
to the Judicial Board. The Judicial Board, therefore, remains 
the central focus of responsibility for the enforcement of 
the honor principle. 

College "A" has three specific aims in handling a formal 
honor case: 

(1) the safety and welfare of individuals and of the 
community as a whole; 

(2) the education of the alleged honor violator so that 
whatever were his motives for acting in an anti- 
social manner, he will not be likely to do so again; 



(3) by means of publication of the facts of the 
case and the action taken (with the exception 
of the names of the people involved) to make 
clear to the community what the senate feels to 
be legitimate interpretations of the implicit 
norms and established rules of the community. 

The institution holds that performance of the 
third function is hampered by excessive reliance 
of informal, private settlement of disputes. 

As occasions arise in which it is deemed advisable to 
administer discipline, the positive, educative, approach 
is taken. For example, if a student is found using, pos- 
sessing, or selling drugs, "the incident will be handled 
as a counseling problem, as a potential violation of the 
honor principle, or both, as the circumstances of such 
cases warrant." If a student is convicted of doing damage 
to any building on campus, he is fined to the extent of the 
damage. The purpose of such fines are to defray the cost of 
replacing damages, and are not punitive in nature. 

In summary, the honor principle is considered by college 
"A" to be both an important phase of the educative process 
and the simplest and most desirable device for maintaining 
law and order. The honor principle seeks to increase the 
freedom of action of the individual at the same time that 
it seeks to develop a heightened sense of social responsibility. 
It is intended to direct, rather than prohibit; it is seen as 
an integral phase of the educative process. The keystone of 
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the philosophy is that the maturation of the individual is 
best furthered by allowing him to do his own thinking, rather 
than by stuffing him with predigested ideas. 

College "_B“ (Religious - Restrictive) 

College "B", as a Christian institution, is committed 
to an integration of Biblical Christianity with the liberal 
arts and sciences, an integration relevant to one's personal 
life, to classroom disciplines, to co-curricular activities 
and to societal experience in general. Therefore, the purpose 
of College "B" is designed to encompass the total life of its 
constituency. 

A stated goal is, “to provide a liberal education that 
introduces one to all organized fields of learning, while 
stressing a Christian theistic view of the world, of man, 
and of man's culture, in the belief that the Holy Scriptures 
are a revelation from God which enables one to understand and 
evaluate that which is learned of various subjects." 

In keeping with its objectives. College "B" requires 
that members of its academic community observe certain behavioral 
norms which, although placing limitations on individuals, help 
to create an atmosphere conducive to the achievement of insti- 
tutional purposes. The college further holds that general 
principles of Christian behavior, such as observance of the 
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moral lavy; of God, are explicitly taught in the Scriptures and 
provide a standard of behavior for all Christians. Students, 
therefore, are responsible for "exhibiting Christian conduct, 
based on principles taught in the scriptures, vy;hich will result 
in the glorification of God, the edification of the church and 
their own growth in grace." 

The philosophical views of College "B" are further 
identified by the following standards of conduct: refraining 

from the possession or use of alcoholic beverages and tobacco, 
from gambling and the use of traditional playing cards, from 
social dancing, and from participation in oath-bound secret 
societies. The college further expects students to exercise 
Christian discretion and restraint in the choice of enter- 
tainment, including television, radio, movies, theater and 
various forms of literature. 

Disciplinary authority and responsibility is delegated 
by the President to the Dean of Students and his staff. The 
Dean has great flexibility in the disposition of student 
discipline. At the discretion of the Dean of Students, he 
may administer discipline or refer cases to the Student Affairs 
Committee, the Student Conduct Committee of the Student Council 
or to the Residence Hall Standards Boards and Conduct Committees. 
The Student Conduct Committee hears only those cases referred 
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to it by the Dean of Students. After hearing and discussing 
cases, the Committee decides or recommends the best course of 
action for helping the individuals involved. Another function 
of the Committee is to make recommendations to the college 
concerning policy changes v;hich affect student life and conduct. 
Any decisions of the Committee may be appealed to the Student 
Affairs Committee. In all cases, students are given the right 
to a hearing with representation if desired. Students have 
the right to appeal disciplinary actions through established 
procedures. The student is notified in writing of the disci- 
plinary action imposed or of dismissal of the case. 

The college follows the suggested practice in recording 
and reporting disciplinary actions recommended by ACCPAO, 

ACPA, NAWDC, and NASPA. Records of disciplinary action 
recorded in the Student Personnel Office are retained in a 
confidental file to which only the Dean of Students and his 
staff have access. No permanent notation is made on the 
student's transcript of disciplinary action. 

In summary, the college states, "that any behavior, 
either on campus or away, which indicates that a student has 
little desire to live a life honoring God or whose conduct 
gives any evidence of disregard for the spirit of the college 
standards, would be sufficient reason to ask him to withdraw." 
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Students are under the jurisdiction of the college during 
v?eekends while school is in session and are responsible for 
their behavior while away from campus. The institution clearly 
required that members of its academic community observe certain 
behavioral norms which, although placing limitations on students 
and faculty, help to create an atmosphere conducive to the 
achievement of institutional purposes. Each student and 
faculty member clearly understands the college position regarding 
religion and morals prior to their association with it. Once 
a member of the academic community, it is understood that each 
individual will honor the established philosophy. 

College "C" (Pragmatist) 

Attendance at College "C" is not an unqualified right 
but brings with it responsibility for certain standards of 
conduct in keeping with institutional philosophy. It is 
expected that students will conduct themselves in accordance 
with regulations of the college and such laws of the city, 
state, and federal governments as apply to matters of personal 
conduct. 

Discipline is the primary responsibility of the Dean of 
Students, although he may delegate the responsibility. Student 
judicial boards are formed to handle certain areas of ditSciplinary 



conduct cases; they are encouraged to accept as much responsi- 
bility for student self-discipline as they are capable and 
willing to handle. If student boards fail to function, staff 
advisors must take action. 

The basic philosophy of discipline at college "C can 
best be stated )'<y repeating principles underlying disciplinary 
action. 

"Two principles underlie the disciplinary efforts 

here at . These apply whether disciplinary action 

is being administered by the Dean of Students' cen- 
tral staff or by a judicial body. The first principle 
is that the disciplinary action is aimed primarily at 
assisting the individual involved to redirect his be- 
havior and energies along acceptable lines. The second 
principle is that every effort is made to encourage 
students themselves to assume responsibility for their 
own discipline and behavior." 

In deciding conduct cases, emphasis is placed on con- 
sideration of individual cases rather than attempting to 
have matching penalties for specific cases. In an effort to 
assure students of fairness, due process is carefully observed 
and every student has the right to appeal the action of admin- 
istrative officers or lower judicial boards to the Student- 
Faculty Conduct Committee. Such committee is composed of six 
members of the faculty appointed by the President and six 
students chosen by the Student Body President. In all cases, 
students have a right to request a statement of charges against 
them. Students may be present when the evidence against them 
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is presented to the appeal committee. Further, they may have 
witnesses appear in their defense and may introduce additional 
evidence. Th^ Student-Faculty Conduct Committee has supreme 
authority in arriving at decisions in any action or to overrule 
any previous action. 

An effort is put forth to insure a fair hearing for students 
rather than placing the emphasis upon elaborate codes of con- 

V 

duct because of the individual nature of discipline. By 
insuring due process, the chances for arbitrary and authori- 
tarian action by an administrator or by student groups are 
reduced. 

In summary, discipline is considered necessary and 
effective only for the benefit of learning to an individual 
student and for protection of the campus community. The latter 
must be considered in order that a large number of students 
may live together v;ith consideration for one another. An 
effort is made to avoid automatic action for violation of 
rules, regulations, or conduct. Action taken is in telation- 
ship to the seriousness of the violation. Due process and 
the right of appeal are held to be an inherent right of students 
involved in disciplinary action. Disciplinary procedure is 
designed to educate individuals as to the importance of their 
behavior and the ethics of group living. 
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SUMMARY 



Every institution is faced with diverse opinions regarding 
disciplinary policy and procedures. There needs to be a frame- 
work within which to structure the philosophical position. 



The following suggests a general framework for institutional- 
student relationship as proposed by Penney (1967): 

(1) Obligations and expectations are clearly delin- 
eated in terms of who is to do what and when, who 
is empowered to act in what ways, what presumably 
v/ill happen if obligations are not fulfilled. 

(2) Those regulations that exist are conveniently 
available, concisely stated, openly discussed, and 
readily interpreted. 

(3) The rule of parsomony prevails in regard to the 
quantity of regulation. The interest is in as little 
restraint of restriction as is reasonably compatible 
with the maintenance of an operating social order. 
Additionally, there will be in effect few if any 
regulations that will not be largely self-enforcing 
in the hands of men of good will. The natural con- 
sequences of failure to comply will be self-evident 
and thus serve as sufficiently directing in most cases. 

(4) Relationships are open to what, in the political 
realm, have recently been called “unlimited negotiation" 
but which might better be phrased as continuous di- 
alogue in the areas of institutional and individual 
objectives, rights, freedoms, and responsibilities. 




(5) Institutional initiative is directed to enhancing 
active discussion of mutual freedoms and intra-insti- 
tutional relationships. 

Such guideline suggest that institutions may function in 
ways that are educative, enlightened, and liberating. Educators 
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should he able to demonstrate that administration of discipline 
is a vital part of the educational process and that institutions 
are competent in administering it. The fact that subgroups may 
have dissimilar views of discipline is important. To the extent 
that judgments of students, parents, personnel workers, and 
faculty vary from decisions of the disciplinary committee, either 
new approaches should be taken or more effective measures should 
be established to communicate disciplinary philosophy and 
rationale. 

The trend continues toward an examination of institu- 
tional practices, being prompted b student rebellion which 
often results in court intervention. Diverse views as to the 
role of institutional responsibility and implementation of 
policy have promoted the negotiation of sub-groups on college 
campuses. The practice of including student opinion and 
services in policy formation and enforcement of conduct codes 
prevails on many cari5)uses. The nature and extent of regula- 
tions vary with the fundamental purpose of the institution, 
whether it be public or private. There is a danger of defying 
traditional codes of discipline on the basis of having been 
established by the forefathers and having served past generations. 
Traditionalism is rapidly giving way to modern, representative 
government among the constituency of many college communities. 



Rules are constantly being examined and as they lose their 
supporting character, legislation is int roduced to modify them. 

More and more, the establishment and perpetuation of 
institutional philosophy as it pertains to discipline is being 
predicated upon acceptance of students as mature individuals 
who are capable of meeting the demands of social living within 
the college environment. However, each college will be con- 
cerned with establishing disciplinary policy in relationship 
to the broad purpose of the institution, whether it be public 
or private. An effort should be made to present the philosophy 
in a concise manner and distribution of the code of conduct 
should be thorough so that no student is left guessing. The 
underlying consideration of disciplinary functions should be 
educative in nature and should be designed to enhance the image 
of students as responsible citizens in an academic community. 
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FACULTY ADVISING 



D. Casey 

This paper is concerned v;ith faculty advising conducted 
by personnel other than those specificly trained and experienced 
in student personnel \^ork. Faculty advising is not to be 
confused v;ith counseling, a service performed by counselors 
trained in appropriate counselor training institutions and 
with practicum experience included as a part of that training. 
Although it has been necessary, in order to remain consistent 
with authors and authorities cited, to use the more inappro- 
priate term in some instances, it will be clear from the con- 
text when faculty activities are being referred to. 

One writer, (Paines, 1964) as a result of an intensified 
research project, and in collaboration wioh a great number of 
student personnel workers throughout the continental United 
States, developed an inventory of selected college functions. 

The functions were developed in recognition of the needs of 
junior college students. Student advising is one of the func- 
tions listed in this research, providing significant support 
for faculty advising. The student advisory function is cited 
here to aid in clarification and definition of faculty advising. 
Moreover, it will provide us with a central point, as a number 
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of other viewpoints are presented dealing with the breadth 

of responsibilities that are assigned to faculty advisors. 

The Student Advisory Function: Those activities of the 

college designed to bring each student into individual 
and continuing contact with a college staff member 
qualified to advise the student regarding such matters 
as (1) selection of courses for which the student is 
eligible and which are consistent v;ith his curricular 
choice as v.’ell as any occupational or senior college 
preferences he may have, (2) evaluation of academic 
progress, (3) effective methods of study, and (4) 
identification of specific resources within the college 
or community that might meet the special needs of the 
student. 

Some studies reveal the responsibility of the faculty in 
advising as narrower in scope than the functions developed by 
Raines. In an attempt to arrive at guidelines for an adequate 
student personnel program, Yoder and Beals (1966) studied a 
numi^er of junior colleges in the Western U.S. On the basis 
of the criteria which they had established, the responsibility 
of faculty members was restricted to provide educational ad - 
vising in their field . 

Medsker (1963) in a study of 73 institutions found that 
they all tended to classify formal advisement as an important 
aspect of their programs, although there was a wide range of 
thought as to what properly was advisement. Medsker writes: 

“In many colleges the view prevailed that when a student could 
be assisted in arranging a program of classes which met his 
personal desires, and also met requirements of transfer to a 
senior college, the major task of counseling had been fulfilled". 



The assignment of a narrower scope of responsibility for 
faculty advisors may be due to conclusions that faculty ad- 
visors do not communicate well with students or that their 
training for broader responsibilities of advising is too 
limited (Starr 1960) ^ (Griffin 1960) , (Eaton 1961) • 

In a study of faculty personnel policies in New York State 
Community Colleges, (Hamm 1965) it was reported that a number 
of faculty weaknesses existed. Lack of understanding of 
philosophy and purposes of the community college was listed, 
as was the lack of proficiency in counseling students. In 
his conclusions, the author cited the need for better communi- 
cation of faculty with the student personnel department, 
concerning the purpose and activities of the guidance and 
counseling staff, and the related responsibilities of instruc- 
tors in student affairs. 

If, as the studies above imply, the faculty is not equipped 
and does not offer meaningful advisement, outside of super- 
ficial dispensing of information within a very narrow academic 
specialty, grave implications are faced by the student personnel 
staff. Either the student personnel staff must fill the void 
created by the lack of necessary attention to student needs, 
or the student personnel staff must implement a program to 
insure that the academic staff can become enthusiastic and 
capable of filling that void. Further review of the liter- 
ature reveals, however, that in some institutions, under some 
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circumstances, the faculty can and does provide very compre- 
hensive attention to student needs. At Fasion Institute of 
Technology (a tv?o year college in the State University of 
Nev? York) not only are all faculty members assigned advisees, 
but most of the administration as well. (Daniels & Kierman 
1965) The scope of responsibility is described as falling 
into three areas; academic, psychological, and Socio-cultural. 

No formal training in counseling is provided for personnel 
at F.I.T. The authors write: "At F.I.T. faculty counseling 

is not an inappropriate, dislocative role for the faculty 
meriiter, but a natural adjunct to responsible faculty performance. 

There is further evidence of faculty contribution in 
student advisement in a study concerned with discovering 
college characteristics over which the student personnel worker 
might exercise control. WeJlner (1966) found more effective 
learning environments in those junior colleges which used 
faculty advising programs. It was also learned that the 
improved environment existed where colleges provided in- 
service training for the faculty advisors. Among the recom- 
mendations of Wellner were that student personnel workers 
should seek actively to involve the faculty in decisions 
regarding that area of the student personnel program in which 
they participate, and to enlarge this area. Further, it was 
recommended that student personnel workers should utilize 



faculty adviaors and provide these persons v;ith in-service 
training which expands their role and competencies to involve 
more than clerical tasks of assigning classes or signing pro- 
grams. 

Faculty responsibility for a broad range of advisement 
responsibilities is echoed by a college English instructor 
(Meyers 19G4) . He writes: "Small groups of freshmen should 

be assigned to each teacher for counse^ng. This counseling 
should involve the freshman in all his college experiences: 
academic, social, employment, religious, housing, and others 
which he may find he cannot handle by himself." Meyers further 
writes; "Teachers in the freshman program should receive 
counseling training. This training should be at the expense 
of the college and should be an on-going in-service program 
where new techniques are developed and used. First rate coun- 
selors should instruct teachers on group and individual coun- 
seling procedures." 

Some writers in discussing the breadth of responsibility 
that should be assumed by the faculty, go beyond the activities 
proposed by Raines and cited earlier in this paper. McDaniel 
(1962) states that some special responsibilities of instruction 
(as opposed to personnel and administration) are: "to keep 

close contact with career outlets in subject fields and to 
fill the role of expert resource persons." and "To give accurate 
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information a?oout the career outlets of each course." The 
same v;riter in a related vein states that a further responsi- 



O 



hility of instruction is: "to exemplify the purposes of the 

college, to interpret these purposes to the students..." Another 
writer, holding a more encompassing viewpoint with regard to 
faculty advising is Kardee (1982a) . She presents faculty 
advising as " tr i-dimensional activity, consisting of: 1) 

discerning the purposes of the institution, 2) perceiving 
the purposes of the student learner, 3) postulating the possi- 
bilities for the student as a learner and promoting these as 
means are available." Hardee clarifies the responsibilities 
of the first activity as requiring knowledge of institutional 
aims, knowledge of content of individual courses, and methods 
of their teaching. She writes that advisors will seek to 
learn the climate of learning that exists in the institution, 
and stresses that the faculty advisor should look to the 
professional counseling staff for assistance. 

It is evident at this point that contrasting positions 
exist with regard to the range of responsibility that should 
be assumed by the academic faculty. The studies presented by 
Medsker, Starr, Hamm and others, give a rather pessimistic 
outlook with regard to the usefulness of a faculty advisement 
program. On the other hand, the reports by Daniels & Kerrman, 
Wellner, and Meyers provide evidence of substantial contribu- 
tions of faculty advisors. Hardee and McDaniel are enthusiastic 
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about the potential for student help that may reside in good 
faculty advisement programs. The writer is in agreement with 
the latter authorities in their enthusiasm for the potential 
that can evolve from well planned faculty advisement programs. 
It is further held, that the extent to which the faculty can 
become a potent and viable source of student aid is directly 
proportionate to the energy, direction and enthusiasm that is 
provided by the student personnel staff. 
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Drawing upon some of the studies and opinions presented 
in this paper I a schema xs presented which may provide 
the starting point from which an adequate faculty ad- 
vising program could develop. 
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Evaluation of student progress and effective methods of 
study are two important areas of responsibility mentioned pre- 
viously in this paper. Another important responsibility is 
for advisors to learn about their own advisees. Meyers and 
Hardee have especially emphasized this. These important areas 
of responsibility have not been incorporated into the schema. 

It is the position of the writer that these and other important 
skills can evolve easily and naturally where a good working 
relationship exists between faculty and student personnel, 
especially in those institutions where faculty is willing to 
work hard to learn, and the student personnel staff is actively 
interested in being of assistance to the faculty. 

The essentials presented are intended only as the very 
basic and perhaps the most accessable goals for the beginnings 
of an effective advising program. The long range goal in the 
junior college must be a complete integration of student per- 
sonnel program and instructional program. The integration can 
come about when there exists in an educational institution 
knowledgeable, responsible, and energetic student personnel 
workers and academic faculty. 

Although we may not find as much evidence today as we 
would like, of the integration of student personnel programs 
and instructional programs, we can share Hardee's opinion 
(1961b) "that the most effective thrust toward integration of 
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student personnel services and instructional programs has 
come about through the initiation and implementation of pro- 
grams of organized faculty advising." 
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